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THE AUTUMN LANE. 





BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 





A sonG for the autumn laue 
O’erhung by sumacs and pines, 
Where the spider weaves a tremulous skein 
In a mist of silvery lines; 
And the asters gleam 
By the wayside stream 
Aud peep through the yellowing vines: 
And the wild mint’s prayer 
Floats quaint on the air 
In the shade of the muscadines. 


A song for the autumn lane 
Where the withered thistles sigh 
Like weird old folk that dream in vain 
Of love ’neath a summer sky ; 
‘ While sweet scents roam 
Through the thickening gloam— 
Flower souls that will not die—- 
And the crickets trill 
A dirge on the hill, 
And the dark wind sobs, Good-by! 
TUSKALOO3A, ALA. 


_ 


IN OCTOBER. 


BY FLORENCE MELLISH. 











THE maple trees were red as blood, 
The sumacs red as wine, 

The woodbine trailed upon the wall 
The glory of its vine. 


We paused among the swirling leaves 
To say ‘‘Good-by,” aud thea 

She gave the instaut further grace 
With * Till we meet again.” 


Oh, frank and tender eyes beneath 
That wind-blown chestnut hair! 

All happy things seemed possible 
In that October air. 


I took her words for prophecy 
And said, “I kuow not when, 

But sometime, somewhere, in God's grace, 
We two shall meet again. 


Among the faces in the street, 
Unlovely, jaded, vain, 

I used to look for one as fresh 
As flowers after rain. 


I used to look, but never now: 
I know not how or when, 
But long ago I lost the hope 

Of seeing her again. 


Remembering her fair, pure face, 
I count it grace not small 
That ever on this crowded earth 
We should have met at all. 
DAYVILLE, CONN. 
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AMBITION’S TRAIL. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 











IF all the end of this continuous striving 

Were simply to attain, 
How poor would seem the planning and contriving, 
The endless urging and the hurried driving, 

Of body, heart and brain! 


But ever in the wake of true achieving, 

: There shines this glowing trail ; 

Some other soul will be spurred on, conceiving 

New power and strength, in its own self believing 
Because thou didst not fail. 


Not thine alone the glory nor the sorrow 

: If thou dost miss the goal. 

Undreamed of lives in many a far to-morrow, 

From thee their weakness, or their force shall borrow ; 


On, on, ambitious soul! 
NeW York Ciry, 


WHILE HAWAII WAITS FOR WASHINGTON. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





THE Provisional Government is sustaining itself in ex- 
cellent strength, financially and otherwise. Public con- 
fidence and a sense of substantial security are in good 
degree restored, since the Government so easily main- 
tains itself, and prosperously conducts public affairs, in 
spite of frequent futile conspiracies and constantly re- 
curring reports among the natives, and often among 
royalist whites, that the fallen queen is about to be 
restored. A most marked improvement has been that of 
the finances, under the able management of Mr. S. M. 
Damon, The available cash balance in the Treasury in- 
creased during the month of August, all monthly dues 
paid, from $52,289.04, to $118,338.59. During the same 
month the sale of bonds to carry on special public works, 
have amounted to $35,800, and the Postal Savings Bank 
has repaid to the Treasury, $7,130.65. This more than 
completes the restoration of what had been withdrawn 
by timid depositors last year while the queen was mon- 
keying with public affairs. The confidence of depositors 
has been restored, and our finances are in excellent shape 
inevery way. 

Still, this Government is buta temporary arrangement, 
and in the nature of the case cannot be made permanent 
without fresh adjustments and guaranties. Its present 
strength is in the practical unanimity of its supporters, 
comprising the bulk of the business interests of the 
Islands. It has no ancient traditions behind it, nor any 
national covenant upholding it in the shape of a settled 
Constitution, nor any vote of the people. This is not a 
stable position. There are profoundly inharmonious ele- 
ments in the population comprising several different na- 
tionalities, over whom the whites predominate by intelli- 
gence, force of character and wealth, altho hardly one- 
fourth of the whole population. There is, therefore, a 
necessity of standing on guard and under arms—a ne- 
cessity which is painful and costly. 

It is, accordingly, an imperative need that some form of 
strong protectorate should speedily be established, which 
shall settle and fix the future form of government and 
insure to it stability. Of course we look for this to the 
United States, as the chief interests to be secured are 
those of Americans; and we believe that the United 
States will afford us such protection most easily, cheaply, 
and efficiently by annexing us asaTerritory. Whatever it 
shall be, we need it without undue delay to relieve us 
from present military expenses, and the weary strain 
upon our volunteer citizens, We need it also to put an 
end to bitter political dissensions and disquieting con- 
spiracies. Once the American Flag floats permanently 
over us, all that is at an end. 

A very limited yet most helpful protectorate was es- 
tablished by Minister Stevens on February Ist, and con- 
tinued two months, until terminated by orders from 
Washington. The present attitude of the United States 
naval forces at Honolulu takes somewhat of the form of 
special protection to the Provisional Government, and 
adds materially to the public sense of political security. 
This was practically exhibited on August 17th, when Ad- 
miral Skerrett put his forces in readiness for immediate 
landing in order *‘to maintain public order” against a 
threatened Royalist outbreak with arson and dynamite, 
altho he was not asked by the Government to do so. 
This action of the Admiral was a severe discouragement 
to Royalist hopes. 

We have strong reason to believe that it is the inten- 
tion at Washington to extend, with no great further 
delay, the needed protection to the American Colony 
here and the predominant American interests. This 
has not yet grown so plain as to silence Royalist hopes 
and pretensions. They still keep up a semblance of ex- 
pecting that the fallen queen will be restored by the 
United States Government. Hitherto they have been 
able to impress that belief upon the more ignorant of 
their native adherents. Even as late as September 6th 
a corner was made in the flower market by the Royalists 
buying up all the flowers to decorate the queen’s path to 
the throne. It was given out and believed by many of 
the populace that the mail steamer to arrive on that day 
would bring orders to Admiral Skerrett to restore her. 
Two days previously the ex-queen herself informed a 
prominent lady that she had definite expectations of that 
sort. These things are given out in order to help the 





President Dole is taking a few weeks of recreation 
upon another island, being much run down by seven 
months of arduous application during critical times. 
His place is ably filled by the Vice President, F. M. 
Hatch. Many of our citizens seek in the summer the 
delightful resorts which abound on the cool, broad up- 
lands. A favorite resort is the well appointed Volcano 
House at Kilauea, four thousand feet above the sea, on 
a broad, level upland. Immediately below the hotel lies 
Pele’s territic domain of fire, a black desert of glistening 
lava surrounding a boiling fire-lake of ten acres. 

The surrounding country is charmingly wooded. Ac- 
cess to this locality has been laborious, A macadamized 
road of the best quality is now nearly completed from 
the seaport of Hila thirty-one miles to the volcano, 
which will make a delightful drive of five hours up and 
three back through exquisite tropical forests. This road 
has opened up the center of a hitherto inaccessible tract 
of superb coffee lands, one hundred thousand acres in 
extent, which are being taken up faster than surveyors 
can cut their way to them. The region is cool, moist 
and free from miasm, well fitted for white settlers. Hila 
itself is a gem of beauty ; it will soon have opened up 
in several directions the finest back country of any part 
of the group. 

The volcano itself is in prime order for tourist inspec- 
tion. The red crust of the lake is seamed with long zig- 
zag crevices of bright fire creeping across its breadth. 
Here and there inthe center, or around the rim, foun- 
tains of the massive white metal leap up and fall back 
with heavy crash, or play aloft with surging crests of 
dazzling fire. Now and thena great power wells up 
from below, and the whole lake becomes a white, molten 
and surging surface, and pours a flooding sheet of fire 
over some partof the black floor around it, driving away 
in baste any visitors who have gone into the pit to fish up 
melted lava with their sticks. Two weeks ago the lava 
flood made a huge rush and carried away al! the parapet 
walls which it had built up, and filled the whole bottom 
of Halemanman pit with a surging lake, one hundred 
acres in breadth, The level of the lava is working well 
up toward the top of the pit, and must within a few 
months overflow upon the main floor of Kilauea, as is its 
habit. 

At present a comfortable horse trail traverses the two 
miles of this glossy but hummocky lava leading to the 
fire-pit, where you sit by night and dazzle your eyes 
with the bright and terrible fountains below, When the 
pit overflows the trail may be any day obliterated, But 
a new one can be made. Kilauea is a huge but tame 
volcano, like an elephant, more easily and safely handled 
than many less bulky and imposing creatures. 

When we have annexed the United States, and hitched 
you safely to us with an ocean cable, we shall expect 
Yosemite, Yellowstone aud Alaska tourists to slip over 
and inspect our grand fire fountains. 

HONOLULU. 


a 


THE IOWA SITUATION. 


BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 








Tue sympathetic interest everywhere expressed in the 
lowa political situation evidences unity of purpose in 
American progress. Steam and electricity every year 
bind the States more closely. Iowa and New York are 
but thirty hours apart and may hold familiar conversa- 
tion, forgetting the thousand intervening miles. Brain- 
beats and heart-throbs annihilate space. 

Political action in the Hawk Eye State is as wholly 
independent of the Empire State as tho each 
were in reality an empire. But sympathetic 
contact is at once felt when the spirit of prog- 
ress is aroused in either commonwealth. Iowa has 
long repudiated the doctrine of laissez faire which in 
American politics finds its present exponent in the 
Democratic Party. 

A generation ago Iowa defended the Union against a 
slaveholding oligarchy, and gave constitutional protec- 
tion to the civil and political rights of the colored mau. 
Later it welcomed the homestead laws which said ; ‘‘ The 
land belongs to the people; and he who will break it 
may take it,” giving preference always to the soldier who 
had risked his life for his country. 

Its school system early laid foundation for the general 





Royalist adherents from falling away and to raise money 
for political uses. 


intelligence which authorizes the United States Census 
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to declare that Iowa contains the least percentage of 
illiteracy of any State inthe Union. 

These vigorous testimonies of opposition to the go-as- 
you please method in the social order indicate the type 
of political belief which won for Iowa her Republican 
majorities in the State and in the nation. 

Tie logic of political evolution brought the Republican 
Party to its advocacy of prohibitory liquor legislation. 

As the slave mother and the homesteader and the re- 
turned soldier and ‘the little child in the midst ” had 
not looked to the Republican Party in vaia, neither did 
the drunkard’s wife have long to wait when the people 
— hrough an amendment to the Constitution, adopted 
June 27th, 1882—declared, ‘* The saloon must go.” 

At once the Republican Party, true to its instincts and 
true to the popular vote, enacted enforcing legislation 
which has driven the saloon out of more than two-thirds 
of the State's territory, tho it still defies the law in Dem- 
Not every Republican in Lowa isa 
prohibicionist: but Democratic prohibitionists are con- 


ovratic sections. 
spicuous by their infrequency. 

The attitude of the Republican‘’Party on the probibi- 
tioa question is not due to the coercion of temperance 
dynamiters outside the party; it is the necessary and 
free expression of the dominant purpose within the 
party. Persons unacquainted with the elevated tone of 
public morals and temperance: sentiment in Iowa are 
slow to appreciate this condition, 

My Eustern friends sometimes protest against my ap- 
proval and defense of this position of the Towa Repub- 
lican Party on the prohibition question. My coutention 
is that in Jowa any other position would be illogical, dis- 
honest, and therefore inexpedient and wrong. 

With these conditions in mind we are not surprised at 
the shibboleths which have become part of the political 
history ef the State—** The saloon shall never again have 
legal existence in lowa”™;** Republicanism in lowa mans 
a schoolhouse on every hilltop and no saloon in the val- 
ley”; * Lowa has no compromise to make with the sa- 
loon.” 

It is not strange that the country is shocked that the 
last Republican S.ate Convention, by ambiguous and 
contradictory assertions, showed the weakness of con- 


scious insincerity. The plank reads: 


“POR TEMPERANCE AND MORALITY, 


“That prohibition is no test of Republicanism. The 
general assembly has given to the State a prohibitory law 
as strong as any that has ever been enacted by any coun- 
try. Like any other criminal statute, its retention, modi 
fication or repeal must: be determiued by the general as 
sembly, elected by and in sympathy with the people, and 
to itis relegated the subject, to take such action as they 
may deem just and best in the matter, maintaining the 
present law in those portions of the State where it is now 
or can be made eflicient, and giving to other localities 
such methods of controlling and regulating the liquor 
traflic as will best serve the cause of temperance and mo- 
rality.”’ 

The first statement is strictly true, prohibition is not 
and never was atest of Republicanism, The first 
laration of the Republican Party after the adoption of 
the prohibitory amendment was, “making no new test 
of party fealty, we declare it to be the duty of the Leg- 
islatvre to enacta statute tocarry out the will of the peo- 
ple” 

From that time to this the Republican Party has mere- 
ly stood for the enforcement of law aud the people's will. 

Itis true that prominent Republicans inthe State have 


dec- 


just previously expressed. 


seen prominent Prohibitionists, and as individuals have 
udvocated Sen- 
I, Wilson, whose successor will be elected 


prohibition on high moral grounds, 
ator James 
by the coming Legislature, has been quite as influential 
as any other man in State politics. He wrote the reso- 
lution which contained the words ** making no new test 
of party fealty,” aad is himself in belief and in practice 
a Prohibitioaist. He does not attempt to force his per- 
sonal belief and his persoral practice upon the Repub- 
lican Party; but he does say the Republican Party must 
stand for the people's belief. 

Why, then, did the Republican Party weaken at its 
last Convention? Because temperance people in many 
parts of the State have become weary in well doing ; 
they have forgotten that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

The liquor traflic, emboldened by this cessation of 
armed resistance, has instituted a reign of terror in some 
localities before which flesh and blood qaail. 

In the city of Muscatine a short time since three law- 
abiding citizens, John Mahin, an editor, N. Rosenberger, 
an attorney, and Ik. M. Kissenger, a plain citizen, were 
engaged through ordinary and established methods in 
prosecuting saloons under the Iowa law. They are all 
men of high moral character. The first, John Mabin, 
editor of the Muscatine Journal, the oldest Republican 
paper in the State, excels in every quality of good 
citizenship. He is notin any offensive sense a temper- 
ance fanatic, but a quiet churchman, the head of a sweet 
household. 

What happened to these men? Their homes were 
utterly demolished by explo-ives at the same hour in the 
same night, and the lives of fourteen sleeping persons 
jeopardize d—ouly saved as by miracle. Sweet women 
and dear children terror-suruck by thunder and fire and 


smoke in the dead of night. Could anything be more 





diabolical? Could the plot have originated anywhere 
above the pit ? 

The murder of the Rev. Mr. Haddock, in Sioux City, 
a few years ago in the night-time by an assassin, dis- 
graced the State, but did not begin to equal this Mus- 
catine horror in fiendish purpose and execution. 

And this is Muscatine, one of the cities where ‘ pro- 
hibition is a failure” and one of the cities which seeks 
‘‘relief” from the law which is a ‘dead letter.” In 
justice to the whole State it should be said that no other 
city in the State is so shamefully notorious, and let it be 
known everywhere that in Des Moines, the largest city 
of the State (and Republican), no saloons exist. 

It is also undoubtedly true that the tide of emigration 
westward has effected a change in the population of 
Iowa, and has not strengthened temperance sentiment 
in some localities, 

Whether a popular vote now taken would sustain pro- 
hibition is an open question, I think it would. But, 
whether or no, the popular vote for prohibition in 1882 is 
still in force ; and when the Republican Party suggests a 
departure from the prohibitory policy of the whole 
S ute, it acts without authority. The attitude of the 
late Convention is illogical, contradictory and wrong. 
Personal interest, confusion, misunderstanding, misap- 
prehension and ioattention all conspired to bring about 
that unfortunate action. 

What, then, will good Republican prohibiti-nists do 
about it? They will hold to the party closer than ever and 
right the ship. It is to» noble a craft, it has carried too 
much precious freight of life and liberty and happiness, 
its crew are almost to a man good seamen ; no other craft 
afloat gives hope of carrying Jowa homes and Iowa in- 
dustries through the storm which in the present finan- 
cial and industrial crisis lowers over the whole nation. 

For a temperance man to vote any other ticket is to 
declare practically that it is more necessary to teach the 
Republican Party a lesson than to maintain prohibition. 
A few of the best men which Iowa contains will do this, 
but only a few. 

There is also another source of confusion in lowa poli- 
tics of which we are painfully conscious, During the 
hervic years which made Lowa history luminous before 
the world, the average Republican (as in other States) 
saw majorities depleted by the party’s advocacy of pro- 
hibitive legislation. Tbe liquor traffic and its apologists 
pursue to defeat those who, in politics, interfere with 
their business. 

The Republican Party everywhere loses at the rabble 
end of the line, and it does not receive the stedfast alle- 
giance of prohibitionists. When lowa Republicans were 
lighting to the death the battle of ** the home against the 
saloon,” when they were crying, ‘* We inake no compro- 
mise with the ssloon,” third party Prohibitionists kept 
up guerrilla warfare on these very Republicans. They 
contioue the warfare still. They declare that prohibition 
is the supreme question in the politics of the State and 
the nation ; they cast their votes in the way most help- 
ful to the enemies of prohibition. 

This inconsistent course grieves active workers for 
prohibition ; it exasperates average citizens whose polit- 
ical temper is not continuously keyed to hervic pitch, 
and they weaken in support of a doctrine outraged 
among its professed friends, 

The Democratic Party in lowa, as is usual every where, 
is opposed to any actual restriction of the liquor traftic. 
Tne present Governor, Horace Boies, is renominated 
with the tacit understanding that if elected and his 
party controls the Legislature, he will yo to the United 
States Senate. Governor Boies’s opposition to prohibi- 
tion and its enforcement and his pardoning men coy- 
victed under the law, give him a strong support among 
liquor sympathizers, 

The Populists have nominated a ticket. They are 
mainly for prohibition, but wholly subordinate that 
issue to financial vagaries and a general overthrow of 
existing conditions. They will not draw largely from 
the Republican Party. 

The old third line party Prohibitionists seem (as is 
their habit) jubilant over anything which weakens the 
chances of Republican success. Their orators and news- 
papers are loud in denunciation of thé Republican plat- 
form and quote with surprising eloquence the former 
noble position of the party. Those of us who are ac- 
quainted with their record cannot, however, forget that 
their Opposition to the party was quite as pronounced in 
the days when the party advocacy of prohibition was 
most heroic. 

A few Prohibition Republicans will this year, for-the 
first tine, scratch the ticket and substitute the Pronibi- 
tion Party nominee for the regular candidate. They do 
this to put themselves on record as against this late 
wrong utterance of the party, and select the head of 
the ticket to make their protest emphatic. These inde- 
pendent Republicans will support the legislative ticket, 
hoping thereby to save prohibition and elect a Repub- 
lican United States Senator. 

What do I think will be the result on election day? I 
believe the whole Republican ticket will be elected, and 
a Republican United States Senator chosen. 

To the Republicans in the East, who continually assert 
that prohibition has ruined the Republican Party in 
Iowa, I commend the consideration of the following 
facts: The States which surround Iowa and were for- 





merly Republican—Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mich. 
igan, Wisconsin and I}linois—have all lost rank during 
the last decade and have elected Democrats or Popn- 
lists to State and national afiairs. Jowa least of all has 
suffered, 

Iowa has a Democratic Governor, but she has only 
one Democrat in the National House of Representatives 
and has never sent any other than a Republican to the 
United States Senate. If Iowa fails to hold ber own 
this year it will be because through mistake or acci- 
dent or fraud she weakens in her controversy with the 
liquor traffic. 

Iowa will not fail. 

CHIcaGo, ILL. 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


BY J. E, TWITCHELL, D.D. 





THIS sacrament of the Church, according to common 
conception, is to be observed by those who believe in 
Jesus Christ es Redeemer and Lord, and are prayerful. 
ly endeavoring to walk in the way of divine com- 
mands, 

It may be called the ‘‘Home Gathering” of God’s 
children in commemoration of Sacrificial Love for the 
saving of the world. No act of the Christian is more 
solenin or more significent than this remembrance of 
the Crucified. Calvary is the one supremely sacred spot 
in all the earth, and the death of Christ the one divinely 
sacrificial death of all the ages. He who approaches the 
table of the Lord with ordinary feelings may well ques- 
tion his personal relation to Christ and his personal in- 
terest in the wonderful provisions of redeeming grace, 

There are two mounds in the village cemetery of my 
early New England home before which I stand, with 
emotions unlike those awakened by any other mounds of 
earth. Beneath those mounds, now grass-grown, rests 
all that was mortal of my own dear father and mother, 
When T visit that cemetery all the love and care and 
prayer of my sainted parents comes back to me, and I 
feel upon my soul a sense of indebtedness felt in the 
presence of no other scenes ; and I should doubt my 
love for those parents and my loyalty to them for what 
they were and what they did for me, were this not my 
experience, 

On the same principle | should doubt my love for 
and my loyalty to Christ, did not Calvary, coming pecu- 
liarly in sight, by a special act of remembrance of the 
divine gacrifice, fill my soul with a fresh sense of sacri- 
ficial Jove, and enlarge my conception of indebtedness 
to him who redeemed me with precious blood. 

The Christian, I think, can gauge with considerable 
accuracy his personal connection with Christ by his 
thought of him at, and as he approaches, the sacrament 
of the Supper. 

The question therefore arises, Who should come to the 
table of the Lord and with what feelings? 

In answer to this question we may remind ourselves 
that in nearly every church of average size at least four 
classes can be found who bear relation to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1. Warm-hearted, prayerful, earnest and measurably 
Foe these the observance of this 
sacrament is a spiritual feast in which they are refreshed 
and strengthened, and to whichthey look forward with 
sweet anticipation of special communion with their 
Lord. They never need reminding of the time of observ- 
ing the sacrament ; never of the “ Preparatory Lecture’ 
preceding it; never of the significance of it. They 
always find their place at the table of the Lord, Their re- 
ligion isto them a blessed reality; their hope a_ solid, 
substantial and restful experience ; their faith, possibly 
not altogether uniform, but always an inspiration and 
abiding possession, Loyal to Christ, they are loyalin their 
remembrance of him, according to his command, loyal 
to the Church, to their pastor and to each other. 

2. Formal professors. Ido not mean by these the 
necessarily false, without any experience of the love of 
God, or any faith in Christ, or any care for Christian 
things, but professors who are worldly, inactive, and of 
little Christian influence—men and women who are 
members of the Church, but who make religion not 
the business of their life, but hold it, rather, as of sec- 
ondary and incidental concern, whose spiritual condi- 
tion is not often, if ever, seriously considered. 

These look upon the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
as an ordinance properly observed, and as somehow 
helpful, and thus are present at the Lord’s table asa 
matter of principle, or for the sake of their example, oF 
because they know they shall be expected there, tho 
absent from many another service of the church. This 
sacrament, however, is to them substantially the same 
as any other church ordinance, and of no special signifi- 
cance ; thus it has no divine uplift for their souls ; it leaves 
upon them no tender impressions of sacrifice in their be- 
half, awakens no convictions of indebtedness or obliga- 
tion. Shall such observe this sacrament? Yes! more 
than any other class they need it! 

Of course having named the name of Christ such 
worldliness ought never to be allowed. But falling into 
this, and failing thereby of a tender and rich religious 
experience, the Lord Christ may not be denied by ab- 
sence from the commemorations of his dying love. Ifa 
man has grown worldly and cold-hearted and indifferent 
to the things of God, then all the more is obligation and 


These are : 


consistent members. 
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necessity upon him to take advantage of scenes and 
services which are calculated to warm his heart and win 
him back to Christ. No member of the church is to be 
beckoned away from the Lord’s table whose life is meas- 
urably consistent, nor are those to be distrusted who 
fail of restful and rejoiceful experience. Who has made 
church officer or pistor the judge of worthiness to par- 
take of the emblems of sacrificial love? 

Church membership includes a sacred covenant with 
God. Religion is principle, not feeling, altho feeling, 
more or less intense, follows when principle governs. 

The formal Christian may be a child of adoption. If 
go, be shall come into the light and liberty of ‘adoption 
by adhering to principle in obedience of Christ, but not 
by following evanescent feeling. The Lord's table is 
never to be forsaken because of any failure to find there 
the fullness of that experience which it was designed to 
aid in attaining. 

8. The disaffected, These are found in almost every 
church—men and women out of sympathy with the pas- 
tor, or with a church officer, or with the choir, or with 
gome private member of the church. Things are not ac- 
cording to their mind! Wrongs, real or imaginary, have 
been done them. Inconsistencies, real or imaginary, 
are observed. Faith is lost in the Christianity of one or 
another. Thus fellowships are broken, alienations oc- 
cur, jealousies arise, and the Lord’s table by one and 
another is forsaken. 

What shall be said of this condition of things’ Chris- 
tians are liable to do wrong, and liable to suffer wrong. 
We live in an imperfect world. The best of us are but 
partially sanctified. Misapprehensioos and alienations 
are easy. Rubbing against each other in trade, in poli- 
tics, in social life—wherever we meet and mingle, preju- 
dices and passions play ; and so antagonisms are experi- 
enced, 

Those who come to the Lord’s tahle ought to be in har- 
mony and sacred Christian fellowship. No anger or 
malice or jealousy or unchristian rivalry ought ever to 
be indulged by the followers of Christ, especially when 
they meet together in commemoration of dying and re- 
deeming love. If a professing Christian has wronged 
his brother, or is estranged from his brother through 
any fault of his own, he should at once seek forgiveness, 
reparation and reconciliation. Oa this point the teach- 
ing of Christis plain. No professing Christian, however, 
is to absent bimseif from the Lord’s table because of the 
sins or inconsistencies of another with whom he may be 
in covenant. He may not turn his back on Christ be- 
cause he is not in perfect fellowship and harmony with 
all those of his own church who bear the blessed name, 
or because he lacks confidence in one or another who 
comes with him to the observance of the sacrament, 
This would be denial of Christ. 

The Lord’s Supper was designed to be a season of 
“communion” one with another. The highest concep- 
tion, however, of this sacrament is communion with the 
unseen but surely present Christ; and this thought 
should outweigh all other thoughts, should control all 
other considerations. Blessed for the church when its 
members are all in, sweet fellowship ; but no one is to 

yait for this, unless the fellowship has been broken by 
his own act; then duty is plain, and immediately should 
be done, 

4. The timid and distrustful. These feel themselves 
unworthy, and shrink from professing or assuming that 
close relation to Christ, or that consistency of life which 
an observance of the sacrament seems to them to indi 
cate, 

From some cause or causes they live under a sense of 
self-condemnation, and cannot bear to appear before the 
world, or before their Christian brethren, as happy or 
even hopeful Christians. It is possible that these have 
better reason to hope and to rejoice than many another 
member of the church who is confident, and thus un- 
concerned, But naturally distrustful, and having exalt- 
ed views of what a Christian ought to” be, they hesitate 
and hold themselves apart from the commemorative 
gathering. 

There are more of this class in our churches and com- 
munities than most imagine—more than many a pastor 
has found, unless carefully and prayerfully he has 
sought them out, so winning their confidence as to call 
forth a statement of their condition. 

In the writer’s own parish, some years ago, a woman 
was found who united with the Church in asomewhat ob- 
scure town of Massachusetts seven years before, but who 
had never observed the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per from that time on, This woman had not wholly 
given up her Christian hope, but seemed to herself so 
Imperfect, and so construed the significance of the sac- 
rament in question, that she had not ventured in all 
these years to partake of the emblems of that broken 
body and shed blood ! 

The true significance of the Lord’s Supper and the real 
object of its origin were explained to her ; her privilege 
and duty urged upon her. At our next communion sea- 
son she was present, a tearful but joyful participant. 
Soon her children and later her husband followed her 
Into the fold of Christ, until within a single year, from 
that hitherto hopeless household, six had come in con- 
fession of their faith in Jesus. 

Thisis buta single illustration out of many that might 


and distrustful ones. Many a real Christian is in the val- 
ley, when he might be on the mountain ; lives under an op- 
pressive sense of unworthiness when he ought to rejoice 
and rest in the infinite worthiness of Christ and, under 
this conviction, commemorate the love that redeems and 
saves, 

Let any pastor look out upon his church and parish, 
seeking to ascertain the spiritual condition of those for 
whom he is an under shepherd, and he will find more 
than one absent from the Lord’s table who ought to be 
there. These are not utterly hopelessin regard to them- 
selves, but they are doubtful and distrustful, and have 
such a high conception of the worthiness required of 
those who may commemorate redeeming love as to keep 
them from this commemoration, No cases call more 
earnestly for counsel, sympathy and assistance. When 
will pastors learn that one of their most sacred duties is 
to search out these timid ones and set before them their 
blessed privileges? When will Christians learn that 
Christ saves them, not because they are perfect, but be- 
cause of his own free, abounding grace, which is all- 
sufficient for those who accept the provisions and sin- 
cerely desire to know and do the will of God? When 
will Christians learn that in their remembrance of the 
dying love of their common Lord they are to exalt him 
as Savior and take him as Master, whatever others who 
are at the table with them may do or fail to do? In an- 
other article the ‘* Preparatory Lecture” will be con- 
sidered. 
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THE TECHNIC OF RHYME. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY,. 


Asout one-third of those effects in poetry which are 
due only to the nature and relutions of the sounds em- 
ployed, is produced by certain well-defined or easily de- 
finable uses of the principle of parallelism, or repetition. 
The most generally recognized of these effects is Rhyme ; 
and as the word rhyme, besides, had once a wider signiti- 
cance than now (e g.,in the old useof staff-rhyme for allit- 
eration), I have ventured to use it in the heading of this 
article,rather than some more correct and general but less 
familiar term. The effects of which I speak form a class 
of prosodical phenomena, lying between the purely rhyth- 
mic group on the one hand and the purely phonetic on 
the other, and partaking to some extent of the nature of 
each. They might be defined broadly as the use of pho- 
netic means for ends primarily rhythmical ; and as they 
allhave in common the use of a recurrence of like 
vowels and consonants, the word homcophony might 
be used to connote them scientifically. 

At first glance it would perhaps seem that those re- 
currences of emphatic pitch and force which we call 
accent should be as properly classified here as are recur- 
rences of tone-color, ¢. ¢., vowels and consonant; for 
accent also is* phonetic in nature and rhythmical in 
function. But accent is so fixed a quality of English 
speech, and so universally present as the mark of all 
English rhythm, that it gives rise to no effects distin- 
guishable from those which are appropiately considered 
under the head of Rhythm pure and simple. With that 
re-enforcing, blending or complicating of the rhythm, 
which comes from recurrences of vowels and consonants, 
the case is otherwise. Such use of vowels and conso- 
nants is not universal in English speech, and its phonetic 
value is not, as with accent, swallowed up in its rhyth- 
mical function, but remains an equiponderant factor 
in the total expression. It is thus quite clearly dis- 
tinguished from accent and from all forms of simple 
Rhythm. 

The phenomena of Homiophony might be classified 
with regard to the nature of the sounds repeated, 
whether vowels, consonants or glides, or whether whole 
syllables, half syllables or single letters ; or a classifica- 
tion might be based on the position of the recurrent 
sounds, whether initial, medial or final. But a broader 
and more fundamental arrangement seems to be founded 
on distinction of function rather than on distinction of 
nature, and for this reason Iam inclined to adopt the 
following division of the subject : 

1. Repetitions on the accented places of lines or 
phrases, to re-enforce and color the rhythmic beat; i.e. 
Alliteration. 

2. Repetitions that mark off groups of feet, usually 
lines. With a slight widening of the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, this may be described as Rhyme. 

3. Repetitions that fall indiscriminately on accented 
and unaccented places in sufficient number to give unity 
to a passage by subtly filling the ear with the insistence 
of a dominant tone color. For this division Professor 
Sylvester, who first noted its importance if not its very 
existence, proposed the name syzygy, in the use of which 

he was followed by Lanier ; but the word is neither ob- 
vious nor musical and, after twenty years, it has failed 
tosecure acceptance. Mr. Bliss Carman proposes Collit- 
eration, which I have adopted as more euphonious and 
as following the analogy of alliteration, which is already 
familiar. 

The distinction between alliteration and colliteration 
may be illustrated by this passage from Browning, in 
which both effects are made use of : 


* But I know notany tone 





be given, proving the duty and the privilege of these timid 


Here the repeated f’s‘ fit, falter, forth) are a true alliter- 
ation, falling on the beat of the measure and emphasizing 
it; the t-class sounds (¢ in but, not, tone, fit, to and -ter, 
and th in thine and forth) arescattered indiscriminately, 
three falling in unaccented syllables, three on the ends of 
accented syliables, and two only (and those not exactly 
the same) on the beginnings of the accented syllables. 
The result of this scattering is that they do not catch the 
ear as the allicerating f’s do; but they do unconsciously 
impress the mind with a serse of a prevailing color, as 
will be readily perceived by substituting for them sounds 
of some other group, the k-group for instance. Again, 
the n’s (know, not, any, tone, thine) form a colliterating 
group with a slight associated alliteration (the final 1's of 
tone and thine, which strongly affect the beat), Iam 
aware that the pure Saxon understanding of * allitera- 
tion” had reference to initial sounds only ; but as the 
final sounds are sometimes used in a manner similarly 
emphasizing the beat of the measure, and as it would be 
awkward and over-technical to use more new words than 
are absolutely necessary, it seems to me that the word 
alliteration may well bear this slight extension of mean- 
ing—more especially as in current use it is by no means 
commonly held to its strict original significance. 

As compared with colliteration and rhyme, alliteration 
is physical in expression, appealing as it does to that in- 
stinct for the rhythmic beat which is the most widely 
distributed of the esthetic feelings. Thus alliteration 
may be properly used for vigorous expression, for 
phrases intended to stick in the memory or for a some- 
what bold and dashing beauty. Used out of place or 
without reference to the expressive fitness of the sounds 
chosen for its service, it becomes glaring and vulgar, and 
thus has fallen with many into very bad odor. Some 
critics have been uncritical enough to attack the gentle 
Spenser for its employment, their own ears for its finer 
uses having perhaps been blunted by some poetaster’s 
blundering. 

An example of the dubious use of alliteration is Poe’s 

“Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes": 

for the unlikeness of the ideas suggested by the two 
lines, which nevertheless alliterate on the same letter, 
makes the alliteration seem forced for its own sake 
rather than employed for purposes of expression, On 
the other hand, Tennyson's 

“ Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land and sea 

And my Willy’s voice in the wind, * O mother, come out to me,’ ” 
is peculiarly felicitous, since the expression of w as a 
tone-color, as we find by researches in another branch 
of the subject, is weird and uncanny, easily becoming 
either awesome or elfin according to the other sounds 
with which it is associated, 

Alliteration is obvious. Colliteration is artful, unob- 
trusive and subtle ; it produces its effect without the 
reader’s perceiving how it is done. Whien very marked 
and associated with some degree of alliteration, its 
beauty may be consciously noted, as in Tennyson’s 

* Moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

But in by far the greater number of cases (and the fre- 
quency of colliteration in good verse can hardly be over- 
estimated) the ear has no consciousness of it whatever. 
This is far from saying that it has no effect, for the ear 
unconsciously co-ordinates many more phenomena than 
ever rise into consciousness. When the attention. how- 
ever, is called to any particular instance of colliteration, 
it is easy to perceive that it is the cause of a continuity 
of rhythm and a sweetness of expression, of which we 
were before dimly aware altho not rationally cognizant, 
Again, if we substitute in any given case a number of 
contrasting sounds for the colliterating ones, the loss 
becomes evident and sometimes grotesque, 

Rhyme, or the use of repetition to mark off groups of 
feet, may be divided into—1. Complete Rhyme, where 
the sounds repeated are entire syllables. 

* Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and my eye may be deceived.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


“Soft and strony and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from morning’s rosiest hight, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter.’ 


SWINBURNE. 

2. Common rhyme, where the accented vowel and all 
succeeding sounds are repeated, but the preceding con- 
sonants vary. This is the ordinary Mnglish usage. 

3. Assonance, where the accented vowel is repeated, 
but the succeeding sounds vary. If the consonant or 
consonants preceding the vowel are also repeated, it may 
be distinguished as a full assonance, 


* Ah, couldst thou know poor wretch, what | bave known, 
See what I saw upon that bank enshriné/, 
Soft pity had not wholly left thy soul 
And tears had dimmed, thy hard eyes uninviled.” 
“Love Sonnets of Proteus.” 


Assonance seems rather too weak to fulfill the function 
of rhyme, unless it be either full assonance, or an asso- 
nance of rich and sonorous vowel sounds, such as 0, aw 
and the like. : 

4, Half-rhyme. 1 propose this name to distinguish 





So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow.” 


rhyming by repetition of those sounds only which follow 
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the accented vowels, the accented vowels themselves 
varying : 
“ O pale, pale now those rosy lips 
1 aft hae kissed sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly !”—BURNS. 

This has always been used to some extent by English 
poets, but has recently been brought somewhat prom- 
inently into notice by the poems of Emily Dickinson, in 
which it is used very frequently. 

Rhvmein all these forms is a more mentalizing use of 
repetition than either alliteration with its appeal to the 
pbysical instinct for the rhythmic beat, or colliteration 
with its subtle, emotional suggestiveness. Its dominant 
function is to define the architecture of the verse. It 
marks off the line-group, a purely artificial kind of 
phrase, for which the ear has no such physical instinct 
as for the rhythmic beat, and which it is under no com- 
pulsion to observe, as in the case of the true phrase. It 
also enables the ear to follow and co-ordinate the still 
more complex structure of the stanza; and, indeed, 
many stanzas are such only by virtue of the order of the 
rhymes. The sonnet is a notable and highly organized 
example. 

In English, complete rhymes (the rimes parfaites of 
the French authors), assonances and half-rhymes are 
usually used only in a sporadic manner, to prevent the 
typical form, the common rhyme, from becoming mo- 
notonous. Their own expression is partly subordinated to 
their use for variety’s sake. But even thus, they havé 
an individuality of expression, and this becomes more 
distinct when they are employed independently. Rhyme 
proper (especially in the form of complete rhyme, but 
also in that of common rhyme) is the most mental form, 
using the greatest amount of parallelism, which is a 
mentalizing principle. (Vid. ‘‘ The Technic of Poetry,” in 
THE INDEPENDENT, April 7th and 2ist, 1892.) Incomplete 
rhymes this goes so far as to produce a precision and 
nicety much loved by the French, who more than any 
other nation employ this artifice, but easily passing over 
into affectation and a kindof punning. so that the Eng- 
lish, who dislike dandyism so much that they sometimes 
affect rudeness, have refused to accept more than an in- 
frequent use of rhymes of this nature. Assonances pro- 
duce the most imperceptible effect of all, while half- 
rbymes add to the sense ¢f parallelism conveyed, a con- 
sciousness of the opposition of the vowels used that 
makes their expression more vital, careless and passion- 
ate. For the simple fulfillment of the function of mark- 
ing structure, the common rhyme (mental, but not too 
mental) is the most fit, and the instinct of the race has 
approved it. 

All these forme, rhymes, half-rhymes and assonances, 
may involve one syllable only, in which case they are 
called masculine rhymes and express strength ; or they 
may involve two syllables (which nevertheless belong to 
one and the same word), in which case they are called 
feminine and are more emotional in expression. Triple 
rhymes ¢@iffer slightly, if at all, from feminine rhymes 
and may be considered under the same head. 

“ Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold!” 
—BAYARD TAYLOR. 
* Odor, when sweet violets sicken 
Live within the sense they quicken.—SHELLEY. 
* Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair !”—Hoop. 


Even if the two (or more) syllables be from different 
words, so long as the unaccented words remain the same 
throughout and are enclitic, as in 

“To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbad sense to steal it’ (KEATS), 
the rhymes may be properly classed as feminine. But 
when combinations of words (with this one apparent ex- 
ception) are used to produce double or triple rhymes, the 
result is a third type, the forced rhyme, usually used for 
purposes of comedy and always conveying a sense of 
mental acrobatics or else of willfulness and whim. 
“Image the whole, then execute the parts— 
Fancy the fabric 


Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick !’—BROWNING. 
* But oh, ye lords of ladies intellectual ! 
Inform us truly, haven’t they hen-pecked you all?” 
; —Byron. 
Sometimes forced rhymes may be used to express real 


beauty, but always with an element of whimsicalness or 
willful exuberanee of feeling : 
“ Fife of frog and call of tree-toad, 
All my brothers, five—or three-toed, 
With their revel no more vetoed, 
Making music in the rain.”—BLIss CARMAN. 
Internal rhymes are rhymes that occur in the middle 
instead of at the end of lines. These may simply mark 
off phrases instead of lines, as in 


“The shadows lay along Broadway.”—WILLIS. 
Or they may be used to create a kind of artiticial cesu- 
ralation, in which case they might be said to bear a rela- 
tion to cesural pauses analogous to that which end- 
rhymes bear to final pauses. In the example from Poe 
which follows, the rhyme coincides with an actual cesu- 


ral pause; the two succeeding examples are entirely 
artificial. 4 
“Thrilled me, flled me with fantastic terrors.”—PoE. 


“* Now I may speak: You fool, for all 
Your lore! Who made things plain in vain? 
What was the sea for ?’’—BROWNING. 


* Master of the murmuring courts 
Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 
Lo, my spirit here exborts 
All the powers of thy demesne 
For their aid to woo my queen. 
What reports 
Yield thy jealous courts unseen ?’’—RossEtT1. 
When, however, no groupings whatever are marked, 
rhyme becomes easily grotesque : 
“Tis evening, and from the dark park, hark! 
The signal of the setting sun, one gun.”"— Hoop. 
If not absolutely to be condemned for this reason, Swin- 
burne’s line on Villon comes perilously near it: 
“ Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name.” 
But if the syllables thus treated have no final conso- 
nants, this very same phenomenon may become surpass- 
ingly beautiful ; witness the last line of Verlaine’s son- 
net *‘ Parsifal” : 
* Et 6 ces voix d'enfants chantant dans la coupole!"’ 
From this it is only a step to forms that are unquestion- 
ably alliterative or colliterative—a step that may be 
bridged by such a line as Byron’s 


“Oh, we'll go no more a-roving.” 
All of which goes to show that, useful as these classifi- 
cations are in analyzing the expression of verse, it must 
never be forgotten that the divisions are not separated 
by hard and fast lines, but pass over into one another by 
almost imperceptible gradations. They must be appre- 
hended with as clear a sense of their fluidity as of their 
distinctness, 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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HOME PATRIOTISM. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTUN, 





WE hear of successful attempts made by philanthropic 
individuals here and there to improve various localities, 
tho the hostility of people in general to all change is as 
obstinate as surprising. <A striking instance of the in- 
difference of a community to their environments may be 
seen in the little village of Mamaroneck, in Westchester 
County. Mr. Constable has spent many thousand dol- 
larsin building a beautiful stone church, artistic and 
perfect in all its parts, with exquisitely carved pillars, 
stained-glass windows, a fine organ and a chime of bells, 
Outside, the grounds are neatly laid out with gravel 
walks, trees, shrubs and flowers—altogether an object 
lesson to the community that might suggest some 
artistic touches to their respective habitations, streets 
and gardens. But alas! as yet no one takes the sugges- 
tion ; the church stands there like an oasis in the desert, 
for beyond its limits disurder and desolation prevail. 
The Rev. Mr. Van Bokkelen, the rector, has a task be- 
fore him, not only to save the souls but to cultivate the 
‘* Home Patriotism” of his people. 

Mr. Bryce well says: 


“ American citizens are capable of working themselves 
into a fury of jingo patriotism over some trifling interna- 
tional incident, like that of a row among drunken sailors 
in the streets of Valparaiso, or hike the unthinking hulla- 
balloo over a proposal to anuex Hawaii; but they bear 
with complete indifference the constant scandal of an 
ignorant and corrupt municipal administration which 
brings disgrace upon the name of popular government the 
world over.” 

In Green Cove Springs, a beautiful watering place in 
Florida, the ladies have formed a village improvement 
association, with a brigade called the ‘‘Star Branch,” 
composed of about forty boys and girls, whose motto is : 
‘*Cleanliness is next to godliness.” The pledge which 
they repeat at the opening of every meeting is as fol- 
lows: 

“T promise not to litter the streets with papers, fruit- 
skins or anything that will make the place untidy ; neitber 
will I mutilate or deface fences, kill birds, or rob their 
nests, and I will also use my influence to prevent others 
from doing so.” 


They have a regular organization, oflicered from their 
own members. The weekly meetings are conducted 
under parliamentary rules and enlivened by singing, 
recitations, readings and calistheiric exercises. Tne 
benetit of such training to the children cannot be over- 
estimated, and the work they do and save by keeping 
their pledge is no small factor in the problem: ‘* How 
shall we keep our city cleau and healthy?” At the 
weekly meeting each one of the children reports, orally, 
what he or she has picked up and deposited in the 
barrels, 

A philanthropic gentlemen, who has taken a deep in- 
terest in beautifying the town, has placed boxes, neatly 
painted, with covers, at the corners of the streets, with 
appropriate mottoes on them, Into these everything 


that would deface the village is promptly consigned, 
The association hires a man with a wheelbarrow to 
pitrol the streets, and the ladies in turn see that he does 
Fortunately all the inhabitants are pleased 
with the experiment and do their uttermost to preserve 


his duty. 





the orderjand cleanliness of their streets. Here are some 








specimens of the quaint mottoes that meet the eyes of 
visitors at every turn : 
“You are welcome to everything you find here 
Use, don’t abuse, and to all good cheer.” 

‘When the matrons and maidens of a nation are busy 
and virtuous, that nation is rising ; when they are not so 
it is on the rapid decline: for wise and virtuous women 
are God’s modelers on earth—of a nation’s heroes and 
sages,”’ 

“It is with many enterprises as with striking fire; we 
do not meet with success except by reiterated efforts, and 
often at the instant when we despaired of success,’ 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

‘Energy will do everything that can be done in this 
world.” —GOETHE. 

I am indebted to Captain E.C. Garner, of Jacksonville, 
for the above facts. H2 writes me as follows: 

‘*There are quite a number of as-ociations now in exist- 
ence in this State, all growing out of the one at Green 
Cove. The work they have done is valuable, is practical, 
and it is the only incorporation that I know of that is ep- 
tirely in charge of women.” 


The Women’s Health Protective Association, organ- 
ized lately in Brooklyn, N. Y., is making great efforts to 
keep the streets clean. The women that belong to this 
association ask their neighbors to be particularly careful 
about the ash barrels, a duty that demands no ordinary 
care. The women make complaints to the authorities 
where there is gross untidiness. They protest against 
the throwing of fruit skins on the sidewalk. They 
themselves use barrels ‘‘of hard wood varnished, of 
handsome appearance, with the initials of the association 
on the side”; and they provide barrels for those who 
cannot afford to buy them. The members promise to 
burn up waste paper ; to hire men to act as inspectors in 
the streets; and they have issued a circular that is a 
Macedonian cry to men. 

Unlike the good people in Florida, some in Brooklyn 
will not second the efforts of the Women’s Association, 
Obstinate neighbors tell them ‘that they will put any- 
thing they choose into their ash barrels and that they 
wish other folks would attend to their own business,” 
These untidy housekeepers forget that papers from their 
ash barrels may be blown into the area of some member 
of this Association, and thus it becomes her business, to 
educate every one in that neighborhood as_ to the duties 
of Home Patriotism. One disorderly person on a block 
can mar the best efforts of all the rest. 

Miss Ada C, Sweet, formerly President of the Women’s 
Municipal Order League of Chicago, writes me: 

“The League has found two great obstacles in its way ; 
first, the complete self-satisfaction of the American people 
as regards their administration of public affairs, and sec- 
ond, the poison of our vicious spoils system, which enters 
every atom of public work er business, from the President's 
chair to the country read commissioner. The formation 
of small societies in the different wards of the city has 
proved to be a very beneficial step in Chicago ; in these so- 
cieties such practical matters as the buruing of household 
garbage in the kitchen stoves, the providing of proper re- 
ceptacles for such waste material as must be sent away 
through the scavenger, the proper plumbivg of homes, the 
question of drinking water, the responsibility of property 
owners and householders for the condition of streets, side- 
walks and alleys abutting upon their premises, were dis- 
cussed by the members of the association, and a great deal 
of good is done in this quiet way. Our public work last 
year was mainly in the direction of trying to secure facili- 
ties for the destruction, by fire, of all garbage and refuse 
gathered by city authorities; we obtained an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 from the City Council for the erection of 
garbage crematories, but the whole y ear was frittered away 
by incompetent health and public works officials. We es- 
t»blished a great. many drinking fountains throughout the 
business portions of the city by our appeals to the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, and we are establishing free 
bathing places for the poor. We have caused the city to 
place waste boxes for paper, etc., on the streets, and this 
has made quite a saving in the appearance of the down- 
town district. We have caused a very strict examination 
to be made as to tlie sanitary condition of the public school, 
houses and have quite thoroughly aroused public opinion 
on this subject ; but our work lies before us, a vast and 
herculean labor ; as yet, we feel we have just skirmished 
around the edges ” ; 

The University Settlement Society, 26 Delancy Street, 
New York, is doing a most important work in this line. 
It is looking after the sanitary condition of the 
homes of the poor and the education of the children, 
and trying to compel the city authorities to clean the 
streets and the alleys where those who do the hard work 
of the world now dwell. Let those who live in palace 
homes remember that they are not safe so long as the 
dwellings of the poor are neglected. Diseases engendered 
there are wafted far and near, robbing many a family 
circle of those they love best. 

Mr. Lester W. Clark, Secretary of the New York Uni- 
versity Settlement Society, says in a note to me: 

“ Weare fighting agaiust filthy streets, with moderate 
success. Our active work this summer has been in home 
sanitation. We hope to reach the streets in time, and even 
now are crusading against garbage and litter.” 

Mr, J. C. Pumpelly, Secretary of the New York City 
Improvement Society, says that the objects of their or- 
ganization are: 

‘To secure better service in the cleaning of streets, that 
ash and dirt-carts be covered, that sweepings be sooner re 
moved after being collected, that ashes and garbage be 
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kept in separate receptacles, and be promptly and regular- 
ly removed, and the receptacles be kept within the stoop 
lines; that barrels on wheels be immediately used to hold 
the street sweepings until collected by carts. 

“To enforce the laws prohibiting the throwing of papers 
and refuse in the streets and secure the punishment of 
offenders. 

“To secure the adoption of improved methods for the 
disposition of ashes and garbage ; that garbage be inciner- 
ated, and ashes and sweepings be used for filling in, where 
practicable. ; 

“To remove the necessity for the payment by many citi- 
zens for work which should be properly performed by the 
authorities.” 

Much has been said as to the difficulty of disposing of 
garbage in our large cities. The following experiment 
now going on in Boston shows how easily and at what 
gmall expense it can be done. The crematory there is 
about twenty-three feet long, ten feet wide, and ten feet 
high, and has fire-brick walls a foot thick covered with 
boiler steel, braced with great iron rods to keep them 
from being forced apart by the heat. The receptacle for 
the garbage has a capacity of several tons, and is fed 
through openings in the top with iron covers, The fur 
nace in which the fire is started is a part of the structure 
and is fed with crude petroleum conducted by means of 
pipes from a large tank aconsiderable distance away, 
A wood fire is first started, and then the oil is turned on 
and, with other devices for generating inflammable 
gases, an intense heat is soon produced, A blower, run 
by a six-power steam engine, forces this fiery mass into 
the receptacle for the garbage which is slowly fed until 
it becomes a burning mass. 

The combustion is very rapid, the garbage disappear- 
ing as fast as it isshoveled in. There are two chambers 
for its reception and asystem of drafts by which all the 
smoke and gases go from one to the other, making a com- 
plete circuit of the crematory, what is left escaping to 
the air through a high chimney. In the testall kinds of 
stuff were fed into the furnace just as they were col- 
lected, tin cans, bottles, bones, and similar matter being 
disposedof. From twenty-five to thirty gallons of oil, 
costing about three cents a gallon, were used each hour, 
consuming from four to five tons of offal an hour. Scarce- 
ly any ashes are made. The amountof garbage collected 
by the city each day is two hundred tons, and it is esti- 
mated that this can all be consumed by four furnaces at 
acost of about twenty-five cents a ton. The whole 
operation is remarkably free from odor, and scarcely 
any offensive smell is noticeable coming from the fur- 
nace. ’ 

GLEN COVE, L. L. 
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THE STUDY OF LAW. 


BY JAMES W, GERARD, LL.D, 





Not to those who live in cities, where law schools give 
every facility for the study of law, is this article 
addressed ; but rather to those who, living on lonely 
farms aud in small to wns, feel some inclination to enter 
upon the most difficult of professions. Tne youth whose 
poverty seems a heavy handicap should not despair of 
winning his way at the Bar; he already possesses the 
sharpest spur of success, that of necessity. 

Erskine, who did not begin the study of the law 
until he was twenty-five years of age, and after- 
ward became Lord Chancellor, gives us a forcible in- 
stance of necessity as a stimulus, and of the power of 
determination to overcome obstacles. In addressing the 
Court for the first time, he felt embarrassed, depressed 
and diffident, but gradually assumed courage as he 
imagined his wife and children, then in distress, tugging 
ut his robe and telling him to remember them. 

Lord Etdon, Chancellor of Eagland, said that ‘‘ every 
young lawyer ought to be half starved. It had a fine 
effect,” 

Two great systems of law are in use in the civilized 
world; one in use on the Continent of Earope and in 
countries settled by colonists from that continent. This 
system is derived from the Roman, or Civil Law of the 
Roman Empire, and is not of immediate interest to 
young law students in this country; the State of 
Louisiana alone, formerly under Spanish and Freach 
tule, fuilows the Civil Liaw. The second great system 
of lawis that in use ia Eagland and in the Uuited 
States and is known as the Common Law. This system 
of law, consisting of the ancient customs of the inhab- 
itants of Eagland, is not reduced to the form of an exact 
code, but is found ia the treatises of men learned in the 
lawand in judicial dacisions. In Kagland this system 
has undergone many changes, necessitated by the altered 
Coaditions of modern times and the req airements of pro- 
gressive civilization, and has been much modified by the 
statutes enacted by Parliament. Altho the Parliament 
has the right toc 1ange the whole system of law, it has 
left the Com non Law unchanged, except waen pressing 
heeds and chauged conditions required a divergence from 
"ts rules, The English colonists who settled in this 
Country brought with them so much of this Common 
Law of Eagland, molified by the statutes passed in 
Parliament, as was adapted to their needs and condition. 
The Commentaries of Blackstone in Eagland and of Kent 
in this country,on the Common Law and Constitution of 
their respective countries, are the first Jegal books to be 
read by the law student. The student who has read and 





digested either of those books possesses a good knowl- 
edge of the principles of law; of course the statutes 
(laws passed by the Legisla‘ure) and the practice of the 
courts differ in each State, altho there is a general simili- 
tude between them, General Butler attributed his first 
success at the Bar to knowledge gained by a careful 
perusal of Blackstone’s Commentaries; and no lawyer 
has probably attained success who has not given years 
to the reading of law of that general character, Rufus 
Choate used to study until two o'clock in the morning, 
and Blackstone and Kent were his light reading ; and 
Erskine, a celebrated English barrister, made a careful 
digest of every book and case he read, 

The knowledge gained from study is not all that is 
necessary; a lawyer must possess some knowledge of 
human nature, and at least the power of clothing his 
thoughts in forcible and appropriate language. The 
want of this latter power is illustrated in the case of a 
young lawyer who stood up in court and stammered: 
** May it please the Court—my—my—may it please—my 
—unfortunate—unfortunate—client"— He was rather 
harshly but humorously interrupted by the Judge who 
said: ‘*So far as you have gone, Mr. Green, the Court is 
entirely with you.” 

The lawyer should acquire such a delivery as will hold 
his hearers, and not prolong or drone out his remarks in 
wandering speech, otherwise he may be placed in the 
position of the English barrister who droned to sleep a 
boy sitting in the courthouse wiadow. The boy fell to 
the ground, and was falsely reported to be killed ; where- 
upon the tiresome lawyer was indicted by some wag, for 
**manslau zhter, committed with a long, dull instrument 
of no value whatever: to wit, a speech.” 

Success in the profession of the law, asin tbat of arms, 
not infrequently is owed to chance; but chance only 
presents the opportunity which the individual must be 
intelligent enough to seize and turn to advantage. Lord 
Eldon, when a struggling barrister, was given a guinea 
fee merely to appear in a case for a party supposed to 
have no interest in the decision ; nevertheless he read all 
the papers, and came to the conclusion that his client 
had a right to the property involved; his client gave 
him a reluctant permission to argue the case, saying he 
would give Eldon no extra fee for so doing. Lord Eldon, 
nevertheless, persevered, won the case, and laid the 
foundation of a fame which caused him, in after years, 
to be made Chancellor of England. 

A knowledge of history is necessary to the student of 
liw, for without such knowled ze it is impossible to trace 


reasons for the changes that have taken place in this de- 
velopment. The law of Eagland, whence we derive our 
law, was inflienced by th? needs of the feudal system ; 
and tho the feudal system has passed away,its influence 
remains, and a knowledge of its principles is absolutely 
needful to the lawyer who aspires to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the law of real property. 

Much of the law of A lniralty, that branch of the law 
that relates to those ‘* who go down to the saa in ships,” 
is founded on the customs in use among the merchants 
of Rhodes, about 709 B.c., and the laws of Oleron, pro- 
mulgated by Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine ; and those of 
Wisbury, a little island in the Baltic, in force in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, are often quoted in 
seacases. This branch of the law is a delightful one in 
practice, and is free from the turmoil and irritation of 
other branches of the profession, as it requires knowl- 
elge of navigation and its rules and technical terms. 
This branch of study may be begun quite early and may 
pleasantly combine pastime and instruction, 

Of interest is the history of law itself, What story 
can be more dramatic than that of the Englishman ac- 
cused of murder who, as late as the year 1817, threw 
down his glove in open court and demanded a trial of 
his cause by the wager of battle. The startled judges 
put their heads together and were forced to decide that, 
under the law, the man had aright to this ancient and 
barbarous method of trial. As the accuser was much 
inferiorin strength to the accuse 1, he declined the fight, 
and the supposed murderer went free. 

In the days when this custom of deciding cases by a 
personal fight wasin full force, monks and women, being 
incapable of appearing in the lists, were represented by 
champions. In theold manuscripts interesting accounts 
are to be found of the champions who were kept as reg- 
ular retainers at the various monasteries ; and the length 
of time now required to bring an action to trial may be 
derived from the custom of allowing these champions 
a chance to get into training before the appointed day of 
battle. 

An excellent preparation for the study of law is the 
study of geometry. The student of geometry learns to 
arrange his arguments in logical order, to explain clearly 
and concisely, and to pass to no new argument until the 
preceding one on which it is founded is fully proved. 
Many lawyers build up an elaborate mass of arguments 
leading to the point they wish to prove, only to see the 
whole fabric fail because they have omitted to establish 
one of the points on which their case depends. 

Political economy is useful in training the brain, as 
well a3 a most interesting study, aud one with which the 
politician must be well acquainted. The study of logic 
and frequent debates are also of great need for forensic 





success. By open debates the young man acquires con- 


the development of law and to understand clearly the: 


fidence in himself, he becomes accustomed to the sound 
of his own voice, he learns to think on his legs, and grad- 
ually natural diffidence is overcome, Thereare no quali- 
fications more necessary for a forensic practitioner than 
coolness, presence of mind and self-confidence. 

In the large cities lawyers evince a tendency to devote 
themselves to particular branches of the profession. 
These branches miy be roughly divided as follows : real 
estate law; the law of corporations; criminal law; the 
law as practiced in the courts of the surrogates or ordi- 
naries, which has to do wich wills and the settlement 
and care of estates; admiralty law, which relates to col- 
lisions at sea, maritime dealings, etc. There is alsu in- 
surance and patentlaw. The most lucrative branches of 
the law in these modern days are patent law, andthe law 
relating to corporations and practice in the Surrogates’ 
Courts; young lawyers who desire to make money hav- 
ing been often advised to *‘ go to work witha will.” To 
bea patent lawyer a general knowledge at least of me- 
chanics, chemistry and other branches of natural philos- 
ophy is requisite. 

C mntry lawyers, of course, having a varied practice, 
do not, as a rule, mike a specialty of one branch of law. 

Let us take the cass of a young man living ona farm 
or in a village who wishes to become a lawyer. All the 
States require the applicant to pass an examination and 
to be over twenty-one years of age, and many States re- 
quire a clerkship to be served in the office of some law- 
yer. 

As a rule, those serving such clerkships are not paid, 
altho in the large cities they sometimes receive as much 
as ten or twelve dollars a week. The aspirant, there- 
fore, should commence his period of clerkship in the of- 
fice of some neighboring lawyer, fulfilling his required 
period of clerkship at such times as he is able to attend. 
Necessary books he should be able to borrow from the 
lawyer. Much of his study for admission to the Bar will 
have to be done at home. [f he is studying at an acad- 
emy or high school, he could attend the law office dur- 
ing his free hours. The examinations for admission to 
the Bar are usually quite easy. A young man who, 
studying for three hours each day or evening during a 
period ot eighteen months, cannot learn enough law to 
pass a succesful examination for admission to the Bar 
of any of the Sates, had better give up all idea of be- 
coming a lawyer. 

Once admitted, the young lawyer may remain in his 
native town or village, or seek his fortune in the large 
cities, In the co1atry anil smull towns the salary paid 
the beginner ia a law office is small, if, in leed, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a situation as law clerk. Oa the other 
hand, the liviag is cheaper, and the beginner is sur- 
rounded by his friends, who may bring him business. 
The couatry lawyer hi3s more time for study, and can 
devoze himself to lozal politics, ani the study of rhe law 
will have fitted him for politics as well as professional 
life. 

In the cities, on the other hand, clerkships paying 
about tifteen dollars a week can bs obtained by a bright, 
young lawyer ; and his subsequeatadvancement depends 
upon himself, 

Tae hours ia the city offices are usually from nine to 
half-past five or six. Tie clerk learns much practical 
law, but must devote miny evenings to study if he ex- 
pects to read the law R:ports and keep up his knowledge 
of the principles of law. Tae rewards of the successful 
lawyer are great; alarge number of lawyers in New 

York City make over twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
and to ge! this retura they have risked no capital. The 
successful business; man works as hard as the suc- 
cessful lawyer, but to obtain an income equal to that of 
the lawyer he ha3 had to risk his capital and often run 
the chance of bankruptcy or total ruia. Tne number of 
lawyers inthe commercial cities is large, bat so is the 
volume of legal busin+ss. Tne transfers of real estate, 
mortgaging real and personal prop:rty, organization of 
corporations and formation of partnerships, drafting of 
railroad mortgages, and agreements, formation of clubs, 
and drawing of wills area few instances of the affairs 
in which the supervi-ion of a lawyer is required, altho 
there is no controversy 10 be tried ina court. Asarule, 
each newspaper of importance has a regular salaried 
lawyer to defend its libel suits and attend to its con- 
tracts and other legal business, and banks and corpora- 
tions furaish a grout volume of business. 

It is trus that a young aail uiknown lawyer, hanging 
out his banner in a city like New York, might wait a 
long tim? for basiness ; bat the large law offices always 
offer a chance t» the bright, young lawyer who is not 
afcaid of work and who, by making his services indis- 
pensable to hisemployers, can provide for his owa suc- 
cess. It is anoteworthy fact tha. hardly one lawyer of 
proninence in New York is a native of that city, and 
most of the successful lawyers hsz1n life without money 
or friends to help them on, New England and Western 
New York furnishing a majority. It will be gathered 
from the above tat a young mio contemplatiag the pro- 
fession of the law may practically begin his legal studies 
at school, by giving his attention cto a course of reading, 
tostudy and metho Js tht will b2 a preparatory introduc- 
tion and basis of his lagul elacation. Ia corclusion let 
the student remember that ‘ there is always room at the 
top.” 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 

THE House did not have its best speakers to the fore 
until the very last day before the Elections Bill was to 
come toa vote. The flings back and forth, with one ex- 
ception, have not been well managed ; they were coarse, 
rough taunts, and might better not have been said. The 
members have grown careless in their manners, as if the 
infection of roughness had spread from their language. 
They smoke anywhere and everywhere on the floor of the 
House ; they go by the Speaker's desk, cigar in mouth, 
and they often sit with their feet on their desks as if they 
I had seen this sort 
of thing in the committee room of the Ways and Means. 
I remember contemplating the yellow stockings of one 
of the members and wondering to which man they be- 
longed; his figure was obscured by the feet of other 
it was difficult to trace them to their 
1 could only feel sure that it was not Mr. Jerry 
Simpson, because it is well known he has no stockings. 
But this was in a committee room, where a certain ease 
of manner is more allowable. 

If in his speech a Republican alluded to the events of 
thirty years ago he was met with that fierce sensitive- 
ness Which the party in the wrong always shows, as if 
the consequences of those days were to be ignored. What 
was the whole struggle worth except as it affects the 
future’ The results were to stretch down the centuries. 
Yet the passionate desire of Southern men, to rehabili- 
tate themselves, to ignore the past, is such that they fly 
into abuse and denunciations if a word is said about the 
War. The issues are not old; they are lasting. We 
shall feel the effect of the fortunate end of the Rebellion 
of 1861 to the end of time; and what is the use of deny- 
ing it? 


wanted to show polish somewhere. 


members, so that 
source. 


The chief feature of the speaking on the Elec- 
tions Bill was as I have said above, with very few excep- 
tions. 

The one colored member from the South is a Mr. Mur- 
ray, from South Carolia, He is the one sop thrown by 
the grudging whites to a sentiment that four or five mil- 
lion blacks should be allowed so much representation as 
that. He is very black, well educated, and speaks with 
none of the Southern accent, which the whites, we are 
always told, learn from the blacks. 

Mr. Kyle, of Nebraska, was speaking on the Demo- 
cratic side. He was citing the case of Montgomery, of 
Mississippi, an educated black man, a@ member of the 
convention which framed the new Constitution of that 
State, and who voted for that part of it which virtually 
disfranchises the blacks. Mr. Murray rose and, with a 
manner a good deal more reticent and cultivated than 
that in which Mr, Kyle was speaking. said: ‘* Did not 
Mr. Montgomery say, in his speech consenting to the 
adoption of that provision, that he ‘laid upon the altar 
of sacrifice the suffrage of a hundred and twenty. five 
thousand of bis race, and that he knew it’ ?’ 

Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, who had been listening, could 
not help cutting in there, with a remark to the effect 
that it threw a light upon Montgomery’s motion. Mr. 
Kyle, however, bluffed that off, and then began a floun- 
dering method of meeting Mr. Murray’s question, which 
reminded one of a whale in a clover tield. Tle did not 
get out of it; he asked twice to have the remark re- 
peated, and finally he objected to being interrupted—it 
was his only resource ; and then he went on with his 
speech for an bour, a mixture of flopping and scolding, 
impo-sible to describe by any other terms. The black 
man, Mr. Murray, came later, with an able directness 
in his speech of an hour that made the Republican mem- 
bers shake hands with him warmly at the finish and 
offer him congratulations. Mr, Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
made a good specch, also, in which he remembered both 
the Senate and the House, when he said ‘*the Demo- 
cratic Party was ina state of demoralization at one end 
of the Capitol and in a state of revolution at the other 
end.” On the Democratic side, Mr. Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the new members, argued that the bill 
should be repealed, because frauds in the body politic of 
the South and in the great cities of the North had be- 
come sogreat. As if because burglars are numerous and 
cunning one should take off the locks and bars from one’s 
vaults and banks. 

Mr, Oates, of Alabama, admitted that the law was 
constitutional, and grounded his argument on the idea 
that it was a fragment of war necessity, but no longer 
neediul. Mr, Payne, of New York, met the question of 
the corruption in the elections of the city of New York, 
confining himself to that, saying at the opening of his 
remarks that be should not consider the repeal from a 
constitutional or his:orical point of view. He gave ad- 
mirably a history of the state of things in New York 
City, which called for Federal. election laws, and he 
showed, naming instances, the way in which fraudulent 
voting in Brooklyn and New York had been stopped 
after the Election laws went into action, in a way that 
defended Mr. Davenport admirably. From the ‘abuse 
that baz been heaped upon the latter gentleman by the 
other side of the House, it was difticult not to feel that 


the ways of a Federal officer were hard; but Mr. Payne 
showed that the hardness was justice, and was most 
Mr. Tucker, who framed the 
billand has been the leader of the debate, openly said 
that a State has the right to fix the qualifications of 


merciful when most just. 


voters with the limitation as to color, and defended his 
bill where it deals with the question. He had no scruples 
about the unconstitutionality of that sort of limitation; 
he found it convenient to forget the constitution of 
the Fifteenth Amendment on that little point. 

When the bill canie to a vote, the remonstrance of the 

Republicans was gathered into their vote of 101 against 
200, When Speaker Crisp read this result, there was a 
moderate amount of applause on the Democratic side 
strictly. It had been carried by a strict party vote, and 
only one party had any rejoicing. The whole thing has 
not had the pleasant air which hung over the House 
while they were forgetting partisan lines, in the first 
days of the session, and voting for the repeal of the 
Sherman Act. Neither Mr. Réed nor Mr. Cockran spoke, 
and, in fact, neither of these leaders was there all of the 
time ; the thing was so much a foregone conclusion that 
they were not necessary. The bill then went on its way 
to the Senate, where it will help the opposition to a clos- 
ure rule there, to form itself into still more solid lines. 
Men who would gladly vote for the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act will not give up their chance to oppose the 
Tucker Election Bill, and the Senate will obstruct legis- 
lation with as much vigor as the House did when the 
Democrats were a minority there. Nobody threatened 
the House with extinction during the years when the 
minority was able to head off such bills as the Land in 
Severalty for Indians, and others equally just and desira- 
ble. The Severalty Bill knocked at the door of the 
House during four Congresses, eight years, before it was 
passed. Nobody raged at the House for this delay ; the 
tables are turned now. The Senate did its best to pass 
an Elections bill three or four years ago, and was pre- 
vented by a minority. It was permitted, and nobody 
screained that it was the rule of a. minority. Let us be 
just. Mr. Cleveland bas a right tolike a policy ; he must 
have a certain line of conduct marked out to follow, or 
he would be a mere machine, a signer of bills; but there 
are waysand ways of having a policy. Men are beginning 
to feel that there is a difference between policy and ob- 
stinacy. Mr. Voorhees and other friends of the Admin- 
istration are old-time free silver men, and they find it 
hard to get on, They are beginning to feel that policy 
can become *‘ dictation,” that the Senate has its rights 
also to a policy. I think, also, that there is alittle feeling 
now that they would like to try their strength with the 
President and see if they cannot bend him to a point 
where he will admit that compromise is necessary. So 
the ‘‘sitting out” was at last recommended by Mr. 
Voorhees, and the men who were in favor of repeal ac- 
quiesced—some of them, Mr. Dubois, of Idaho, has been 
made the leader of the silver men; and when it became 
evident that the Senate was * willing,” like Barkis, he 
made a little speech in which he said the only things he 
could say, namely, that the Senate must be allowed full 
time for free debate. To back this up he had gone over 
the names of the Senators in the Directory, and found a 
few who had not yet made a set three days speech, there- 
fore it was necessary that they should, and the country 
and the other Senators must let them do it, and even 
then he would nut name a day for coming to a vote. Mr, 
Dubois finished by a paragraph which was almost in- 
sulting in the way the responsibility of the situation was 
thrown off from himself and his few adherents. He 
said : 

‘*We shall iusist that you furnish the quorum and that 
you keep it constantly in the chamber, even if it necessi- 
tates innumerable roll-calls. We shall not aid you in this 
or anything else which will tend to prolong the struggle 
to the discomfort of us all. The responsibility for what is 
to follow must rest with you as well as its physical effect 
upon some individual Senators.” 


The whole speech was artfully framed to put the sil- 
ver men in the best light. 

Mr. Voorhees made a temperate, well-ordered reply, of 
which the last two or three sentences are perhaps the 
best. He said : 


“The spirit of this Government is on my side of this 
question. The spirit of liberty, regulated by law, is that 
the majority (with proper respect for the rights of the 
minority and with liberality for the mingrity) shall govern. 
I feel that we have swept beyond the magnitude of the 
mere repeal of the Sherman Act to the greater and higher 
question of whether this body shall be governed by the 
majority or whether the minority shall dictate, Shall the 
many govern or the few ?”’ 


With that the Senate went into its all-night session. 
Fifty-four Senators in all, sat it out; responding every 
time there was a call for a quorum, as there was several 
times. Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, used his inalienable 
right to make a long speech of more than nine hours ; 
and the rest of them, except by twos and threes 
at a time, who stayed on the floor by installments, 
found the lounges in the cloakrooms and made 
themselves as comfortable as they could. There was a 
roll-call at quarter-past two in the morning, with Mr. 
Allen still grinding on, the quorum invisible but ready 
to appear if necessary. So the hours rolled on. The 
free silver men in the House called it ‘sitting up with 
the corpse,” and declared that the Repeal bill was dead 
in the Senate. 

The galleries filled the morning after the all-night 





session with an interested, good-natured crowd, half 
admiring, as in the case of Mr. Allen, who appeared as 








—— 
bright as ever, altho he spoke nearly all night. A mong 
the ladies were the wives of some of the Senators, in 
town as early as this, who laughingly said they had 
come to see if their husbands were still alive. They 
were, and looking very well, too. The little pages were 
also very bright. They were allowed to go to bed at a 
comparatively early hour. The doorkeepers had re. 
ceived especial orders from the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
watch carefully that no loafers made a night’s lodging 
in the galleries, a thing very possible if officials are care. 
less. Mr. Martin, of Kansas, spoke the next day, with 
occasional pauses to allow a call of the Senate and go it 
went on up to the time for this letter to go out. 

They are telling a good story on Mr. Stewart as a re- 
venge for his interminable speeches. Before the night 
session began, the Senate had adjourned and several of 
them were getting their hats in the cloakroom, Mr. 
Stewart among them, when one of his fellow-Senators 
said : 

“Stewart, you remind me of a clergyman,” 

Mr. Stewart naturally stared, and then laughed and 
said; ‘‘ How, pray ?” 

‘* Yes, you are like a certain minister who was telling 
a friend that he had preached two hours and a half, 
‘ Were you not very tired?’ said the friend, sympathetic- 
ally. ‘Na, na, I was as fresh as a rose; but you should 
have seen the congregation.’ ” 

Mr. Stewart was as ready to laugh as any one. and 
secretly he may have been glad to find one of his fellow- 
peers good-natured enough to take one of his speeches 
lightly. 

As if the recent fine weather of October needed some 
sort of acknowledgment, the committee for the recep- 
tion of the Liberty Bell on its return from Chicago deter- 
mined to give an out-of-door entertainment to raise the 
necessary funds. 

**As You Like It,” is a rural romance of Shakes- 
peare’s, delicious enough for out-door air, with its mar- 
velous lovers who hang tender missives upon the tree 
branches and who speak of palms and olives as if they 
grew near at hand. Mr. Du Shane Clouard, who had 
charge of the fine chorus that sang at the centennial 
celebration of the laying of the corner stone of the Capi- 
tol, was ready to lay the voices of his young men at the 
feet of the committee, and their fine singing would give 
an added charm to the entertainment. So out-of-doors 
was taken into the house for two nights at Convention 
Hall, a fine new auditorium on K Street. The stage was 
so real that it would bear close examination. Trees in 
full leaf were brought in and ferns aad flowers, and the 
palins alluded to by Shakespeare, with botanical reckless- 
ness of climatic facts; a brook bubbled and gurgled hard 
by and tree trunks lying about served for seats. The hall is 
lighted with electric balls of light clustered upon ribs in 
the ceiling that bend above it, at regular intervals, down 
its wholelength. This was takenadvantage of to frame 
the stage with mingled lights and foliage, making it 
very beautiful. The actors moved among the trees 
and tlowers as if they were out-of-doors without 
any curtain save clustered evergreens, and with 
only the intervention of the music of a concealed or- 
chestra to mark the intervals between the acts. There 
were five choruses, all appropriate—the *‘ Joy of the 
Hunter,” from ‘ Der Freischutz”; ‘* What Shall he 
Have who Killed the Deer?” the *‘ Hunting Song,” from 
“Robin Hood,” and two others, all appropriate, and 
very beautiful in their effects, as the voices swelled 
fuller when they came on through the avenues of the 
forest, and died down slowly when they went off. The 
actors were a company from New York, with Miss 
Eleanor Moran as Rosalind, Mr. Creston Clarke as Or- 
lando, and Mr. Charles B. Hanford as the Melancholy 
Jaques. Mr, Clarke is a nephew of Edwin Booth, and 
looks like his celebrated uncle, and may add laurels to 
the family name ere long, if he continues in his career. 
The whole thing was a very beautiful rendering of 
Shakespeare, and unique from its woodland setting and 
the addition of the Capitol Hill Chorus Society. The 
audience was large and fine, most of the ladies appear- 
ing without their bonnets and in light dresses. Mrs. 
John S. Carlisle was among them, and other of the 
ladies named among the patronesses, of whom Mrs. 
Stevenson, the wife of the Vice President, was very 
prompt in giving her name when she found the object 
of it was to give a suitable reception to the Liberty 
Bell. 

The House felt a little lazy the day after it had passed 
the Elections Bill, but still made a show of getting to 
work upon the new McCreary Chinese Exclusion bill. 
Mr. Geary is a Democrat ; but he was very severe on the 
President for not having sent home all the Chinese from 
California, leaving the situation open to good Democrats 
who could vote, whether they are willing to work or not 
with their hands. Mr. McCreary explained the new 
bill, which is really only an amendment so far as it al- 
lows six months more for the Chinese to register ; but it 
does not particularly ameliorate the harshness of the 
Geary Bill. It requires one white person as a witness t 
the residence certificates, and it uses the word laborer ” 
meaning all sorts and conditions of men. He also said 
that if all the Chinese not now registered were to besent 
home, it would cost the Government seven mnillions. Mr. 
Geary laughed at this, and declared it would not cost 4 
million. 
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Sine Arts. 
OUR ART JOURNALS AND OTHERS. 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
(* FRANK LINSTOW WHITE”). 
Frepertc Hupson, in his “Journalism in the United 
States” (New York, 1873), said of the comic paper : 


BY 


“When an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a German is in 
need of wit, he goes to Punch, or Charivari, or Kladdera- 
datsch. They want it concentrated. 

“Very different is the love of wit in America. It is nota 
specialty here; it is every where. These are the reasons 
why no comic paper prospers in the United States. Our wit 
finds vent in the daily newspapers. Hence wit cannot 
thrive here as a specialty.” 

In art journalism we fiud a somewhat parallel case. 
But siace Hudson wrote his volume, the comic paper has 
obtained a firm foothold here, while the subject of art, on 
the other hand, is even now hardly a fully recognized 
specialty in journalism A number of noteworthy efforts 
have been made to establisu it as such, but we can point to 
no such record of success as that exemplitied by The Port- 
folio or the Art Journal in Kagland, L’ Art aad The Ga- 
vette des Beaus-Arts in France, or the Zeitschrift fir 
bildende Kunst in Germany. With us, trade papers are 
usually considered the best paying forms of specialty in 
journalism. And it is to be doubted whether the com- 
mercial side of art is of such exter’ as to open up an im, 
mediate prospect of large returns from the publication of 
any periodical devoted to this phase of the subject. If we 
consider the purely artistic side of the question, the fact 
remains that our best art-critics—such as Clarence Cook, 
Charles De Kay, Ripley Hiteacock, Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer, ete., have been enlisted in the service of the 
daily press, the art-columas of which latter, supplemented 
by occasional special articles in the various literary maga 
zines, Seem to satisfy most of even those who’ take a very 
decided interest in art. Yet a number of our ventures in 
the field of art-journalism have been issued under the 
auspices and with the co-operation of men whose very 
names would vaturally insure a high standard iu these 
efforts. 

The American Art Union, founded in 1838 under the 
name of the ** Apollo Association,”’ and incorporated two 
years later, used to publish a Bulletin, one of the earliest 
of our art-magazines. Beginning with 1850, it was illus- 
trated with engrivings of paintings by American artists, 
the purchase of which, to be annually distributed by lot 
to its members, was the object of the association, which 
fora number of years had been a medium for the encour- 
agement of native art, but went out of existeuce early in 
the fifties. The Art Union, of Philadelphia, began to 
issuea Similar publication, not-illustrated, however, in 
January, 1851, Zhe Philadelphia Art Union Reporter. WW 
was devoted mainly to the interests of the association, but 
printed also miscellaneous papers on art, mostly biograph- 
ical. During 1855-’61, John Durand and William J. Still- 
man were editing The Crayon, to which A. B. Durand, 
Wm. Page, and others contributed special articles on art 
topics. In May, 1863, a diminutive duodecimo sheet made 
its appearance, devoted to preraphaelitism, and entitled, 
The New Path. The Society tor the Advancement. of 
Truth in Art appeared as publisher, and Clarence Cook, 
the anonymous editor, with the aid of Russell Sturgis, 
Thomas Charles Farrar, and other enthusiasts, man 
aged to keep the little monthly afloat for two years. 
In 1880 the publication of Tae American Art Review was 
begun in Boston, under the editorship of Sylvester Rosa 
Koehler, a very able writer and critic, and one of the first 
to aid in fostering appreciation in this country for the 
beautiful art of painter-etching, as did Hamerton, in Kag- 
land, through the columus of The Portfolio. Yet this 
Boston periodical, which must rank as one of the most 
noteworthy efforts recorded in the annuals of art-journal- 
ism in this country, lived only to complete two volumes, 
ending its existence in {S8Xl, after delivering itself of 
a graceful valedictory. In 1X84, the newly founded 
American Art Union,” professing the same object as its 
prototype, deceased over thirty years before, began the 
publication of The Art Union, in the editing of which E. 
Wood Perry, the artist, Chas. M. Kurtz and Alfred Trum- 
ble successively had a hand. Both the society and the 
journal died after two years for lack of support. Still 
further attempts of the kind were made, however. In Phila- 
delphia, Bailey, Banks & Biddle, a well known firm of 
Jewelers, published in the eighties, a bright little quarter- 
ly, The Connoisseur, edited by Wilfred Patterson. At about 
the same time, Geo, F. Kelly, of New York, was issuing 
The Art Review, sumptuously illustrated with photograv- 
ures and etchings, followed by The Art Age, all of them 
noteworthy contributions to the art department in Amer- 
ica’s literary graveyard. There remain to be added the liv- 
Ing: The Studio, an independent and critical little periodi- 
cal under the editorship of Clarence Cook, which makes its 
appearance with the most charming irregularity; The Mag- 
azine of Art, the well-kuown English magazine, which 
prints each month an American supplement, edited succes- 
sively by S$. G. W. Benjamin, S. R. Koehler, Charlotte 
Adams and Charles De K ay; and The Collector, a bright 
little paper, called into being a few years ago by Alfred 
T rumble, the mission of whichis exactly what its title 
implies--in other words, to serve the collector, whatever 
the object of his hobby may be. Among the most recent 
ventures in this field are Modern Art, a new quarterly 
mened in Indianapolis and edited by J. M. Bowles; Art 
Words, in Detroit, and Brush and Pencil, the official organ 
of the Art Students’: League, in Chicago, now absorbed 
by The Arts, edited by T. Vernette Morse. Who knows ? 
Perhaps the West, which has already given us one of our 
t literary periodicals, The Dial, may yet produce an art 


journal successful both from the financial and the artistic 


standpoint. 


The amateur, the china and silk painting woman, and 
the many others whose interest is centered especially in 
the field of ‘home art’’—these form a large proportion of the 
readers of able publications like The Art Amateur (publish- 
ed and edited by Montague Marks)and TheArt Interchange. 
Papers such as these, while covering the general field of 
art to some extent, find it profitable to serve a direct edu- 
cational purpose by publishing articles on the practice of 
various branches of art—portrait painting, pen-drawing, 
china painting, etc., etc.—by specialists, issuing patterns 
for decorative designs, and in other ways serving the inter- 
ests and wants of their readers. It should be added that 
The Art Amateur, which was established in 1879, claims 
to have been the first to publish artistic chromo-litho- 
graphs, in its progressive color studies. One of its con- 
tributors, Mr. Ernest Knaufft, began in 1892, the publica 
tion of The Art Student, a bright little monthly * for home 
art study.” There is no art news tO speak of in this paper; 
its purpose is entirely didactic. A utilitarian object is fol- 
lowed by The Decorator and Furnisher, which also appeals 
directly to certain commercial interests, as do hkewise the 
journals devoted to art in the book-publishing trade, such 
as The Aldine Press, American Book Maker, Art Sta- 
tioner (Philadelphia), American Art Printer (New York), 
and, quite recently, The Quarterly Illustrator, the latter 
devoted to the specialty of reproductive art. 

It is in the tield of architecture, into which the business 
element largely enters, that art journalism seems to flour- 
ish best in this country. Both the architect and the pros- 
pective house owner are here appealed to, and ever-grow- 
ing opportunities ure afforded by the building activity in 
growing cities, and the gradual emerging from old and 
conventional forms, with its attendant demand for new 
desigus and ideas—bizarre or startling, even, so lung as 
they be new. And so we find journals like the American 
Architect and Building News (founded in 1576), with a 
well-established reputation, aud others of more recent ori- 
yin, like The Architectural Era (begun in 1887), Architec- 
ture and Building, The American Builder (fouuded in 
the sixties), etc. 

In Europe, as before indicated, there are a number of 
purely critical art journals of established reputation. ‘The 
best known of all is probably the Freuch journal, L’ rt, 
which made its appearance in 1875 with the avowed pur- 
pose of treating art as more than a simple amusement, 
and of studying all the artistic manifestations of humani 
ty, ‘seeking everywhere to discover the flame which can 
regenerate us, giving us the initiative, spontaneity, spirit, 
aud personality which we lack.” Just eighteen years be- 
fore Charles Blane wrote in the introduction to the first 
number of the Gazette des Beaux Arts: 

“ Happy if, inspreading ideas indispensable to the dignity o6 
the mind, we contribute our slight portion to that grand work 
of cosmopolite civilization which seems to be the role imposed on 
our century! Happy, above all, if we can offer those known as 
the elect of the earth a preservative against ennui.” . . . 
This was in 1857, and the editor coutends that the founding 
of such a journal would not have been possible fifteen 
years before that time. Still, the Gazette was antedated, 
by several years at least, by L’ Artiste. And quite recent- 
ly, specialties in the field of art journalism have blossomed 
out, like Octave Uzanue’s Le Livre, 

If Klanc admits, in ’57, thac the more elevated status of 
art criticism is partly due to the German, we yet know 
of no Teutonic art journal which has come down to our 
times from that date. The Zeitschrift flr bildende Kunst 
first saw light at Leipzig, in 1866, and is to-day the repre- 
sentative publication of its kind in Germany, while Dic 
Kuust fir Alle is only half-a dozen years or so of age. 

Our English cousins on the other side of the chanuel are, 
like their Gallic neighbors, well supplied with periodical 
art-literature. The Art Journal, which has been running 
for over forty years, and was evolved from the Art Union, 
founded in 1839, is popular in character, as is also the Mag- 
azine of Art, already referred to. The Portfolio, which 
has been, indeed, as its sub-title describes it, ‘‘ an artistic 
periodical,” has for nearly a quarter of a ceutury been the 
vehicle for the opinions of Philip Gilbert Hamerton, paint- 
er and writer, and an enthusiast and authority on the sub- 
ject of etching. Architecture and decorative art have also 
their successful organs, notably in France. 

Thus we find in the principal couutries of Kurope repu- 
table and long established journals devoted entirely to 
fosteripg and developing a love for the beautiful. With 
us, the ideal and successfully established art-magazine is 
still wanting; and yet the literature of art is being enrich- 
ed by many valuable contributions to our periodical press, 
giving us abundant proof that wedo not lack the talent 
necessary to assure the literary and artistic excellence of 
our art-publication of the future. 

ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YorRK CITY. 





Sanitary. 
HUMAN GREED AND HUMAN LIFE. 


THOSE who have read Charles Reade’s ‘ Foul Play,’ and 
some of Clarke Russell’s sea stories, have vivid pictures left 
on their imaginations of what itis for Jack Tar to find 
himself in the midst of a stormy and unknown sea, in an 
unseaworthy or overloaded vessel. ‘The mind recoils in 
horror from the suggestion that men have lived in civilized 
communities, who could in cold blood send forth such 
ships, knowing that it wasa matter of chance, whether 
they ever would reach their ostensible destination or not, 
but sure, if they failed to arrive, of getting the full insur- 
ance ; and yet within the memory of middle-aged men, this 
sin against humanity has been again and again repeated ; 
and the story of the fight which Mr. Plimsoll made in the 
British Parliament to right the wroug, and the opposition 
that he encountered, and the final triumph which crowned 
the efforts of a man so persistent as to be contemptuously 
dubbed ‘‘rotten-ship crank,’”’ is one that runs through 





of Parliament, brings a blush to the cheek that such 
things could occur in the nineteenth century. But Mr. 
Plimsoll, animated by a true enthusiasm for humanity, 
and turniug a deaf ear to all other occupations, gave him- 
self to the work in the spirit of St. Paul's ‘ this one thing 
Ido” till he secured the passage of a law by which no ship 
sails from a British port, without having been inspected as 
to her seaworthiness by a disinterested expert, and bearing 
the yellow ‘Plimsoll line” that will show the moment 
she is overlouded. 

But sudden ingulfment by the hungry ocean is not the 
on danger that threatens Jack Tar, when left to the 
unregulated mercies of greedy shipowners. In the 
accounts of whaling voyages and other distant commercial 
expeditions in the onte-steam days, nothing is commoner 
than to reid of whole ship’s crews disabled through scurvy 
—a most destructive and revolting disease--that results 
from the impoverishment of the blood through lack of 
some of its most important elements that are to be found 
in fresh vegetables and iu certain vegetable acids, espe- 
cially in the juice of the lemon aod lime, but eminently 
in the last. Experiment proved conclusively that lime 
juice would and did counteract the disease. 

It would be a natural inference that shipowners would 
hail such a discovery with Joy, aud see to it that enough 
of this panacea was placed on ships to protect every .man 
on board from this scourge of the high seas; but it was in 
the old days when it was av expensive remedy ,altho 1t stood 
over against the preservation of human life. What are 
the facts’ Nearly a century passed before it was enacted 
into a law to be enforced by inspection, that no ship 
should leave port till she had among her stores a certain 
adequate quantity of lime juice. 

The various abuses that have existed in New York tene 

ment houses, and have been corrected step by step, through 
legal enactment have become a threadbare story ; but once 
in awhile something happens to show up the greed that 
grants as little as possible, in a new and striking light. It 
would fill a volume to tell how men have been forced to 
build the walls thick enough to prevent collapse, to furnish 
light and air by shafts that take out just so much rentable 
roum, to supply enough accessible water, etc., so that the 
tenement built in accordance with law to-day 18 a sanitary 
palace, compared with the death-traps that were tolerated 
twenty years ago; buta person obliged to visit the third or 
fourth story of one of the best pattern, erected even five 
years ago, will ery ** More light, more light.”’ as he gropes 
up a narrow dark stairway, and calls out as he hears foot- 
steps coming in the opposite direction, ** Don’t come down 
till Lam up.’ Of course many a mother bearing her infant 
in her arms, as she goes out to make her purchases at the 
corner grocery, has had a tumble down the steep stair 
crowded into the smallest possible linear space, and many 
a broken limb hus resulted. Legislation was asked for, 
that should insure toe lighting of every hall by a window 
at each end, tho this, tov, would entail the loss of the little 
boxes of hall bedrooms. It was enacted, and the immedi- 
ate outcome was a rush at the bureau of building permits 
to get plans for the old pattern filed before the day on which 
the new law became operative. 

*Man’s inhumanity to man’”’ sometimes takes on very 
aguressive phases, even io the most Christianized commu- 
nities; aud it is a comfort to consider that health boards 
and medical men are mostly sv constituted and situated 
as not to be induced to wiuk at abuses, and occasiouatly 
one of the latter has an opportunity to “fight a good 
fight.”’ It has now become the settled conviction of all 
health authorities that suppression and concealment are 
no longer to be tolerated when an infectious disease in 

vades a community; and the best policy to be followed 
was being discussea in the Americau Public Health Asso 

ciation ut ‘Toronto in 1866, when Dr. O. W. Wight, of 
Michigan, related an experience which shows a heartless 
disregard of the welfare of the public and also the benefi 

cent effects of “turning on the gas” through the daily 
press ; and incideutally he enunciated the truth—thac if 
the press cannot have the exact facts it will have inexact 
rumors. Dr, Wight had received a communication from a 
health officer of Syracuse, telling bim that two or three 
cases of the smallpox had appeared in that city, which had 
been brought there by the sleeping-car Malmo. Dr. Wight 
took care to get it into the Detroit evening papers, and it 
was telegraphed far and wide; and the next day it was 
all over the United States, giving the name of the sleep 

ing-car Malmo, which had placi tly continued in service, 
and was on its way from Chicago to St. Louis when 
it was overtaken by Chicago papers. The para- 
graph had the effect sudden interest 
in the names of sleepify-cars, and when the pas- 
senyers in the infected car read the name Malmo, 
they compelled the company to switch it off on a prairie 
side track. ‘The next morniny, after the publication of tue 
paragraph, the agent of the Pullman Company came into 
Dr. Wight’s office in a bellicose state of mind, but found 
a man he could not frighten ; he threatened to * lick some- 
body ’ and “sue”; but twodays after, when the information 
had taken effect, he came into the office in quite a different 
frame, aud begged Dr. Wight to tell him what could be 
done to stop the excitement and get the car into service 
again, ‘The reply is given in De. Wight’s own words : 


tue 


to arouse a 


“Ttold him that the only thing I would advise under the cir- 
cumstances would be to burn about ten pounds of brimstone in 
that car, and after having it thoroughly disinfected by somebody 
that understood the work, that he should go around among the 
local communities where they helped to spread the disease, and 
contribute some of his wealth toward making amends for the 
gross avarice and indifference of his company to the public 
health. He went out rubbing his head.” 

Dr. Wight was pleading for the notification of the invasion 
of epidemic diseases from State Board of Health to State 
Board, and he closed with this cogent sentence : 

“There is no class of men on Whom we can rely to expose them 
but the faithful health officers of this country. You expose ev- 
erything just as it is, und then commerce, to save itself, will turn 





many years; aud the testimony giveu before the Committee 








to and help you with all its power. You have public sentiment 
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with you, and soon you will find that, if you do not quail, com- 
merce will turn around and help you contro) and put down the 
epidemic.” 
Verily the pocket nerve is large and has innumerable ram- 
ifications. 








School and College. 
THE WILLIAMS COLLEGE CENTENNIAL. 


THE exercises of the Williams College Centennial gom- 
menced on October 8th with services in the Congregation- 
al church, conducted by the college pastor, the Rev. John 
1. Dennison. The.sermon was by Henry Hopkins, D.D., of 
Kansas City, eldest son of the beloved President Mark 
Hopkins. His theme was the relation of religion and educa- 
tion, and for nearly an hour he called back to the thoughts 
of the alumni memories of his father. He emphasized 
very strongly the peculiar character of American college<, 
unlike those cf any other land in their conception of the 
province of instruction. Of his Alina Mater he said that 
“* Williams College is one hundred years old, and there is 
not a wrinkle on her brow.’’ The time following the serv- 
ices was given up to strolling among the college buildings, 
inspecting the Hopkins Memorial building and other edi- 
fices. In the afternoon there was a conference on *‘ The Re- 
lation of the Modern College to Applied Christianity,” 
among the speakers being Dr. John Bascom, Dr. Henry 
M. Field, Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, Dr. A F. Schauffler, the 
Rev. William Grosvenor, of Lenox, and the Rev. George 
A. Ford, of Syria. 

About three hundred alumni and a large number of 
guests were present, among them the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Bishop Lawrence and the presidents of Brown, 
Vermont, Yale, Harvard, Clark, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, and other prominent colleges, and 
a large number of well-kuown gentlemen from New York 
and different parts of the country. The oldest graduate 
present was Dr. Joseph L. Partridge, of Philadelphia, of 
the class of ’28. He was accompanied by graduates of 
classes of '31, ’85and°36. On Monday the exercises included 
an educatioual couference presided over by President Hall, 
of Clark University, of the class of ’67. He was followed 
by Henry P. Judson, ’75, Dean of the Chicago University, 
Principal Greenough, of Westfield, Chancellor Snow, ’62, of 
the University of Kansas, Edward H. Griffin, 62, Dean of 
Johns Hopkins, and many others. Among the topics 
touched upon were, the relation between the public schools, 
especially the high schools and the colleges, Courses in 
pedagoyy and electives, by which persons fitting themselves 
for professional work could study those branches which are 
most useful to them. Professor Safford closed the discus- 
sion, pressing very earnestly that the college should remain 
as it is, and not make radical changes in its curriculum. 

There were a number of separate interesting entertain 
ments, among them a dinner given by A. W. Van Vechten, 
47, of New York, to the winners of the prize for extem- 
poraneous speaking, which he founded in 1875, ‘There 
were also class dinuers and reunions, among them those of 
the classes of ’61, ’67, 68, 72 and 73. In the evening there 
was a reception of the president and trustees at Laselle 
Gymnasium, attended by a large numb-r of prominent 
persons. The Kappa Alpha Society also celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary with a dinner and speeches, more than 
a hundred persons being present. 

On Tuesday the first thing was the historical meeting 
in the Congregational church. The classes formed in line, 
from °28 down to the present freshman class. Martin 
I. Townsend, '33, of Troy; presided, aud after a brief ad 
dress introduced as the speaker of the day Chancellor 
James H, Canfield, 68, of Nebraska University. Review- 
ing the history of the college from the time 1t was tounded 
in 1793, tho giving the detail of little except the first year, 
he traced the spirit that permeated and stirred the col- 
lege, showing that all that followed was such a natural 
sequence that it seemed as tho any one might easily fore- 
tell the result. In speaking of the religious life of the college 
he referred particularly to the great movement of foreign 
missions, originating in the Haystack Band in 1806. Of 
the total number of graduates about one-third, 3,363, have 
been ministers of the Gospel; one-fourth have been ad- 

mitted to the bar, one seventh have been teachers, one- 
tenth pbysicians, one-fifth non-professional men. ‘The col- 
lege’s great aim has been to secure along the great average 
middle line of American life useful knowledge, sound 
thought and well-ordered action ; dedicated to the welfare 
ofthe great common life of the State, founded upon the 
idea of the value of man, it had always recognized studies 
and influences that quicken the imagination, stir the pulse 
and flood the brain, and which are not to be set aside in 
the interest of mechanical ingenuity or manual dexterity 
at the demand of some preferred class or the so-called 
spirit of the age. 

After the address the following honorary degrees were 
conferred by President Carter : 

LL.D.: Henry Cabot Lodge, Chancellor James H. Canfield, of 
the University of Nebraska; President M. E. Gates, of Amherst ; 
President W. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth; President Smith, of 
Trinity; Justin Winsor, of Harvard; Prof. Brooks, of Johns 
Hopkins; Prof. R. J. Kingsbury, of Yale: William Everett, 
of Quincy; Justice Patterson, of the New York Supreme Court; 
Justice Childs, of New York, and E. Swift Isham, of Chicago. 

D.D.: Prof. Chester H. H. Hartranft, of Harvard; Prof. 
T. H. Pattison, of Rochester University; Prof. C. A. Briggs, 
of Union Theological Seminary; the Rev. J. P. Coyle, of 
North Adams, and Arthur Lawrence. 

The exercises closed with an alumni banquet in a special 
frame structure built for the occasion, west of Hopkins 
Hall. The guests of honor included an unusual array of 
college professors and teachers and distinguished men in 
every department of literary and educational work. 

i ae — 








...-Olivet College has entered upon another year under 
exceptionally favorable conditions, and with an unusually 








large attendance of students Willard.G. Sperry, D.D., of 
Manchester, N. H., the new president, in outlining his 
policy, has announced his strong desire that Olivet should 
not aspire to become a university, but should seek to do 
thoroughly the work of a Christian college. He hopes to 
see the endowment increased by at least five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In accordance with his desire to bring the 
work in physical culture to the highest standard, Prof. 
avd Mrs. E. F. Hutchinson have been engaged as instruc- 
tors in athletics. Miss Grace Haynes, of Andover, Mass., 
is the new principal of the Young Women’s Department, 
and there have been additioas tothe force in the Conserv- 
atory. During the past month the college has come into 
the possession of about $92,000 from the estate of the late 
Cornelius Irwin. September 24th was observed by nearly 
all the Congregational churches of Michigan as Olivet 
College Day. In proportion to the number of graduates, 
Olivet College leads her sister institutions in the number 
of students sent to the theological seminaries of the Con- 
gregational Church, She also numbers among her gradu- 
ates Drs, John H. and Walter Manning Barrows, of Chi- 
cago, 80 that she can fairly claim a special interest in the 
Congresses at Chicago, this summer. 


....Ata recent meeting of the teachers and students of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute (Tuskegee, 
Ala.), Principal Booker T. Washington spoke of the hard 
struggle that the school would have in carrying on its 
work this year owing to the financial depression, and of 
the necessity of each teacher and student doing his best in 
order to lighten expenses. Without suggestion one 
teacher said that he would give $5 during each month in 
the year, then a student gave $5, and from this the enthu- 
siusm spread among the large body of teachers and stu- 
dents and in a few minutes the students and teachers gave 
in cash and pledges $558.75. One teacher, whose salary for 
the year is but $350, gave %50 of his salary, and several 
others gave equal amounts. 


“ose At Amherst College, both the entering class (139) and 
and theentire number in college (426), surpass all previous 
records, altho the same thing was true lust year. The new 
physical and chemical laboratories are nearly completed ; 
the dormitories have now both been thoroughly modern- 
ized and made comfortable ; the new college pastor, Dr. J. 
Ki. Tuttle, has commenced his work, giving general satis- 
faction; several new assistants have been appointed ; 
Prof. B. K. Emerson, who so nearly lost his life in a rail- 
road accident this summer, bas returned to his work, near- 
ly recovered from his injuries ; and the whole college seems 
to be in a prosperous and efficient condition. 








Science 
e 

UNDER the heading ‘‘ Variation and Evolution” Mr. 
Gain, of England, writes to Science, for July 7th, quoting 
from a letter of Darwin in which he says: 

“In my opinion, the greatest error I have committed has been 

in not allowing sufficient weight to the direct action of environ 
ment, independently of natural selection.” 
This important admission, so candid and just, may be 
commended to those English naturalists who out- Darwin 
Darwin, in apotheosizing natural selection. Mr. Gain 
states that in the pairing of the common European snail 
(Helir nemoralis), there is a decided preference shown by 
these animals for individuals similar to themselves, the 
red varieties preferring to mate with those of their own 
color, as do the yellows; while, in a less degree, he finds 
that the many-banded select mates among their own class, 
rather than from the one-banded or unicolorous forms; 
and that in the majority of cases, at least, the progeny in 
those cases in which individuals of a similar variety have 
mated resemble the parents, he has been able to prove by 
selective breeding. He then enumerates some of the prob- 
able causes of variation in shells. Deficiency of lime in 
the soil produces horny shells, and may change their 
shape. Deficiency of moisture favors the formation of 
thick white shells in land species, while too great moisture 
prevents the formation of colored bands in those species 
usually possessing them. Absence of light, as in dense 
forests, has been considered to be the cause of dull, unicol- 
orous shells, while those more exposed to its influence are 
often gayly colored. Heat, combined with moisture, is 
considered conducive to brilliant coloring; with dryness 
it increases the influence of the latter, while among the 
fresh water species it tends to the production of fragile, 
dwarfed shells, overcrowding among the latter having a 
nearly similar effect. Dense vegetation, impeding the 
progress of aquatic species, has been considered a cause 
of scalariform varieties. The nature of the bottom, food, 
and the presence of enemies, such as Hydra, causes pecu 
liar deformities. Mr. Doherty, writing from Cincinnati, re- 
cords a remarkable dentate variety of land snail (Conulus 
Fulvius), and adds that deatate species of Helix are the 
forms there prevalent, and points out that this structure 
is useful in obstructing the entrance of a grub which lives in 
beds of leaves and preys on small snails. Professor Wetherly 
adduces evidence which goes far to prove that even mal- 
formations resulting from individual injuries may, under 
certain circumstances, be transmitted to the offspring. 


....It is often said of scientific exploration, Of what use 
isitall? And the answer generally is that no one can tell 
the use of any new fact until the fact itself has been dis- 
covered. The true object of exploration is to know whether 
or not there is anything worth knowing. This is well il- 
lustrated by the experience of a recent traveler in a com- 
paratively unknown portion of India, namely, the Prov- 
ince of Kumaon in the Himalayan Mountain region. Among 
the many interesting matters discovered by this energetic 
traveler was that in this sub-mountainous region the 
natives cultivated a grain hitherto unknown in civilized 
agricultural operations, which had something the look of 
wheat but had very much longer ears, and which had a 
peculiar inward curve. The shiny, brown grain, unlike 
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wheat, was, on the other hand, much smaller than wheat 
grains should be for so large an ear. But the interest eyj. 
dently was that a cereal of this character should yield such 
heavy crops in so high an altitude, where the seasons are 
necessarily short and the temperature low. The natives 
called the grain kownce. If ‘* What good is it?” as often 
asked, means ‘* Can we get something to eat »”’ the desired 
answer would readily follow from an experience like this, 
Aside from this matter of the utility of explorations, it 
would be well to look after this kownee grain in con. 
nection with our higher Northwestern agricultural inter. 
ests. It would seem that such a plant might succeed even 
in Southern Alaska, where turnips, potatoes and similar 
cold country vegetables are known to succeed fairly wel), 


....-M. Gaston Bonnier, of the Botanical Laboratory of 
Fontainebleau, has been making a careful study of the phe- 
nomena in the sensitive plant, and concludes that many 
plants have the faculty of what is popularly known as 
“sleeping,” and that the leaves of the sensitive plant are 
in an exaggerated state of wakefulness. By manipulating 
an air pump the different movements described by various 
authors and generally known to those who have watched 
the behavior of this curious plant could readily be pro- 
duced. He expresses his conclusion in this way: a differ. 
ence in the pressure round ap intact sensitive plant imme- 
diately produces movements in the leaves, which are in 
inverse proportion to the ordinary movements of the plants, 
and that there is a pressure above which no movements 
can be observed. It corresponds to the maximum point to 
which the leaf can raise itself. Bonnier’s experiments 
may be well enough as far as they go; but if the terminal 
pinnule of the leaf of a sensitive plant be gently pinched, 
each pair of leaflets close in in regular succession till the 
base of the petiole is reached when the leaf falls, the 
whole movemeut occupying nearly half a minte to perform; 
and it would seem to be impossible that atmospheric pres- 
sure, Which should have a simultaneous effect on every 
leaflet, could have this wavelike motion. There is evident- 
ly room for further discovery here. 








Personals. 


OF the various people brought into prominence in 
connection with the World’s Fair, there are few who are 
more interesting in their personality than Mr. C. C. 
Bonney, the originator, manager and President of the 
World’s Fair Auxiliary, with its multitude of congresses 
touching upon almost every phase of intellectual develop- 
ment. Mr. Bonney isa man of slight build who would 
never attract particular attertion. He has been known 
by a limited circle for many years as a quiet, unassuming 
lawyer, noted for nothing in particular, unless it be a 
broad catholicity which kept his interest alive in the most 
diverse men and opinions. A Swedenborgian in religious 
profession he did not mingle greatly with men of other 
denominations, so that he was by no means widely known; 
and when it appeared that it was through his persistency, 
tact and indomitable energy that such a unique enter- 
prise had not only been conceived but actually carried 
through, his neighbors in Chicago were not. less surprised 
than those from other parts of the land. His addresses of 
welcome and introduction have been singularly appro- 
priate, seeming to catch the central thought of all,whether 
missions or evolution, education, labor or socialism. He 
has been most ably seconded by those in charge of the 
different departments, and all have worked together to ac- 
complish what will be faz more enduring in its results 
than the Fair itself, beautiful and wonderful as that is. 


...-One of the best known philanthropists of France has 
recently died, Sister Marie Augustine, the founder of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. She was born at Saint-Servan 
in 1820, and even from early life was noted for ber care of , 
the poor. This order was founded by herself ia connection 
with Virginie Tredamel and Jeanne Jongan in 1840, at 
first in her own native town and six years later in the city 
of Rennes. There are now 266 of these homes all over the 
world, sheltering more than 40,000 old men and women ; 
and it is said that 120,000 aged and indigent people have 
died in the care of the Little Sisters, who would without 
that care have been with no shelter in their declining 
years, 


....The difficulty in regard to the Viceroyalty of India, 
continues, ‘The Queen was very anxious for Lord Cromer 
(Sir Evelyn Baring) to take the position, but he declined ; 
and now the name of Sir Arthur Gordon, who was Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon and also of Fiji, is prominently before the 
public. It is reported that Lord Cromer will probably be 
ambassador to Constantinople, and that the present am- 
bassador, Sir Clare Ford, will take Lord Vivian’s place at 
Rome. 


..A Virginia editor, Mr. Joseph Bryan, of The Rich- 
mond Times, recently said something that angered a Mr. 
Wallace, secretary of the Richmond City Democratic Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wallace immediately challenged the editor 
toaduel. Instead of meeting it, as would have been done 
some years ago, Mr. Bryan followed the course of a sen- 
sible, law-abiding citizen, and in accordance with the law 
turned the challenger over to the police. 


....The elevation of Dean Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
to the bishopric, has given occasion for the election of Dr. 
George Hodges, rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburg, 4 
dean of the theological school at Cambridge. The Bisbop 
has also chosen as his private secretary Dr. William H. 
Brooks, private secretary and warm personal friend of the 
Jate Bishop Brooks. 


...-The hothouses, vegetable garden grounds and or- 
chard connected with the stanford estate at Menlo, Cal., 
have been leased to an enterprising Chinese, Jim Mok 
Toey Yon, who had charge of them during the Senator’s 
lifetime. He issaid to be a connoisseur in flowers and 
will raise them for the San Francisco market. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





THe Hinrichs Opera Company would seem to be at- 
taining to the honor of regular local seasons, and the 
present series of about thirty-five performances is un- 
dertaken with obvious timeliness, ‘The Garden Theater 
serves acceptably as a place for singing more serious 
works than a French or English trifle. The audiences have 

been of good size and, appreciative to enthusiasm. The 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” and “ The Pagliacci”? made up an 
interesting double bill for second evenings, alternated with 

the “Trovatore” and “Carmen.” The latter unfailingly 
attractive score, fortunately one well within the power of 

small companies of fair material, was noticeably well done, 

as to Mrs. Koert-Kronold’s Carmen (which is as intelli- 
yent a bit of work as this conscientious singer’s Nella in 

Leoncavallo’s opera), Miss Irene Pevny’s Micaela, Miss 
Katherine Fleming’s Mercedes, and much of the efforts of 
the Messrs. Payne Clarke, Perry Averill and R. Karl in 

the chief male roles. La the ‘* Cavalleria’ the Santuzza 

was Miss Rita Elandi, a newcomer here and an acceptable 
singer, if lacking in breadth of voice and sufficient dra- 
matic expressiveness, Mr. Campanari’s admirable work 
in ‘The Pagliacci’’ again deserves special reference. 
The orchestra under Mr. Hinrichs is remarkably satis- 
factory for so small a band, and if the impresario 
could but get together a chorus of fresher voices and of 
younger men and women, rather than of the large pro- 
portion of familiar flotsam from the wrecks of historic and 
prehistoric Italian companies visiting the United States, his 
ensembles would be even more effective than they are. 
“ Rigoletto’ and ‘* The Jewess ”’ are to be part of this week’s 
repertory, and Bizet’s early work, ‘The Pearl Fishers,” is 
in preparation, These performances under Mr. Hinrichs’s 
charge, Which owe much to his individual ability and tact, 
are far from perfect. That must be understood clearly. 
They leave much to be desired, here or there, in an even- 
ing’s opera-giving. But they exhibit some excellently 
successful traits, and they make the nearest approach to 
indigenous work in grand opera this whole country offers 
—#v earnestly and with such evidences of high aim that one 
can be conscientiously to faults a little blind and wish the 
effort yearly to be improved and truly popular. 

The South Church, on Madison Avenue, was crowded to 
the doorsills on Friday afternoon with such an audience, 
musically and socially, as—it is safe to say—as has never 
before been brought together in this city for any organ re- 
cital. But Mr. Alexandre Guilmant’s name is one to con- 
jure with indeed. His visit to this country, in which mat- 
ter the Chicago Exposition’s official invitations has been a 
factor, is amoung the sincerely interesting musical incidents 
of the year; the first notable one, indeed, in the season of 
Ix03-"04. Mr. Guilmant will be heard only a few times in 
this city at the most; but were he to pass all the winter, 
it is not probable that he could be listened to with more 
thorough enthusiasm and sound appreciation. Almost 
every organist of note in New York was present. There 
seemed to be but one opinion of the transcendent skill of 
the guest. The program—much too long, by the by—was 
one calculated to illustrate Mr. Guilmant’s triple merits— 
bis superior intellectuality, as an interpreter, his inventive 
giftasa composer and an amazing virtuosity, rare com- 
bination in any artist. He is facile prineceps as a Bach 
player; and the performance of the G minor Fantasia and 
Fugue, his own superb Fugue in D major and a brilliant 
improvisation on the theme ‘Kin Feste Burg,’’ were 
conspicuous successes of this first appearance. The 
program was given variety by the vocal or instru- 
mental assistance of Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Mr. 
William H. Rieger and the Messrs. Victor Herbert and 
Gustav Dannreuther—the last named gentleman taking 
part in Rheinberger’s Suite for organ, violin and cello—-of 
Which composition it may be said il ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle. In the evening Mr. Guilmant gave a second recital 
in the Fifth Avenue First Presbyterian Church. 

The organ has lifted up its voice under Mr. Guilmant. 
The pianoforte is not far bebindhand, Mr. Vladimir de 
Pachmann making this week his rentrée in New York after 
a two years’ absence. Mr. de Pachmaun’s first of three 
Chopin recitals, in Chickering Hall as hitherto, occurs on 
Tuesday afternoon; and on next Tuesday and on the suc- 
ceeding Tuesday he can be heard—as ever, a virtuoso among 
Virtuosi, His first program will offer the Sonata, Op. 35; 
Ballade, Op. 47; two Nocturnes, Op. 37, Nos. land 2; the 
Polonaise, Op. 26; Impromptu, Op. 36, Scherzo, Op. 39, 
Four Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 2, 34 and 9%; two Mazurkas, Op 
24 and 41, the Valse, Op. 64,in A flat, and the Rondeau, Op. 
10, At his second recital Mr. de Pachmann playsa program 
of equal length, interest and variety. Of his recent con- 
certizing in Worcester particularly good words have been 
said, 

It is not often that in anything of the nature of college 
verse- making that: the Shakesperean agreement of music 
and sweet poetry is happier embodied than in the follow- 

ing three verses entitled ‘‘ Boccherini’s Minuet,” by G. A. 
Copeland, included in the volume entitled ‘ Williams’ 

Verse.” Musicians will observe that rhythms of the half- 
melancholy, half-sprightly little air are cleverly — re- 
peated in the syllables: 


“Ont upon the night air steals the music, soft and low, 
Trembling like a wind-swayed leaflet swinging to and fro; 
Ah, the whispered moaning, 
Ah, the soft intoning 
Ah, the dancers buried long ago ! 


“ Louder grows the music now, and now a flickering glow 
Shines upon the ghostly dancers moving there below ; 
Ah, the courtly graces, 
Ah, the eayer faces 
Of the dancers buried long ago! 


“ O’er the waxen floor the bowing shadows slowly go ; 
Then they vanish quickly, as the north wind drives the snow; 
as it only seeming? 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


CHICAGO Day, October 9th, commemorative of the 
twenty-second anniversary of the great fire, registered the 
high-water mark of this and all previous expositions, 
breaking the record and showing what Chicago can do 
when she is backed by the rest of the country. Within the 
gates of Jackson Park there passed upon that day over 
713,000 people, not including nearly 40,000 who came in on 
passes. This is nearly twice as many as were present at 
the Paris Exposition upon its largest day, and nearly three 
times as many as attended the Centennial upon Pennsyl- 
vania Day. It is estimated that the various transportation 
facilities afforded conveyance to and from the grounds to 
over 600,000 people during the day, and that with so sur- 
prisingly few accidents as to make the achievement all the 
more marvelous, Never before had such a vast army of 
people been called together for a special purpose, and his- 
tory, with its uncertain and imperfect data, affords no 
parallel as to numbers and transportation. It was as if 
the entire population of a city like St. Louis or Baltimore 
had been transported bodily to Jackson Park and there 
scattered over its hundreds of acres, crowding its build- 
ings, avenues, waterways, etc. Everywhere was this surg- 
ing mass of humanity, good-naturedly considerate of the 
rights and privileges of others as well as theirown. The 
day was also further commemorated by the passing of a 
check for $1,565,310.76, paying the bonded indebtedness of 
the Fair and canceling every vestige of monetary claim, 
thus assuring the financial success of the Fair, the artistic, 
educatioval and numerical success having been a fixed fact 
for anumber of months. The attendance upon Chicago 
Day and the two succeeding days was over a million and a 
third paid admissions, more than during the entire month 
of May and half as many as during the month of June. 
Manhattan Day, October 2ist, is now the focal point 
toward which all eyes are turned, and the residents of the 
Empire State will receive a welcome as only Chicago 
knows how to give. Many of the features which assisted 
in the success of Chicago Day will be presented, and it is 
expected that it will be the great event of the closing days 
of the Fair. 
The Fisheries Building, situated just north of the Gov- 
ernment Building, is interesting both as to its architec- 
tural construction and its interior equipment. The Main 
Building surmounted by a handsome tower, is flanked by 
pavillions and arcades both upon the east and west, and 
the columns, arches and friezes are decorated in bas-relief 
by attractive aquatic designs. The fishing industry is in- 
terestingly portrayed in the rotunda, in pyramids of tinned 
fish, lobsters, sardines and salmon, while dried mackerel 
have also been utilized in decorative ways. This staple 
comes largely from Norway, and along with it that coun- 
try has sent a fine exhibit of sea birds. In the American 
exhibit California, North Carolina, Oregon, Massachusetts 
and the State of Washington contest for honors. This 
latter State shows the skeleton of a monster whale, finely 
articulated, forming a sort of arch across its exhibit. The 
silvery tarpon of the Carolinas rivals the big salmon from 
the far West, allof the exhibits being the skins of fish 
stuffed by skilled artists. Canada has an unusually fine 
display, representing every phase of the industry. Every- 
thing about the exhibit represents commercial economy, as 
there are no fancy boxes and barrels made for exhibition 
purposes. There is also a large collection of fish in al- 
cohol, with dry collections of crustacea and in verte- 
brates of much value and interest to students. There are 
also to be seen the many appliances for catching fish, such 
as hooks, lines, flies, nets, pots, traps, weirs, gaffs, etc., 
together with fishing boats of all sizes for all purposes. 
Among these is a boat from Canso, Nova Scotia, a 
typical fishing boat of the East, calculated to stand 
almost any sea or wind. A sister boat was exhib- 
ited at the Fisheries Exhibition in London, in 1883, 
is now the property of the Prince of Wales, and is a part of 
the royal fleet at Cowes. 
But, after all, it is the live fish that are the most inter- 
esting, and here we can see them in practically their native 
element, swimming fearlessly to and fro, regardless of all 
efforts to attract their attention through their glass cages. 
The observant student notices that they differ as widely 
in habits and ways as do human beings, some being easy, 
graceful swimmers, while others float about clumsily and 
with no evident purpose. The goldfish, tho more com- 
mon, is one of the attractive specimens of the exhibit, 
while the sea robin is one of the oddities of the collection. 
Its head resembles that of a horse, with a peculiar fin 
along the back of the head and neck, which it can Jower 
and erect as a hen its feathers. Its breast is spotted like 
tthe robin, and there are what appear to be six slender feet, 
three on either side of the jaw. ‘Flat as a flounder ”’ re- 
ceives a practical illustration here, and the “file” fish is 
watched with much interest. It is as thin as a fish could 
be and survive; but it is exquisitely colored, rose, white 
and brown. 
In the Government Building can be seen the most inter- 
esting process of fish hatching, a system which bas for 
many years been reduced to a practical science. After the 
eggs have been procured they are divided into three classes, 
semi-buoyant, floating and heavy, the time of hatching 
varying with different fish. The eggs are kept in constant 
motion by a water pressure, and when hatched are kept in 
rearing ponds or troughs, and later transferred to cans for 


thousands, and depleted ponds and waters are stocked with 
fish large enough to care for themselves, Tabulated statis- 
tics show us that nearly 200,000 persons are engaged in fish- 
ing and fisheries, with a total investment of $50,000,000. 
Here also one may get an excellent idea of the whale fish- 
ing industry, as there are models of whaling vessels of 
various sorts, among them being a steam whaler, using 
coal, and equipped with all the needed articles for a whal- 
ing voyage. There is also shown the head of a harpoon 





Was I only dreamin 
Of the dancers burl 4 


ed long ago?” 





till the whale was finally captured in 1887. There are guns 

to fire lances into whales, and various forms of bombs and 

barbs. One of these latter carries a little case of prussic 

acid, which is supposed to bring matters to a speedy close. 
A sealer’s outfit is also shown. The seals are shot and 
then quickly gaffed and drawn aboard, otherwise they 
would sink and be lost. Here also an infinite variety of 
fishing tackle is shown, from the great halibut hooks of 
the Indiays of Alaska to the modern hook of the school- 
boy, the collection is complete. The Indian fishing equip- 
ment is very interesting, tho a trifle crude. A line is 
shown made from the strands of the giant kelp, a sea- 
weed, which is strong enough when wet to require the 
strength of two men to break it. The exhibit as arranged 
in both buildings is such as to interest not only the angler 
but also the average visitor in a marked degree. 


Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

In New York State there have been a number of pro 
tests against the nomination of Isaac H. Maynard for the 
Court of Appeals. The Bar Association and the Union 
League Club took formal action in the matter and a num- 
ber of prominent members of the bench have expressed 
their strong opposition to it. Governor Flower has made 
a defense of his nomination of Judge Maynard, claiming 
that he was supported by the Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals. This has aroused considerable contemptuous re 
mark onthe part of men of different parties. In Brooklyn 
Mayor Boody has again received the nomination of the 
Democratic Party. A citizens’ nomination was tendered 
to W. J. Gaynor, but declined by him. The Republicans 
nominated for Mayor Charles A. Schieren, who has received 
the support of the citizens’ and independent Democratic 
organizations. 





.... The week’s record of disasters has included another 
terrible accident to two World’s Fair trains on the Michi- 
gan Central, at Jackson, Mich. A second section ran into 
the first, with the result that a large number of people, 
not less than thirteen, were killed, and many more injured, 
a number of them fatally. So far as can be learned, it 
was an accident pure and simple. The engineer of the sec- 
ond section saw the warning, put on the ai brakes imme- 
diately, but they refused to work. He then whistled for 
the hand brakes, which were applied; but it was too late 
to avoid a collision. One or two small accidents also oc- 
curred. Another cyclone, too, has spread devastation 
along the Atlantic Coast and on the Great Lakes. Savannah 
suffered heavily, much of what had been done to retrieve 
former disasters being rendered of no avail. 


....The contest between the yachts “ Vigilant” and 
“Valkyrie” for the America’s cup was continued in three 
races during the week, making fourinall. The second was 
easily won by the “ Viyilant.’? The third was declared off 
on account of the very light winds. The fourth, which 
was thus really the third, occurred on Friday, October 13th. 
The wind was very strong, and at first the English yacht 
outreached the American, turning the stake four minutes 
before her, but on the home stretch and directly before 
the wind, the ‘“ Vigilant’? outsailed the ‘* Valkyrie,” 
winning the race by forty seconds, or, making time 
allowance, thirteen seconds. This settled the question 
and the America’s cup remains on this side, where it has 
been for forty-two years. 


FOREIGN. 

....In France public attention has been especially 
directed to the visit to Toulon of the Russian warships, 
including three of those which were in New York in the 
spring. They were greeted by fifty French warsbips and 
the forts fired salutes, and all the bands on shipboard and 
along shore played Russian anthems. Buildings were pro 
fusely decorated and fétes were given to the officers. At 
the official banquet the French admiral gave the toast to 
the health of the Czar ‘‘ whose name signifies loyalty and 
power and appears in the eyes of the world as a symbol of 
peace.”” It was estimated that 200,000 strangers were in 
the city. 


...-According to dispatches from London, the rebel 
squadron at Rio Janeiro reopened fire on the forts on the 
10th. This was followed by one announcing that every- 
thing in the city tends to the restoration of the monarchy, 
it now being virtually only a question of terms. President 
Peixoto has issued a manifesto promising to resign if the 
elections on October 30th are unfavorable to him. Since 
that date no definite information has been received. 


....-Affairs in Austria are in a disturbed condition. The 
Government announces that it is impossible longer to 
delay suffrage reform. The Czech excitement continues, 
new accusations and arrests being made daily. The Hun- 
garian Government also is in trouble. A motion of no 
confidence in the Government arousing sharp debate, 
which increased in bitterness until, on the 13th, the mem- 
bers of the opposition left the House in a body. 


...-The Federation of Coal Mine Owners in England 
expressed their willingness to reopen the pits on October 
16th at the present reduction of 15 per cent. Other firms 
owning coal pits have reopened the collieries on the old 
basis, and it is estimated that 60,000 men went back to 


transportation. The eggs are handled by the hundreds of | Work. This marks the end of the great strike which began 


on July 28th. 


....-Cholera has extended somewhat, espécially in Italy, 
there being a hundred cases in Palermo, but the authori- 
ties affirm that it is not serious. Ip Hamburg the sani- 
tary officers attempted to put extraordinary regulations in 
force. and were attacked by a mob, two of them being 
killed. At last the rioters were dispersed by troops. 


...-Information has been received at Washington that 
the President of Guatemala bas declared himself dictator, 





which was stuck into a whale in 1854, remaining embedded 





dissolved the extra session of Congress, assumed control 
of the Government and ordered a new election. 
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THE RESULTS AT WORCESTER. 


THE news of the action of the American Roard at 
Worcester will doubtless be received with surprise by 
many of its friends, It has asked the Prudential Com- 
mittee to appoint Mr, Noyes, and it has decided slightly 
to enlarge the Prudential Committee. The latter, how- 
ever, Was not in issue at Worcester and was not really 
discussed, The proposal to increase it to twenty-three, 
and thus practically revolutionize it, was not even cor- 
sidered. The disposition of the Noyes case is the chief 
thing. 

Those who have read THE INDEPENDENT know that we 
have contended that Mr. Noves ought not to be appointed 
by the Prudential Committee. We believed that his 
cas* was not an exceptional but a representative one, and 
that if he were appointed the precedent would be so 
broad and controlling that no other candidate holding the 
same views, however firmly, could be logically rejected. 
The Board at Worcester, to which the matter was re- 
ferred, has not taken this view of it. For this we cannot 
preiend not to have regret. There are, however, some 
aspects of the cuse which seem to relieve the outlook. 

In the first place, the appointment and case of Mr. 
Noyes have been made exceptional by the Board. Ithas 
appointed him on the ground that the missionaries in 
Japan request it, and because of the reported success of 
his missionary labors, and has coupled the appointment 
with a statement that the Board must not be understood 
in this ac ion as modifying in any way its previous ut- 
terances with respect to future probation. It was stated 
by Dr Bartlett, one of the Committee of Fifteen, whe 
gave his consent to the report, that it could not have been 
agreed to without such a disclaimer, 

In the second place, there were certain facts with re- 
gard to the theology of Mr. Noyes which had a favorable 
elfec; upon the conservative majority. From the liberal 
pint of view Professor Fisher intimated that Mr. Noyes 
had been entangled somewhat in his statements, and haa 
not been logically consistent, thus implying that he did 
not hold the hypothesis as positively as his former state- 





ments were supposed to indicate. It wag also said in his 
favor that he is sound upon the chief doctrines of the 
Gospel, while those who hold that future probation is 
taught by the Scriptures and make it a part of their 
working theology, are apt to be unsound in some of the 
fundamentals. 

In the third place, the majority believed that by con- 
ceding the appointment of Mr. Noyes, on account of the 
request of the Japan missionaries, the character of his 
labors there, the fact that he had not taught in the field 
the objectionable doctrine or hypothesis, and his sound- 
ness in other respects, peace could be secured to the 
Board, Professor Fisher, as a member of the Committee 
and as representing the liberal but not the most radical 
sentiment, was willing to compromise on this point ; and 
it seemed to the majority that, however reluctant they 
might be to take this step, it was worth trying as a peace 
measure. They have disclaimed any purpose to commit 
the Board to any approval of the Andover heresy. They 
believe, with the President, that it is a dangerous doc 
trine, and they desire that the Board shall be protected 
against it in the spirit of the resolutions heretofore 
adopted. Some of them hope that Dr. Meredith’s char- 
acterization of it as something ‘‘as dead as last year’s 
oyster shells” will prove to be true, If the settlement 
of the Noyes case in this generous way shall be the end 
of this hateful and troublesome heresy, so far as the 
American Board is concerned, the result at Worcester 
will indeed be a happy one. 

Undoubtedly the liberal element in the Board will 
claim this as a victory. Perhaps it is in some sense. It 
is a compromise, however, and ~ compromise means 
concessions from both sides. In appointing Mr. Noyes 
the Board has reaffirmed the validity of the instructions 
against future probation. That the radical element cer- 
tainly did not want. In consenting to it they have on 
their part made a concession. We hope the result will 
justify the action of the Board, And we must assume 
tbat the judgment of such stanch conservatives as Presi- 
dent Storrs, Dr. Bartlett, Dr. Virgin, Chester Hol- 
combe and Dr. Wellman could not have been carried for 
either an actual or a virtual surrender. Moreover, there 
was no arraignment of the Prudential Conunittee or of the 
Secretaries. The Committee of Fifteen offered no word 
of criticism of the action of the adminstration. This 
cessation of unjust attack helped greatly in securing a 
harmonious result. 

As for THE INDEPENDENT, while the result is not what 
we hoped it would be, and what we firmly believed it 
ought to be, we shall make no difficulty and counte- 
nance no revolt. Our intense desire in the past years of 
this burning controversy has been to serve the real in- 
terests of the Board, These interests have been para- 
mount to us and are still paramount. We sympathize 
with those who feel aggrieved at the result ; but we say 
to them, Do not emulate the course of the agitators on 
the other side. Our voice has always been for peace. It 
is still for peace. We shall do nothing to break the 
peace which has been promised at Worcester, We say 
to all the churches and all the ministers and to all sup- 
porters, Do not withhold one penny from the treasury of 
the American Board; give to it in the emergency of 
these hard times even more liberally than you have 
given. Its cause is a glorious cause. It is the instru- 
ment of the divine Master to give the Gospel to the na- 
tions that sit in darkness, Its mis-ionaries are faithful 
and godly men and women, who have been promised lib- 
eral support and who are worthy of it. Let there be no 
hesitancy in maintaining every mission and every mis- 
sionary. To do less than this would be disloyalty. In 
some sense the action at Worcester will be an experi- 
ment, Let every conservative by his future course do 
all that he can possibly do to make that experiment a 
success. If cases shall arise which are extreme and are 
in no degree exceptional, let us hope and expect that the 
Prudential Committee, which 
structions as it was before the 
will be faithful to its trust. 

We are glad that President Storrs and Vice President 
Blatchford have consented to remain. Their counsels 
were never more necessary to the prosperity of the Board 
than now. We regret the loss of the inestimable services 
of Secretary Alden, whose efficiency and usefulness will 
be the subject of increasing praise in the years to come. 
Nor can we contemplate without pain the retirement of 
that honored veteran in the service of the Board, Dr. 
A. C. Thompson, whose long years of self-sacrifice and 
of unremitting labor have contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the American Board. These men have 
been the subject of much unjust criticism, which they 
have borne for the most part in silence and with exem- 
plary Christian grace. It will be a relief to them to be 
outof the arena of constant challenge and criticism. The 
Board can ill afford to spare them, Mr. Elbridge Torrey 
is a younger mau, whoze courteous bearing, Christian 
manliness, large experience and wise counsel ought yet 
to be saved to the administration of the Board. He 
could not conscientiously continue in office. His resig- 
nation was peremptory. It bas been accep'ed ; but we 


is still under the same in- 
annual meeting last week, 


hope that the course of affairs the coming year will be 
such that without any sacrifice of personal conviction 
he can be induced to enter again the service of the Board. 

Now, Christian friends, what shall the future be? The 
country was not more tired of the din of war and of the 





stress of an internecine conflict thirty years ago than the 
churches are of this almost interminable controversy jin 
the American Board. All that can be done on the part 
of the majority to bring hostilities toan end has been 
done. Hewho raises his voice now for renewed disturb. 
ance ought to be ‘regarded as a traitor to the great 
cause which the Board was established to promote. 


& 
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THE TECHNIC OF RHYME. 


IT is not every one of our readers, we. suspect, that 
will appreciate the amount of original study involved in 
the article on ‘*The Technic of Rhyme,” by Richard 
Hovey, published this week, It is extraordinary that 
very little has been written on the subject of the me- 
chanical side, if we may call it so, o¢ poetic Composition, 
It has been tacitly assumed by nearly all writers and 
critics that a poem is a mysterious thing of beauty, hay- 
ing no laws, or, if it have them, such as are su complex 
and far away that it is impossible to formulate them, 
We have too often been able to s1y merely that such a 
poem is beautiful, that the language is choice, that it 
flows mellifluously, that the rhymes are accurate, and 





that it is perhaps alliterative: but what makes 
it flow mellifluously no one has seemed to be 
able to tell. In English we are indebted to Pro- 


fessor Sylvester for the first serious attempt to ex- 
plain whatare those laws of verse that go beyond meter 
and rhyme. But Professor Sylvester was a mathema- 
tician and not a poet; and we challenge apy one, except 
with the utmost labor, to make a classified table of the 
principles which he recognizes and which may be hidden 
away in the parenthesis of a note at the bottom of a page 
in his little pamphlet. Sidney Lanier’s book on ‘The 
Science of Koglish Verse” is, to the general reader, very 
much more useful and not so full of unworked sugzges- 
tions. It opens a new ficld of thought to nearly every 
reader; and yet, after passing from the subject of meter, 
the topics which come up are not treated with fullness, 
and many subjects are entirely unmentioned. Of other 
English books that bear on the subject the most help, per- 
haps, is derived, but in narrow lines, incidentally from 
those that give careful of 
Shakespeare. 


discussions the meter of 
Mr. Hovey has given unusual study to this subject,and 
with a philosophical insight which may make him an 
authority suchas we have never yet had. This is the 
third of a series; two previous articles were published 
by us April 7th and 21st, 1892, The present article con- 
tinues the subject with a delightful series of apt illustra- 
tions. From it the reader will get some idea of the phi 
losophy of some of those effcets which are laboriously 
sought by many modern writers of the second class, but 
which were secured often in a magnificent way withouy 
We com- 
mend to our readers the rhetorical exercise of selecting 
two or three beautiful lines out of some poem, those that 
run smoothly on the tongue and leave a taste of sweet- 
ness after them, and attempting a critical analysis which 
shall discover what it is that gives those lines beauty ; 
whether it be merely in the thought or whether there be 
any deft collocation, succession, parallelism or opposi- 
Ilere are 


consciousness of method by our great ports. 


tion of sounds which is pleasant to the ear, 
three lines to try theexperiment upon : 
* Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns, 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows in songs.” 
oe - 


THE CONGRESSES OF MISSIONS. 


Ir was both appropriate and unfortunate that the 
Congresses of Missions should follow immediately the 
Parliament of Religions ; appropriate, because they gave 
the right interpretation to the Parliament ; unfortunate, 
because, as was natural, it required a little time 
gather the energies that had been somewhat exhausted 
by the preceding two weeks. The weather also proved 
unpropitious. For four days it was so stormy that none 
went out who could stay at home; and even those who 
attended were obliged at times to raise their umbrellas 
to keep off the rain dripping through the roof, 

While these things affected the size of the audiences, 
they did not in any way diminish the interest in the 
papers, by those who did hear them, Seldom in 
the history of mission conferences has there been more 


to 


of thorough common sense on missions packed into the 
same space of time, There was scarcely a speaker who 
had secured his knowledge at second hand. Every one 
spoke of what he knew and testilied to w hat he had seen. 

Without going into detail in regard to the papers and 
addresses, their general characteristics may be summed up 
under the three heads, the object, the methods and the 
success of missions. ‘The object was stated very broadly 
to be something far more than is ordinarily realized. The 
idea that missionaries are simply to preach in witness to 
the Gospel until Christ himself should come to finish the 
work in his own way was dismissed as the idea of those 
whose personal knowledge of missions was very meager. 
Instead of this the work of missions was rept atedly 
stated to be the building up of the kingdom ef God in all 
its details, chiefly through the establishment of a self 
supporting, self-propagating native Church. Evangelism 
is the essential preliminary, but only the preliminary to 
work of far greater difficulty, the development of a 
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Christian life adapted to the particular needs of each 
field. This was brought out very clearly and forcibly by 
President Washburn, of Robert College, Constantinople, 
in a paper which ought to be read by every minister in 
this land. 

As to the methods, also, there was the broadest latitude 
expressed. Whatever helps to bring men into closer 
sympathy with Christ’s messengers, helps to bring them 
into a clearer understanding of Christ himself. Thus 
medical missions, education, higher, lower or industrial, 
assistance in providing better homes or easier lives, all 
have their place. Special emphasis was placed on the 
absolute necessity for some sort of co-operation between 
the Boards representing the diiferent denominations. 
The evils of the present condition, which is still an im- 
provement on the past, were most vividly set forth by 
Dr. Geo. W. Knox, of Japan, and the methods of apply- 
ing and securing co-operation both at home and abroad 
by the Rev. E, M. Bliss, of Tuk INDEPENDENT. 

Comioy in such close connectioa with the Parliament 
of Reigions, it was natural that considerable stress 
should be laid upon the success, present and future, of 
missions. Nota tew have expressed a fear lest the at- 
tractive setting forth of the great religions of Asia by 
the r cultured representatives would chill the interest in 
missioas. “‘If what they say is true, why should we 
send any missionaries ts teach them?” one lady is report- 
ed to have said in the Wo:nau’s Congress. She could 
hardly have heard Dr, Post, of Syria, as he set forth 
the grand truth of Islam noe less forcibly than any of its 
adherents, only to show sull more forcibly how error 
had overshadowed the truth. There was no minifying 
of the tremendous problem facing the churches in the 
great work of converting the world to Curist. Neither 
was there the slightest hesitancy as tothe success, There 
was no perfunc.ory optimis n based on the divine om- 
nipoteuce, but a calm, Clear-headed assurance that the 
Ciurch of Christ is Competeat to the task committed to 
it. 

The work already done was referred to as the pledge of 
what would be done ; aad even when De, Smith, of Kdin- 
burgh, traced out the regions as yet unoccupied, and Dr. 
Dennis, of Syria, described the belt of green trom Eastern 
Asia to Western Africa which holds the as yet ** inacces- 
sible fiells of Islan,” there was never a suggestion of 
failure in accomplishing the great work. So, too, as Dr, 
Elinwood set forth the reflex influence of missions, 
showing how they permeate the whole life of nations, all 
fear of any subordination of them to any other depart- 
ments of church work must have been dispelled. 

The results both of the Congresses and the Parliament 
are not to be expected at once. We shall not be sur- 
prised if for a time tne fecling expressed by the lady re- 
ferred to above, exercises Considerable influence ; but 
with the clearer kaowledge of the problems, as indicated 
by the Parliament, will come a still more firm resolve to 
meet those problems fairly and fully, and go forth to the 
work determined to conquer, 


> 
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THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

Iris now a dozen years since Mr, Albert K, Smiley 
first invited a hundred ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the welfare of Jadians to meet at his simmer hotel at 
Mohonk Lake for three days’ interview and discussion, 
This period not only covers more than three Adinistra- 
tions, but it covers nearly the whole time during which 
it may be said that the Usited States Government has 
nade a serious attempt to grapple with the Indian prob- 
lem. Whatever has been accomplished during this time 
—and it is much—it may be said that a great part of the 
credit of direcdion and of impulse has come from these 
annual conferences, 

Mr. Smiley is a member of the Society of Friends and 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners. He is the most 
delightful and cheery bho-t that could be imagined, and 
his heart is as much in these conferences, and he gets as 
much delight from thei as the owner of the ‘ Vigilant” 
does over the victory of a cup defender, while the enjoy- 
ment is of a vastly higher and purer sort. 

Itis scarce twenty years since the first beginnings 
were nade by the American nation to civilize the Indian. 
Whatever had been done before—and it was something 
—was done by voluntary missionaries. Charles Sumner 
was once asked to enter upon the subject of reform of 
the Indian service. An unusual look of despair settled 
on his face, and he declared that the service was rotten 
from beginning to end, and that at present it seemed 
hopeless to do anything for it. President Grant could 
think of no way to secure honest men as Indian agents 
except by asking the mission boards to find them for 
him, Bat it was a brave and magnificent act of his to 
Secure them in this way instead of submitting to the 
political appointment of shifty blackguards. Since then 
there has been a steady progress, sometimes slow and 
sometimes very rapid, uatil now three-fourths of the In- 
dian children are provided with school accommodations, 
and a noble system has been well inaugurated by which 
Indians are to be rapidly assimilated in our American 
population, 

The meeting at Lake Mohonk was an unusually inter- 
esting one, President Gates presided, and among those 
who took part in the deliberations were so many dis- 
Unguished philanthropists, scholars, editors, literary 





men, clergymen and lawyers, teachers and workers 
among the Indians by the score, that it was impossible to 
find time during sessions that lasted six hours every day 
for all to speak who had something instructive to say. 
We give the platform in full. 

There hung over the company a cloud of anxiety nat- 
ural to the income of a new Administration. President 
Cleveland has, of course, appointed a new Commissioner, 
He is a man, doubtless, of excellent intentions, but he 
entered his office utterly without any knowledge of the 
Indians and without any special experience that would 
have led him to seek such an office. But he is a gentle- 
man evidently of good purpose, and he must not be held 
responsible for the acts of his superior, Secretary Hoke 
Smith, who has turned out nearly all the Indian ‘agents 
whom he found in oftice, and put in new men. The 
Conference was very much encouraged by the report 
received by General Whittlesey, who always takes a 
rosy view of things, and also by the report of Mr. Me- 
serve in charge of the Haskell Indian School, at Lawrence, 
Kan., who expressed himself in the warmest terms of 
appreciation of the support which he has had from the 
Commissioner in maintaining the principles of the civil 
service reform. 

Of course the one great danger, next to such a lack of 
interest on the part of the officials at Washington as will 
not maintain the efficiency of schools or secure appro- 
priations for them, is the constant menacing danger 
which comes from the spoils system. Against this the 
Conference utters its most emphatic word of protest, 
and beseeches the President to see to it that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Indian Bureau is main- 
tained in accordance with those principles to which he 
has more than once expressed his adhesion, And here 
we may say that there was on the part of the Conference, 
probably made up principally of his political opponents, 
no expression of harsh criticism or eveu of suspicion ; 
and this was not at all due to any personal courtesy to 
the President's sister, who was present as a member of 
the Conference. It was greatly regretted that no repre- 
eentative of the Indian Bureau was present. 

The rapid breaking up of the reservations by the allot- 
ment of the lands opens what is almost a crisis in Indian 
affairs and one which for the first time came prominent- 
ly to the front in the discussion which is involved in the 
question. What is to be done with the Indian trust 
funds when the tribes for whose benefit they were 
created and to whom they belong shall cease to exist? 
The Treasury holds twenty or thirty million dollars of 
these trust funds. Suppose a tribe ceases to exist, what 
shall be done with them? Who will own them? If 
others have not given this matter attention a whole 
horde of greedy claimants have not kept their eyes shut. 
There have claims enough been presented to exhaust 
these funds more than once. A court of claims has 
been created to adjudicate them, Congress has passed 
a law allowing depredation claims to be paid out of 
trust funds held for the Indians—a law which is of most 
doubtful constitutionality ; and as the funds were not 
created for the purpose of paying for depredations it is dif- 
ficult to see why, if certain Indians rob and steal. the funds 
which the Government holds for other specitied pur- 
poses should be made to pay for the robbery. These 
claims include losses of every possible sort. A list of them 
is laughable. The court has be gunby allowing about 
a quarter of the sums that were asked by claimants. It 
is the evident wish of the Conference that so far as is 
possible under treaties and laws these trust funds should 
be expended—principal as well as interest—for the speed- 
ier education and civilization of the Indians ; a purpose 
which is for their welfare, and supreme over every other 
purpose, It is possible that if this can be done it can be 
made to supplement the grant made by Congress for 
Indian schools. It is certainty absurd that under the 
present law no claim is ever outlawed by lapse of time. 
{t may be a hundred years old and so *‘ stale” as to be 
rotten ; but the principle of legislation applied to all 
other legislation has been neglected here apparently for 
the sole purpose of getting a finger in the Indian pot of 
gold. 

The great principles by which the Indian service 
should be conducted are understood and accepted. 
Every one knows that the rules or principles of civil 
service reform should be applied everywhere ; that the 
school system should be enlarged so as to provide for all 
Indian children ; that the trust funds should be protected 
against unjust claims; that the reservations should be 
broken up as rapidly as possible and the Indian incor- 
porated in the mass of American citizens; and that some 
provision should be made by which Indians thus entered 
into American citizenship, but whose allotted lands are 
exempt from all taxation for twenty-five years, shall not 
be made a burden upon the white citizens with whom 
they live, but should, out of their trust funds or out of 
appropriations made for them, pay their share toward 
the expenses of courts, road3, pablic schools, etc, What is 
needed is to have these principles applied, to have a pub- 
lic sentiment created which shalt compel their applica- 
tion,to make Congress see the duty,and the President, and 
especially the Secretary of the Interior. It is a wise pro- 
vision of the Conference by which a permanent commit- 
tee was appointed to forward this work and to supplement 
the good work done by missionary societies and by such 





organizations as the Indian Rights Association, 





THE DEADLOCK IN THE SENATE.. 


THE United States Senate tried the test of physical 
endurance last week, and the outcome was failure. The 
older members could not endure the strain of a continu- 
ous session ; and as the minority were found to possess, 
unfortunately, every advantage under the rules, the at- 
tempt to force a vote was reluctantly abandoned. 

It is a sorry spectacle, indeed, that our highest legisla- 
tive body presents to the country. When the rules were 
framed, they were framed so as to give the fullest op- 
portunity to debate. The Senate was regarded as the 
most dignified body of lawmakers in the world, and 
it was thought unnecessary to provide for minute 
regulations on the assumption that Senators could ever 
lose their conception of the dignity of their position, 
and act like a lot of schoolboys. The presumption was 
that any who were so fortunate as to be honored with 
an election to this distinguished body would uot con- 
duct themselves as tho they were members of a munici- 
pal council, or even of aState Legislature ; but as men 
who were s0 far removed from partisan strife and from 
unworthy influences as to make the interests of the 
country their first consideration. 

The history of the present special session shows that 
the confidence which the country has always reposed in 
this able and dignified body has been misplaced. The 
mujority of its members, anxious to respond to the de- 
mands of the country for relief from the present finan- 
cial distress, find that their hands are tied by the minori- 
ty, who are really masters of the situation. Under the 
rules they can claim unlimited time for debate and talk 
and talk, and talk and talk, as did the Populist Senator 
Allen the other night for twelve hours—not for the pur- 
pose of enlightening his brother Senators or of influenc- 
ing the country by his argument, but simply to prevent 
the taking of a vote, 

It was this avowed determination on the part of the 
silver advocates, to talk on forever,in order to prevent a 
vote on the pending bill, that induced the majority 
to apply the test of physical endurance to the situa 
tion, which Senator Palmer fittingly 
as an appeal to barbarism, Nothing else, however, 
seemed possible, and the majority hoped that the 
silver advocates having sulliciently indicated their hos- 
tility to the repeal of the Sherman law would, in the 
course of a few hours acquiesce and allow the majority 
to express its mind, The result showed that, impressed 
with the conviction that a vote would result in repeal, 
the silver Sehators would not give up their tactics of ob- 
struction. For the purpose of giving their speakers op- 
portunity to rest, and of consuming the time of the Sen- 
ate, they raised the cry of no quorum at short intervals 
and insisted upon a call of the House, even when it was 
manifest that a quorum was present. The Vice President 
declared himself powerless to prevent this, admitting 
that under the rules such a call could be made as often 
as any one Chose to become responsible for it. 

This is the position in which the Senate is placed by 
the minority. While the business of the country is 


characterized 


prostrate, and merchants and others are waiting 
for the relief which they have a right to de- 
mand and expect, the majority in the Senate are 


powerless to give it to them. Appeals to the patri- 
otism, not to say the good sense, of the obstructive 
Senators are made in vain. What is to be the outcome ? 
There is no prospect of immediate repeal, and we sup- 
pose there is a3 little likelihood that the mmority will be 
able to secure at an early day a vote to change the rules, 
which shall take away from the minority the power to 
obstruct the progress of legislation. In 
weary waiting for action that cannot be forced, some of 
those who a few years ago thought of Speaker Reed as 
an intolerable dictator, now devoutly wish thatan equal- 
ly resourceful and courageous man occupied the presi- 
dent’s chair in the Senate, and, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the plain intention of the Constitution, should 
disregard precedent, and thus assist the majority in 
regaining their right to legislate for the country. 


these days of 


s 


Cditorial Votes. 


WE are obliged this week to add twelve pages to our 





regular number so as to provide room for a verbatim 
stenographic report of the meeting of the American Board 
at Worcester. It is a peculiarity of THE INDEPENDENT 
that it attempts a report of great meetings of each de- 
nomination more fully than is done by its own denomina- 
tional papers. We not only give the debates in full, but 
the popular addresses of Dr. Storrs and Dr. McKenzie. 
Among the communications is an article by the Rev. 
Sereno E. Bishop describing the maoner in which Hawaii 
is waiting for our decision about annexation ; one by Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster on the Temperance Situation in Iowa: by 
of the Lord’s 
Supper; by Richard Hoveyg, on ‘‘ The Technic of Rhyme” 
a second article by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, on Home 
Patriotism and Public Decency ; by James W. Gerard, 
LL.D., giving young people information as to how to carry 
on the study of law; by Kate Foote, on Washington 
topics; by Frank Weitenkampf, on our art journals, To 


J. E. Twitchell, D.D., on the celebration 





these we must add an extremely interesting symposium of 
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brief letters on the conclusions reached by the American 
Board last week written by distinguished men who repre- 
sent all phases of opinion on the subject. Among them 
are Dr. Storrs, President Bartlett, Professor Fisher; Dr. 
Quint, Dr. Plumb, Dr. Walker, Dr. Wellman, Dr. Stim- 
son, Dr. Packard and President Thwing. There are poems 
by Samuel Minturn Peck, Florence Mellish, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Walter H. Jewett and Lizette Woodworth Reese ; 
also the conclusion of Harold Frederic’s story, ‘‘ The 


War Widow,” and a second story by Ida M. Brady. 


IN a sermon last Sunday at the “high celebration” at 
Trinity Church, in this city, Dr. Morgan Dix attacked the 
World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago as absurd and 
pernicious. He said: 

“The fundamental principles of all religion are authority and 
certitude, and these are especially present in the Christian reli- 
gion. Four thousand years had been allowed to elapse in order 
to prepare the world for its exclusive claims. According to the 
teaching, the reiterated teaching of Christ and his Apostles, it 
was the one religion, the final revelation of God to man. Had 
the Christians of the first centuries of our era known of an eclec- 
tic or universal religion, with an unknown God as the object of 
its worship, and the brotherhood of man as the sum of its moral 
code, three hundred years of suffering and bitter persecution 
might have been averted. Without impugning the motives of 
its projectors, the Parliament was a masterpiece of satanic inge- 
nuity, the baneful influence of which cannot be overestimated.” 
Now this is based upon the extraordinary assumption that 
the purpose of the Congress of Religions was toestablish a 
new universal religion which should have two articles to 
its creed, one the worship of an unknown God, and the 
other the brotherhood of man. There is absolutely no 
evidence to substantiate that statement. ‘lhe purpose was 
simply to bring the advocates of different creeds together 
and let them describe their belief so that it could be had at 
first hand without being misrepresented by any outsider. 
No one can imagine that Dr. Barrows, who was at the head 
of this Congress, is any less a good Presbyterian Christian 
than he was before, or that Bishop Keane is one whit less a 
Roman Catholic. These men have not attended the con- 
ference for the sake of going to school to the Brahmo- 
Somaj orator, or of concocting a new deistic faith. There 
is absolutely no ground for such a criticism, altho it 
perhaps was to be expected, inasmuch as the Church 
which Dr. Dix represents took no part in the Parliament. 


SoME interesting facts were brought out at the meeting 
of the American Board in Worcester about the atti- 
tude of our Government respecting wrougs done to its sub- 
jectsin Turkey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who made the report 
on Turkish Missions, referred to the persecutions of mis- 
sionaries and native members, as tolerated, if not insti- 
gated, by the Turkish Government, and severely criticised 
our Government for its apparent indifference in the mat- 
ter. He was of the opinion that a vigorous policy an 
nounced from our State Department and executed by our 
Minister in Constantinople, would put an end speedily to 
the serious annoyances which American missionaries have 
been enduring. In this connection Dr. Bradford, who has 
just returned from London, spoke of the interviews he had 
held with missionaries from Turkey who had made earnest 
representations of the condition of affairs to the English 
Government. They said that the reason that no satisfac- 
tion could be obtained from the Turkish Government, ac- 
cording to the English authorities, was the apparent indif- 
ference of the American Government. ‘That was the only 
obstacle. Secretary Smith said it was only fair to state 
that our Government at Washington had recently been 
acting very energetically, and that, as a result, two of the 
three demands upon the Turkish Government had beea 
promptly complied with, and the third would be granted at 
“us early a day as possible. These demands were, first, 
damages for the destruction af property at Marsovan ; 
second, a permit for its restoration, and third, a firman for 
the college. Very strong influences, it seems, have been 
brought to bear upon our Goverument, and the prospect is 
thatin the future our interests will be more promptly and 
efficiently looked after. 

ONE of the prominent issues of the campaign in this 
State isto be the character of the man whom the Demo- 
crats have nominated to be Judge of the Court of Appeals. 
Public sentiment, fortunately for the honor of the State, 
seems to be setting very strongly against Mr. Isaac H. 
Maynard. Seeing this, perhaps, the Governor of the State, 
by whom he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the Court 
of Appeals, has voluntarily come forward to offer a de- 
fense of him, and-to say that what he did with the Dutch- 
ess County returns resulted in an act of justice—the 
return to the Democratic Party of what had been stolen 
from them. In other words, the Governor seems to take the 
ground that stealing is justified if done with the object of 
recovering stolen goods. ‘The illustration he gives of an 
event in hisown boyhood days clearly implies this. His 
ideas of morality seem to have become sadly mixed, and 
his advocacy of Mr. Maynard is likely to do that candi- 
date more harm than good with those who have old-fash- 
ioned ideas of what is honest and true and right. The 
voters of the State, without regard to party, ought to put 
the seal of their condemnation upon the attempt to force 
a discredited man upon the bench of their highest court. 
He had not the slightest excuse for what has been pro- 
nounced a penal act. He did not recover stolen goods. 
Duchess County was not stolen from the Democrats, but 
by the Democrats. A vindication, so-called, of Mr. May- 
nard under the circumstances would be a condemnation of 
the State. We cannot believe that the people will be blind 
to their own interests and the honor of the great Empire 

State. 


..-.Full accounts have now been received of the murder 
of the Rev. Mr. Thornton by the natives of Port Clarence, 





Alaska. It seems that three men whe had a grudge 
against him came at midnight and knocked at his door. 
When he went tothe door and asked what was wanted he 
was shot with a whaling guu. His wife got his body on 
the bed but could do nothing until daylight, when some of 
the natives came to the building and found what had hap- 
pened. They immediately went in search of the three 
murderers and caught two of them and killed them, and 
threw out their bodies to be eaten by the dogs. This shows 
well enough that there was no general hostility, and it 
may be said now that the country is safer than it ever was 
before. Letters have been received from Mr. Thornton 
since the news of his death bas reached here in which he 
said that he was in danger of being killed at any time by 
drunken or disaffected Indians, but that he should hold 
his ground nevertheless. Mrs. Thornton has returned to 
her home in Maine. Of course the American Missionary 
Association does not propose to give up the work, and we 
do not doubt that there will be found those who will fill 
the gap. That is what Christianity means, 


.... The ritualistic organ of this city, The Catholic 
Champion, otten vives illustrations of what the Bible 
means by the doctrine of the Pharisees. Few are better 
than an item about the clergy who “received” at com- 
munion at the late convention of the New York Diocese. 
It says: 

“If. as the Prayer Bouk directs, they were all ‘religiously 
and devoutly disposed,’ it was well. Our notion of those terms 
is that they have a strictly ecclesiastical meaning —religiously— 
that is, freed from all stains of sin by sacramental confession; 
devoutly —that is, with a body also duly prepared and cleansed by 
fasting from the midnight previous.” 


Here we have religion and devotion literally converted 
into such ‘bodily exercise”? as Paul says ‘ profiteth 
nothing.”’ 


.-»-Dr. Hilprecht’s first volume of texts found in the 
diggings of the University of Pennsylvania’s expedition to 
Niffer, in Babylonia, has a long and very complimentary 
review in the Zeitschrift flr Assyriologle, the leading 
German magazine devoted to the subject. Our readers 
will be interested to know that Dr. Hilprecht is bard at 
work in Constantinople copying tablets and other objects 
reserved for the museum there, and his next volume prom- 
ises to be even more valuable than the first. Mr. Haynes is 
at work excavating at Niffer and with good success. He 
braved the summer and the cholera,and great credit is due 
to him as well as to the public-spirited geatlemen in Phil- 
adelphia who have kept the spades turning in a season of 
financial depression like this. 


...A curious statement is made in the Roanoke, Va., 
evening World about the history of mobs in that State. It 
States that the first mob ever assembled in the streets of 
Roanoke was composed of both Southern and Northern 
men, and that anative of Massachusetts and a native of 
New Hampshire were indicted and one of them tried and 
convicted for inciting the riot. It is also stated that a 
Northern man by his public defense of mobs and mob law 
did much to create the sentiment of lawlessness and dis- 
respect for constituted authority which culminated in the 
last awful tragedy. These facts may properly be told. 
They are a disgrace to the men concerned. We know very 
well that renegades out-Herod Herod. 


.... We are very frequently told that the old native New 
Kngland stock is ruuning out, that families are getting 
smallerand smaller. It may be so; the statistics quoted 
by Dr. Edson for Massachusetts look like it. Here are his 
figures. According to the census of 1860 the birth rate of 
Massachusetts was 25.61; in 1870 it was 22.68; in 1880 it 
was 21.08; in 1800 it was 19.22. But the same persons who 
tell us this do not weary of telling us that the population 
of New England is becoming already half made up of 
foreign-born people and their children of the first’ genera- 
tion. This is curious; an increase of foreign-born popula- 
tion goes with a decrease of birth rate. 


Another portion of the heathen world, as yet inac- 
cessible to missions, is that occupied by the pagan Eski- 
mos, of Northeastern Siberia. Sheldon Jackson says that 
any attempt of any missionary society to work among 
them would be immediately stopped by the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the missionaries driven out, and that the 
only way to reach them is by mission labors among our 
own North American Eskimos, who go freely to the Asiat- 
ic mainland. This is one of the reasons why mission work 
should be prosecuted efliciently in Alaska, 


....Dr. C. H. Daniels, the Home Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, is, like his predecessor, Dr. Aldén, and his as- 
sociate, Dr. Judson Smith, a graduate of Amherst College. 
Tho a young man, he has served for anumber of years as 
district secretary for New York with great acceptance, 
and his promotion is in the order of that administration 
of civil service which we ask in public affairs. 


.... They say that Indians have a great sense of humor, 
and they laugh and joke among themselves quite as much 
as white men do; yet they see nothing funny in the names 
which they give to their children. Bishop Walker tells 
how he baptized a little girl by the name of Mary Mercy 
Rattles-his-Tail-on-the-Ground. Probably her father had 
worn a rattlesnake’s skin as an ornament. 


-... The corrupt Brooklyn ring has renominated Mayor 
Boody and is determined to try to vindicate him. Now is 
the time for those who would rescue the city from the dis- 
grace which ring rule has brought upon it to rally to the 
support of Mr. Schieren. His election next month would 
goa long ways toward removing the dishonor which has 
fallen upon that fair city. 


....Mrs. Stanton’s article this week on ** Home Patriot- 
ism” ought to be one of the most useful we have ever 
printed, and we advise our readers to turn back to her 
introductory article last week. 





PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK INDIAN Coy. 
FERENCE. 


recalls the inj uries done by the white man during four 
centuries to the race which was found in possession of the 
continent. Itis hardly two decades since our Government 
began to try to make civilized citizens out of those it had 
allowed to remain barbarians, The progress made during 
this short time is gratifying, tho much less than we might 
have made, considering how few in number the Indians 
are, and how plain are our duties to them. 

We believe that the United States Government should 
apply to the Indian problem a well-defined purpose to 
hasten as rapidly as possible the complete absorption of 
the Indians in the body politic. A change of Administra 
tion always awakens especial concern; and we desire that 
those charged with new responsibilities may, among their 
many other cares, see to it that further progress is made 
instead of retreat. President Cleveland’s own expressed 
interest in this subject, both in this and his former admin 
istration, gives us hope that he will impress his advisers 
and executive officers with a corresponding earnest pur 
pose, 

We believe that Indian administration is not politica, 
in its nature, and ought not to be controlled or disturbed 
by party politics. President Grant and his successors to 
the present time have all recognized this principle, and 
have tried with some earnestness to put it into prae- 
tice, so that already many of the employés in the service 
are under civil service rules. But under both the last Ad. 
ministration and that which preceded it, in too many cases 
good agents and inspectors were removed to make room for 
untried men. This is most disastrous, and should cease, 
It is a crime against good government to make the Indian 
service serve not the Indian but the politician. We ask 
the President to carry on the reform already inaugurated, 
by extending the civil service rules to all those positions 
to which they are applicable, and to observe the spirit of 
the reform in all appointments and removals in the Indian 
service. We further earnestly ask all newspapers and 
other guides of public sentiment to support the President 
in his prosecution of this reform. 

We believe that every Indian child should receive an 
American education,and the children should be r_ quired to 
attend the schools provided, except that parents should 
have the same liberty to send their children to other 
schools, at their own charges, as is allowed to white par- 
ents. Our Government has now provided school accommo- 
dations for three-fourths of the Indian children ; schools 
should be immediately supplied for the remaining fourth. 
While primary education should be given to all, the educa- 
tion of promising youth should not be cut short, but carried 
ou so as to fit them to be teachers and industrial guides to 
their people. 

We believe that the Indian trust funds held by the Gov- 
ernment, but belonging to the Indians, should be expended 
for the Indians, and not divided among white men to sat 
isfy fictitious and rapacious claims. We suggest that a 
statute of limitation be enacted to cut off all depredation 
claims not presented within a reasonable time, and that 
stale claims against Indian trust funds should be rejected, 
We urge that, wherever possible, Iludian trust funds be ex 
pended for the speedier education and civilization of those 
to whom they belong, and that iu all future legislation in 
reference to the sale of surplus reservation lands this pur 
pose be held in view. 

We commend to the public the good work done for the 
Indian by voluntary societies, philanthropic and religious. 
In this crisis it is of the utmost importance that the inter 
ess of the Indian should be carefully watched, that so long 
as the selfish spoil system continues, the Indian may have 
disinterested friends to defend his cause at home and in 
Washington, as well as to supplement the work of Govern 
ment agents and teachers. Aud we urge on all those 
churches and missionary bodies which have declined to re 
ceive aid from the Government in support of their schools 
the imperative duty of making up the amount so that the 
Indian children shall not suffer a diminution of school 
privileges. 

We believe it is no louger a question what ought to be 
done for the Indian, but what shall bedone, Public senti- 
ment is formed ; it should be carried into effect. We there- 
fore recommend that a permanent committee be consti- 
tuted by this Conference, consisting of five persons, of 
whom the president of this Conference shall be chairman, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare au appeal to the Ameri- 
can people embodying these accepted principles, to secure 
the indorsement of them by representative men of all re- 
ligious bodies and geographical sections, and to urge them 
upon the public through the press, and upon Congress and 
the oflicials at Washington by personal appeal. Among 
these principles, accordingly, we include: 

1. The extension of the rules or the principles of civil 
service reform, so as to remove utterly from party politics 
the appointment of Indian agents, allotment agents, and 
inspectors. 

2. Appropriations suflicient to equip and maintain a sys - 
tem of schools adequate to provide for all Indian children 
of school age not otherwise provided for, and compulsory 
attendance of children at these or other schools. : 

3. The protection of Indian trust funds against unjust 
claims and their expenditure as far as possible for the edu 
cation and civilization of the Indian. 

4. The breaking up of the reservations as rapidly as the 
interests of the Indian will allow, and the incorporation 
of the Indians in the mass of American citizens. 

5. Due provision made by congressional appropriation and 
from trust funds for the maintenance of legal protection,for 
schools, roads and other public burdens, in counties where 
Indians have received allotments of lands which, by pro- 
tected Indian title, are exempt from all taxation, in order 
that no unjust burden my be put upon other resident citi 
zens of these counties, 
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IN answer to your question, *‘ How I regard the action 
of the Board at Worcester?’ I am most happy to say 
that [ accept it, in its integrity, with readiness and glad- 
ness. . 

J should have done this, in all probability, if it had 
come before me simply as a result unanimously reached 
by the Committee of Fifteen—in my judgment the strong- 
est and wisest committee, the most impartial and most 
comprehensive, ever appointed since my official connec- 
tion with the Board began, I felt at the outset that if 
that committee should agree—including as it did high- 
minded men of very divergent opinions and preferences 
—the result reached by it would be one which would 
carry, and which ought to carry, the general assent of 
the Board with irresistible force ; and the event justified 
the forecast. 

But, beyond this, the resolutions presented by the 
committee, and adopted by the Board, were wholly in 
line with suggestions made by me, many times, as em- 
phatically as possible,during the troubled years in which 
it has fallen to my lot to do officially what I might to 
secure harmony and strength in our counsels, 

I have desired and earnestly urged, as you well know, 
just such an enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
as has now been made. I have urged it as, in my judg- 
ment, a wise measure of administration, irrespective of 
recent controversies, and have given compactly my rea- 
sons for it. Irejoice that the enlargement has been or- 
dered ; and certainly no men more suitable to be added 
to the Committee could have been selected than those 
who have been chosen. I greatly regretted the volun- 
tary withdrawal from it of my honored friends, Dr. 
Thompson and Mr, Torrey, as also the resignation at the 
same time of Dr. Alden. Each of them would have 
been unanimously renominated if he would have con- 
sented again to take up the work; I am confident that 
each would have been almost if not quite unanimously 
re-elected ; and I perfectly understand—better perhaps 
than a good many others—what a loss is suffered when 
experience, vigor, and zeal like theirs cease from their 
labors inthe Missionary Rooms. But the men appointed 
totake their places, or to serve as additional members of 
the Committee, have my fulland affectionate confidence; 
and I doubt not that the work will go forward with en- 
ergy, toward great success, 

As to the action on the case of Mr. Noyes, I have in- 
sisted, from my first Letter of Acceptance to the present 
hour—in papers so lengthened and numerous that a re- 
view of the series almost frightens me—that a distinc- 
tion must be made between a doctrine or a hypothesis 
which we cannot approve and the man, otherwise ac- 
ceptable in belief and character, through whom it comes 
to our attention ; that constant, careful, sympathetic 
regard must be had to the amount and the spiritual 
force of a tendency which may appear in any candidate 
toward an opinion which we cannot accept. This posi- 
tion has been strenuously assailed from either side. I 
wholly adhere to it. It justifies itself to my judgment, 
and is sustained by all my experience. I have applied it 
many times during my pastorate t» candidates for li- 
censure or ordination. I should equally apply it to mis- 
Sionary candidates. T think it applies to the case before 
us. 


More than seven years ago, when an immature student 





of theology, Mr. Noyes entangled himself in statements 
of opinion-or of expectation which to me, as to many 
others, were highly objectionable, which he has never 
been willing to withdraw. I perfectly understand, and, 
[ may add honor, the position of those who have con- 
scientiously insisted that he should not be appointed till 
such statements had been withdrawn. That the Com- 
mittee in Boston had no power thus to appoint him, is as 
clear to me now as it was in July —as clear as that no 
agent can properly transcend his specific instructions. 
But the Board had the power, and has used it, as I think, 
wisely ; since all those of our own missionaries working 
beside him—the most ‘‘ conservative” as well as the most 
‘‘liberal”—agree in their emphatic testimony that his 
personal opinion or hope represents no essential force in 
his working theology ; that it does not in the least inter- 
fere with his laboring for the immediate conversion to 
Christ of every person or household whom he can reach; 
and that his general doctrinal system is soundly evan- 
gelical, from circumference to center. Under this repre- 
sentation I think the Board acted well, magnanimously 
but not imprudently, in requesting the Committee to 
give him its commission ; and I confidently expect, as I 
surely trust, that his future career will justify the action. 

Let it be clearly recognized that there was no party 
victory, no party division even, at Worcester ; that the 
older and the younger, the representatives of both the 
hitherto prominent parties, stood side by side when the 
final vote was taken ; and that the harmony of judgment 
thus manifested is one which promises to continue, I 
look for great prosperity to the Board in the coming 
year, and I ** thank God and take courage.” 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


. BY EX-PRES. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 


THE Committee of Fifteen appointed to report on the 
controversial topics before the American Board had be- 
before them a task as complicated and difficult as it well 
could be. The committee was composed of men of firm 
opinions, supposed to represent all the diverse views en- 
tertained by members of the Board. Their names are 
given elsewhere. The present writer was wholly sur- 
prised when his name was announced as one of the com- 
mittee, and in view of the hopelessness of harmony was 
on the point of refusing to serve. It was evidently the 
intention to transfer all the embarrassments and contro- 
versies of the Board to the committee room. When the 
committee came together and briefly expressed in succes- 
sion their views of the situation, they were found to 
represent all shades of opinion and to propose almost as 
many methods of action. Two reportson the main issue 
seemed inevitable. The question of enlarging the Pru- 
dential Committee was disposed of, without much diffi- 
culty, by the addition of three members and a change in 
the term of election from one year to three years, with 
certain other minor provisions. 

The chief difficulty, at first apparently insuperable, was 
to reach any united recommendation in regard to Mr. 
Noyes. The committee read all the papers presented 
and heard oral statements, with a steady increase, if 
possible, of the embarrassment. Proposals were made 
that found no seconding, and others that found one or 
more individuals unable to accede. The committee was 
in session from half-past nine in the morning of Wednes- 
day till nearly twelve at night, with intervals barely suf- 
ficient for hurried meals. 

At length, after bringing together all the facts, utter- 
ances and information bearing on the subject, it became 
more and more evident to the various members of the 
committee that the main complication of the case lay in 
the fact that Mr. Noyes’s own position had been some- 
what vacillating and uncertain in fact, and somewhat 
confused and inconsistent in statement, that, all things 
considered, he intended to place himself within the lines 
of acceptance laid down by the Board, and that he had 
actually, as the final outcome, placed himself practically 
on that basis, notwithstanding certain declarations of his, 
apparently incompatible with it. It was shown that his 
mind does not move closely along the lines of logical 
procedure, so much as of varying mood and influence. 
Thus in a long friendly interview with the three secreta- 
ries, in May, 1886, he made declarations, the results of 
which, as understood by all three, were reported to the 
Prudential Committee and submitted to him for exami- 
nation and review. In a few days he wroterepudiating 
and elaborately criticising that report at some length, as 
overdrawn, altho admitting that some of the phrases 
were ‘‘doutless used” by him, but not with the same 
meaning and emphasis as understood by them. It was 
in this elaborate reply, however, that he made the state- 
ments since referred to as specially objectionable, some 
of which appear out of harmony with the general drift 
of the pap2r, and look much like patches inserted by an- 
other hand. In all points except this one his expression 
of theological views nad been quite full and sound. 

Stronger incompatibilities appear in his late corre- 
spondence of December 4th, 1892, and June 10th, 1893. 
In the former letter he puts the matter quite unexcep- 
tionably : 

“IT do not find the theory sustained by the Bible, in the 
sense that it is not explicitly revealed; but I think the 





ideas as follows: ‘Those who do not hear the Gospel mes- 
sage in this life I trustfully leave to God. Ido not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them. I entertain 
in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope,”’ 
etc. 

Yet in June following (1893) he does not admit that his 
objectionable statements of 1886 are withdrawn, tho 
clearly in conflict with this later mode of statement. 
He also says in 1893, ‘there has not been any essential 
restraint or modification of the movements of my mind 
on this subject,” while he had declared in December, 
“‘except through American friends I should not have 
this subject called to my mind from one year’s end to 
the other,” and while several missionaries testify that 
they never have heard a word from him on the subject. 
Surely here is an actual ‘‘ restraint” of mental ‘‘ move- 
ments.” Ino his June letter he pleads this infelicity of 
his statements when he says that he has been wrongly 
judged by bringing together ‘'selected expressions,” 
looking in two different directions, ‘‘ giving an appear- 
ance of great contrast ’ between the two, which, he 
thinks, ‘‘ reveal no inconsistency.” The fact that he 
does not recognize an incongruity in the statements has 
been a chief source of the embarrassment. 

But it is to be distinctly noted that Mr. Noyes claims to 
have been misunderstood : ‘‘ I should not be just to my- 
self if I allowed these disconnected phrases to stand as 
a representation of my views at any time,” He insists 
that there have been ‘* misapprehensions” of his position. 

What bears still more directly on the case is his claim 
that his later unobjectionable statement of his position 
contained in his letter to Mr. Ellison (December 4th, 
1892) and accepted by the Prudential Committee, shall 
stand as the correct representation, instead of his utter- 
ances seven yearsago ‘‘under infelicitous circumstances,” 
and it was strongly urged that thisis a valid claim. 

Still further, and even more decisively in his favor, was 
his own statement that the subject was not brought to his 
mind ** from one year’s end to another, except through 
American friends "—a significant exception—and the 
express testimony of his assoviates that it never comes 
out in his speech or his work. These facts show that 
‘the movement of his thought ” had been actually * re- 
strained” and his former attitude essentially ‘* modi- 
fied.” It was held that he was, to all intents and pur, 
poses, within the lines of acceptance as defined by the 
Board. And this ground was detinitely indicated in the 
appended statement of the resolution offered and passed, 
that *‘ this action is not to be understood as in any way 
modifying its (the Board's) former utterances on the sub- 
ject of future probation.” Without that declaration the 
recommendation to appoint Mr. Noyes would have been 
resisted in the committee to the end. He is, therefore, 
to be appointed, not as an exception even, but by sup- 
posed inclusion. 

These were the considerations which influenced the 
‘* conservative” members of the committee, and they 
were the main arguments relied upon to secure una- 
nimity. Others laid stress on the request of the mis- 
sion, his practical identification with it, and his satis- 
factory work, which alone would not have weighed 
with the more conservative. It may properly be added, 
that, so far as appears, the opinion is widespread that 
his case may be considered as covered by the instruc- 
tions previously established and now not ‘‘in any way” 
modified. And such was the indication in the Board 
itself by the vote of 106 to 24. 

The only embarrassing feature of the case, it may be 
frankly said, was the letter of Mr. Noyes, last June, de- 
clining, in reiterated forms, to be considered as standing 
in a different attitude from that of 1886. This was dis- 
cussed, and was accounted for as having been evoked in 
his “‘ self-defense” by the emphatic and protracted enu- 
meration, in the Prudential Committee’s action, of his 
former objectionable utterances, which some thought to 
have been excessive, and not unnaturally arousing a 
sense of antagonism, and thereby a mistaken represen- 
tation of his present attitude—a representation incom- 

patible with his statement made in December, and with 
the testified facts. 

Of course the opinions of good men will differ on a 
case so peculiar. But almost any one who had con- 
fronted the problem before the committee would have 
given Mr. Noyes the benefit of a doubt, if doubt there 
were, The great objection felt and raised is that this 
action will be the entering wedge for an open door. 
That will depend. Each case must be judged on its own 
merits. The principle adopted by the Board is not ab- 
rogated nor ‘“‘in any way modified.” The only question 
therefore is as to its application, which may become, as 
in the present instance, perplexing. There may come 
hereafter aseparation. But the time is not yet, nor 
was this case deemed clear enough to be the basis for 
such a parting of the ways. And this subject of future 
probation, important as it is, is but a surface indication 
of graver defection from sound doctrine behind it, over 
which the main conflict is yet to be carried on. 

It should be added that in all this discussion no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Noyes is intended. He is kindly and 
sympathetically regarded as a young man placed under 
very peculiar influences and in extremely embarrassing 
circumstances, and, therefore, the more excusable if he 
has made any mistakes. 

HANOVER, N. H, 





Bible leaves room for it. But I much prefer to express my 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTION AT 
WORCESTER. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D., 
Or YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


In order to understand the recent action of the Board 
in the Noyes case, it is necessary to notice not only what 
the Committee of Fifteen did, but also certain things 
which it did not do, It passed no judgment, whether of 
approval or disapproval, on anything that the Pruden- 
tial Committee had done. It left everybody to judge for 
himself respecting the acts of that Committee. It said 
nothing on the doctrinal statements which Mr. Noyes 
had made at different times, It left everybody to judge 
for himself on the question whether those statements, 
taken as a whole, do or do not meet the tests contained 
in Dr. Storrs’s Letter of Acceptance. It said nothing 
about the expediency of the “instructions” which have 
been given by the Board to the Prudential Committee 
It did not reaffirm them in any positive way, such as 
wold imply an opinion either that they are wise or un- 


wise. Its only reference to them is of a negutive 
character. They are declared to be unchanged and un- 


affected by the particular act of appointing Mr. Noyes. 
This act, strictly speaking, can serve as a precedent only 
ina case where an applicant for appointment, besides 
accepting Mr. Noyes’s doctrinai statements, has served 
faithfully and successfully for a number of years, there- 
by earning the full confidence of our missionaries in the 
vicinity of the scene of his labors. These last cirenim- 
stances in connection with Mr. Noyes are the only facts 
referred to as justifying the 
Committee, 


recommendation of our 


Among the resolutions in the hands of the Committee 
of Fifteen was one that I had presented at the meeting 
of the Board on Tuesday, in which it was proposed to re- 
lease the Prudential Committee from all doctrinal in- 
structions not contained in the Manual. IT did not con- 
sider it wise to urge upon our committee the adoption of 
it. Had I done so, our report could not have been 
unanimous. Nordid [think it wise to press it, as an in - 
dependent motion, upon the attention of the Board it- 
self. Lam clearly of the opinion that it is not right on 
expedient for instructions on particalar doctrinal p ints 
to be given to the Prudential Committee. It appears to 
me that, as long as the present method of appointment 
continues, the entire responsibility, under the rules in 
the Manual, should be thrown upon that Committec. 
If it is too rigid or too lax, the remoady is at the polls. 
This is the advantage of frequent elections. If | had 
been one of the minority who voted against Mr. Noyes’s 
appointment, I should be of thesame mind. I know of 
stanch conservatives who share my opinion on this sub- 
ject. It would be better, however, that conservatives 
should initiate this change, if it is to be made, and that 
it should take place with a large concurrence of this 
class. Then the motive of the change could not be mis- 
interpreted, 

New theological problems and controversies are con- 
stantly arising. The * liberal” of to-day, may be the 
fe of to-morrow, and vice versd.  Lagree 
heartily with the words of a very clear-headed and able 
man, ina note which I have just received : 


conservative ” 


“| hope that our churches are now going to have a res 
pite from strife and division, and that 
blessings among them will be the result.” 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


rich spiritual 


PRECEDENTS SHOULD GUIDE, NOT CONTROL. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D., 


PastOKk BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW York Clry. 

W aat is to be said about the meeting of the American 
Board, and its probable results? It has furnished an- 
other illustration of the truth that the American Board 
can neither be paralyzed nor stampeded. It is a body of 
self-respecting, earnest, thoroughly conscientious Chris- 
tian men who have long since learned to differ in mat- 
ters of judgment without imperiling the interests in- 
trusted to them, and to conduct earnest discussions in 
the presence of the public without transgressing the 
bounds of courtesy, or raising question as to the sinceri- 
ty of individual Christian character. Individuals have 
at times spoken words that are to be regretted, and, oc- 
casionally, have discredited themselves; but the Board 
has never shared in the discredit, or been seriously dis- 
turbed by the spectacle, either ia its reputation or in its 
work. Some seem not to be aware that the methods of 
procedure in use by the Board are the result of nearly a 
century of experience ; an experience extending through 
a wide variety of situations, and embracing interests 
always of vitalimportance. The Board has also been 
able from the beginning to conmand -the loyal and de- 
voted service of laymen and ministers everywhere rec- 
ogaized as among the stroazest, the most dignified and 
the most high-m nded in the land. Its annual meetings 
have long been regarded as constituting an assembly 
secon] to none in dignity and importance, , 

As it has been my privileze to ba an onlooker ut its 
proceadings for a number of years, I went to Worcester 
with no serious misgivings as to what was to be the out- 
come of the meeting this year. I was in the counsels of no 
party, aad had n> solution to offer for the existing diffi- 


tu itself. I have often observed that the freedom of indi- 
vidual expression and the sometimes sharp difference of 
individual opinion which are allowed in religious assem- 
blies, when the situation is not regarded as serious, gen- 
erally give place to completer self-control and to more 
r>strained utterance when the issues involved have be- 
come grave. I was prepared to have this prove true at 
Worcester, and, therefore, was not surprised to find the 
meeting from the first stamped with the spirit of anxious 
solemnity which is a certain preparation for the visible 
manifestation of the Spirit of God. None can come 
home without feeling that the cause of missions should 
rest now upon the heart of the churches in a deeper and 
more vital way than can ever be the result of a meeting 
which is simply characterized by jubilant enthusiasm, 
The Worcester meeting was manifestly sustained from 
first to last by the spirit of prayer extending to the re- 
motest mission field. Of such a meeting the outcome 
‘an only be blessed of God. 

It matters little who go home claiming a victory. The 
fact is that, while extreme men on either side may be as 
widely apart as ever, the great mass of the people who 
were finding themselves driven to this side or that ina 
controversy, the merits of which they hardly under- 
stood, but the effects of which were to separate them 
one from another, are brought together again in loving 
brotherhood, which not only makes sure adequate sup- 
port for the mission cause, but, what is still more im- 
portant, mikes sure the true brotherhood of our Con- 
gregational fellowship, 

[vis futile for any one to talk about the surrender of 
principle. Christian men never consciously surrender 
principle; and if they are seen striving to draw near to 
one another, and to attain to mutual understandings 
iid united service it is not to be charged against them 
that they are doing it at the price either of 
ciple or of Consistency. 


prin- 
In some minds the logical 
eoaclusion of Mr. Noyes’s appointment will be 
he appointment of men of heretical views. But 
we need hardly to be reminded that the world does 
not work along the line of ** logical conclusions.” The 
American Board, in its officers and in its membership, 
can be trusted; and the Congregational constituency 
can be trusted, We have not lost either our heads or 
our faith, We are going to review our proceedings with 
undiminished freedom and fidelity every twelve months, 
and shall be as ready to talk out in future as we have 
been in the past, if at any time things do not seem satis- 
factory. Each case and each year’s work will be judged 
on its own merits, with only so much reference to prece- 
lent as is necessary for guidance and not for control. 
No one need hesitate for a moment to intrust his gift for 
the Lord’s cause on the mission field to the administra- 
tion of the Board, with the assurance that it will be both 
honestly and wisely used. The splendid history of our 
missions io the past isnot now to begin to wane, and the 
power of the Board, both toadminister its mission work 
and to conduct itself in its relations to its constituency 
at home, is to be as thoroughly accredited in the future 
as in the days gone by. I do not pretend to be a prophet, 
but | believe in my brethren quite as fully as I do in my- 
self, and [believe also in the Lord Jesus Christ and in 
his surely triumphing kingdom. 

The time has now come for those who love him to 
turn their whole attention to the crying need that exists 
on all our mission fields for the immediate increase of 
linanical support. Throughout the meeting at Worces- 
ter I could not free myself from the cry of the mission- 
aries for support in some proper proportion to the oppor- 
tunities opening before them and to their existing needs, 
It rang incessantly in my ears. If I can only say some- 
thing to carry this cry to the ears of others I would 
gladly not cease to speak, The immediate response of 
every church to the appeal of our brethren at the front 
ought to be an offering which in the aggregate will suf- 
fice to stop this heart-breaking retrenchment in the face 
of success, and, if God wills, to permit eager advaace. 


THE RESULT AT WORCESTER. 


BY GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D. 


I cheerfully comply with your request for my under- 
standing of the result at Worcester. 

First, the action at Worcester does not imply a change 
of doctrinal position on the part of the Board. It is 
doubtful if there are twenty corporate members who de- 
sire any change if they could have it for the asking. 
The hypothesis of a possible contact with Gospel light 
hereafter for those who never had that light in this life, 
remains just where it did before ; a hypothesis which 
the Board declines to adopt as provable by Scripture, or 
to allow to become a part of the working theology of its 
missionaries. 

Second, the action at Worcester does not imply a belief 
that Mr. Noyes has change t his position respecting that 
hypothesis. He stands where he has stood from the out- 
set, cherishing the hope that the hypothesis may be true ; 
thinking that some Scripture passages favor it; but not 
affirming it as a distinctly revealed verity ; and not see- 
ing how, even if true, it limits or affects the duty laid 
on him to preach the Gospel of immediate repentance 
and faith to all who hear his message. 

Third, the action at Worcester does imply the recog- 





culties; bail felt very suce that the Board would be true 


nition oa the part of the Board of the necessity of an 


ne, 


altered spirit in the administration of its affairs. It was 
not a change in the Board's standards that that majority 
of 106 to 24 called for, but a chanze (in the interest of 
liberality, fairness and charity) in the application of 
those standards. That vote carried with it no impeach. 
ment (to use the langnag? of the Minneapolis resolution 
of commendation) *‘ of the Christian character, official 
fidelity and constant loyalty” of the Prudential Com- 
mittee to their understanding of their duty. But it did 
record the conviction of the Board that it was possible to 
understand that duty differently. The Commander of 
the Light Brigade and the Admiral of the ‘‘ Victoria” were 
true to their duties a3 they understood them; but that 
has not prevented the world from thinking that the phrase, 
‘some one had blundered,” used by the Poet Laureate 
respecting the ac ion of the first was true also of both in 
the memorable events in which they alike attempted to 
discharge their several trusts. 

The meeting at Worcester marks an epoch of*brizh:. 
ened hopefulness and cheer in the Board’s history. I 
was characterized by prevalent moderation and good 
temper. Extremists on either side—unless Mr, Joseph 
Cook be an exception—were little heard on the platform, 
The business was really done by the large ‘ center,” 
rather than by men of either *‘ wing.” There was much 
interesting speaking, but probably few or n> votes were 
affected by it. When the wire!y chosen Committee of 
Fifteen concluded on a unanimous report, the ques- 
tion was virtually decided. 

[tis an occasion of special thankfulness that in view 
of the inevitable changes which were the logical conse- 
quence of the action, the President and 
Vice President were indiced, at almost the last mo ment, 
to withdraw the resignations which, before leaving their 
homes and for purely personal reasons, they had _ re- 
solve 1 upon. 
best. 


soard’s 


The year must be a transition year at the 
A large legacy of debt comes down from the pre- 
vious annual period, and it is of signal advantage that 
the two chief officers of the Board remain by it in the 
dleparture from its service of men whose general coun- 
sels were so wise, and whose abilities are so great, as 
those who have retired. 
The duty whic’) his been so strenuously urged (and 
none too strenuously) upoa the * minority” of past 
years, not to forsake the financial interests of the cause, 
may now appropriately be urged upon the minority of 
this year. For one, L believe that duty will be loyally 
taken up, and that all together will give and labor in 
renewed devotion. 

ITARTFORD, CONN. 

THE RESOLUTION OF THE 
FIFTEEN, 


BY J. W. WELLMAN, D.D. 


COMMITTEE OF 


1 voted for the resolution presented by the Committee 
of Fifteen, which was adopted by the Board and which 
secured the appointment of the Rev. W. HH. Noyes as 
missionary of the American Board in Japin. Other 
conservatives voted for that resolution, Some conserv- 
atives who voted against it afterward expressed their 
satisfaction with the general result of the vote. It is 
more than probable that the resolution could not have 
been carried without conservative votes, It is doubtful 
whether all the liberals voted for it. If they did they 
voted in favor of maintaining without the least modifi- 
cation the theological position taken by the Board at 
Des Moines and Springfield. 

The President of the Board exhibited his usual wis- 
dom in the appointment cf that committee. Some of 
the ablest conservatives and some of the ablest liberals 
were made members of it; yet they came to agreement 
and presented a unanimous report, 
stances was marvelous. 


This in the circum- 
It appeared to be the work of 
the Holy Spirit of God. It was evident to all that a great 
crisis had come. The responsibility resting upon that 
committee was tremendous. Its report might consti- 
tute an epoch in the history not only of the American 
Board and of our denomination, but also of Christian- 
ity itself. Had the members of the committee failed of 
agreement, and presente 1a majority and a minority re- 
port, the Board, without much doubt, would have been 
rent asunder, and its magnificent and Christly mission- 
ary work would have received irreparable damage. It 
had suffered fearfully already. 

But how does the case stand now? It should be noted 
that according to the resolutions Mr. Noyes was 
appointed sulely on the ground that a large majority of 
our missionaries in Japan requested his ¢ppomtment. 
The appointment did not indorse in the least degree his 
theological vagaries and spcculations, But an excepuon 
was made in his case, as was also made in the Hume 
case. The Prudential Committee had no authority to 
treat the Noyes case thus exceptionally, and itcan never 
be too highly commended for its magnificent loyalty to 
the instructions of the Board in the face of the ceaseless 
urging and pushing of liberals and Jiberal papers for 
seven long years, using every kind of argument, even 
commands and threats, numerous false charges, mean 
insinuations and bitter personalities wgai st some of the 
best and most unselfish of Christian men, fur the purpose 
of driving them to bc come disloyal to the Board and to 
defy its instructions, orto resign their official positions 





that liberals, if possible, might be put into their places. 
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The Board itself, however, has anthority to make ex- 
ceptions to its own rules and instructions, and it simply 
used that authoritv in adopting the resolution drafted by 
the Committee of Fifteen, 

This exceptional case, therefore, can never rightfully 
be used asa precedent for the appointment to missionary 
service of any and every new departure man occupying 
exactly the theological position of Mr. Noyes, and apply- 
ing or pushed forwarl for missionary appointment, but 
who has not served several years on a missionary field 
and has not been recommended by any mission of the 
American Board, 

Very likely the liberal professors at Andover, who cre- 
ated the Noyes case, and for seven years have worked it 
for all it was worth in the interest of their falsely called 
“New Theology ” and ** Progressive Orthodoxy,” appar- 
ently with the determination either to compel the Board 
to indorse their pantheistic speculations or to wreck the 
Bourd itself—very likely, we say, these professors may 
now train as quickly as possible other young men to go 
before the Prudential Committee and state their specu- 
Jative beliefs in precisely the same terminology used by 
Mr. Noyes, and then demand their immediate appoint- 
ment as missionaries, But if they do attempt this it can 
hardly be possible that their course will not be regarded 
now as a hundredfold more odious than their course has 
been in the past. Very likely, also, certain liberal pa- 
pers, in ease such applicants from any quarter come be- 
fore the Prudential Committee, may assume the respon- 
sibility of deciding the question of their fitness, and 
demand, in their old imperious tone, that they be forth- 
with appointed as missionaries. But I am greatly mis- 
taken if such a course would not now arouse, not only in 
our denomination but throughout Christendom, an in- 

dignation too hot to be endured by even an impersonal 
newspaper. No class of men in this free country can 
long persist in obstructing the splendid and world-wide 
Christian work of a great missionary society by bitter 
and ceaseless attacks upon its successful administration, 
and by doing their best to turn contributions away from 
its treasury, There is now an opportunity to have peace 
in the American Board, Let us have it. The Noyes 

vase has been worked long enough as a side issue, It is 

now out of the way; and by so much there is now a bet- 
ter opportunity to trv, by public and fair discussion, the 

New Theology on its merits. It would be an unspeaka- 
ble gain to truth and righteousness if all the side issues, 
which have been so industriously made up to absorb 
public attention, could be gotten out of the way, 
and the New Theology alone in all its doctrines and 
influences could be candidly and thoroughly exam- 
ined by the Christian public. When it is generally dis- 
covered by ministers and intelligent Christian men and 
women, thatthe root idea, or the formation and dominat- 
ing principle in this new gospel is identically that of the 
first form of Universalism that ever had any general 
acceptance in this country, and that that principle had 
ils Origin not in Christianity, but in the old pagan and 
pantheistic philosophies, almost certainly these ministers 
and Christian men and women will declare, in tones 
not to be misunderstood: ** We will bave none of it. 
By no deceptive atlurements of what claims to be pro- 
gressive thought, marvelous movement and new discov- 
eries in the realm of religious truth, will we allow our- 
selves and our children to be swept backward toward 
ancient heathenism, and brought under the corrupting 
influence of old pagan beliefs which are fundamental in 
the pantheistic Universalism which is being revived 
under the names of ‘The New Theology’ and ‘ Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy.’ ” 

Permit me to add that the Christian world is under a 
debt of gratitude to THe INDEPENDENT for its brave de- 
feuse of the administration of the American Board 
against the unjust and cruel attacks of the liberals, and 
for its repeated disclosures of the pretentious and false 
Claims of **The New Theology,” 


MaLbEN, Mass. 


which it can never pay. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


BY A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


THE significant fact of the Worcester meeting was the 
approval of Mr. Noyes for missionary service. Con- 
nected with this, and almost involved in it, was the im- 
portant official reorganization, It was remarkable that 
Mr. Noyes should be approved in the face of the tremen- 
dous opposition of new spapers of great influence, and of 
men standing high in our denomination, 

It was caused, however, by the imperative and almost 
Universal demand of our people. It was this which pro. 
duced the remarkable vote of 106,to 24. Noone whohad 
watched the signs of the times could fail to see that such 
4 result was certain, at some near period if not this year. 

When Drs, Bartlett, Virgin, Brand and Fairbanks 
united in the report of the Committee of Fifteen, and 
Drs. Webb, Plumb, Wellman, Leavitt and others of like 
Stamp voted for it, the reasons therefor must have been 
cobvincing, and the public may weil rest satisfied. 

In fact, the doctrinal position of the Board remains 
unchanged. No rash steps have been taken, and no con- 
fervative need feel alarmed. ‘This isan important fact 
to be borne in mind, The Board expressly declared that 
this appointment is not to be interpreted as changing the 
doctrinal basis. No party has won a victory over an- 





But the enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
with the change in the personnel, whieh inevitably fol- 
lowed, was significant. It means that new men are to 
construe past instructions unfettered by their own prece- 
dents, and representing the breadth of the denomination. 
They are not ‘‘new departure” men; they are not ul- 
traists at the other extreme. The limitation of service 
on the Prudential Committee to nine successive years, 
until after a year of absence, ends the old system of 
absolutism. The extension of membership in the Board 
by the future addition of one hundred, with nominations 
for three-fourths of all vacancies to be made by the 
churches, will make the Board representative, and satis- 
fy Congregationalists. 

Still further, it may be inferred that criticisms upon the 
policy of the Prudential Committee were not a heinous 
crime, I have always believed tbat Mr. Noyes, in his 
Berkeley Street declaration, by which he demanded 
that all his utterances should be interpreted, was safely 
within the Des Moines instructions, and especially as 
these were interpreted by President Storrs, and that he 
ought to have been appointed at that time. My lament- 
ed friend, Dr, Dexter, held the same opinion. 

Boston, Maes. 


THE TRIUMPH OF COMMON SENSE. 
BY A. J. F, BEHRENDS, D.D., 
PASTOR CENPRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The case presented at Worcester, and which was de- 
cided by a vote of 105 to 24, was a very simple one. It 
had been considered for six years. Twice Mr. Noyes had 
been rejected by the Prudential Committee ; then he had 
been provisionally appointed, with the understanding 
that he had moditied his doctrinal belief; and upon his 
declaration, in reply, that he had not so changed, the 
Committee suspended the appointment and referred the 
whole matter to the Board. It was the only thing that 
could have been done under the circumstances, The in- 
structions under which the Committee has been acting 
for ten years are so vague that neither the appointment 
nor the renewed rejection of the candidate would have 
brought peace. Ic was time that the court of last resort 
should express its judgment whether the candidate came 
within the lines of permissible appointment or not. 
The Board decided that question in the aflirmative, 
with an emphasis which cannot be mistaken. It entered 
upon no criticisin of the Prudential Committee. The 
members of that Committee are too well known to re- 
quire any defense of their honesty and conscientiousness, 
Indorsement of them as Christian men is superfluous. 
But the Board declined to entangle itself in the long de- 
bate which had settled nothing. It took the more direct 
course of passing judgment upon the merits of the case. 
It permitted Mr, Noyes to disclaim the interpretation 
which had been placed upon certain statements and 
utterances, when under the fire of cross-examination, 
and which he declined either to reaflirm or to withdraw, 
because he insisted that they had been misunderstood. 
It recognized his right to select the doctrinal statement 
by which his doctrinal attitude was to be determined, 
and that statement was one in which the most powerful 
microscope cun discover no suggestion of heresy. It 
gave due weight to Mr. Noyes’s statement that the theory 
of probation after death had rarely entered his thought 
since his residence in Japan. It regarded the indorse- 
ment of other missionaries in Japan as a testimony of 
great practical value. Upon these grounds the Board 
decided that the appointment of Mr. Noyes was the 
dictate of simple justice. However the inability of the 
candidate to make himself understood by the Prudential 
Committee may be construed, the candidate, as presuma- 
bly knowing his own mind best, was enutled to the ad- 
vantage which this earnest and repeated claim gave him, 
and to be judged by the documents to which he appealed. 
Inferences and suspicions were not entitled to any 
weight. 
Tne decision, then, was one of simple justice, to which 
the humblest is entitled. lt was the triumph of fair 
play, and of common sense. It was not a theological 
revolution, Upon the question of probation after death, 
the majority would have been more than reversed. The 
Board has no more sympathy with that notion than it 
had ten years ago; evenlers. That theory never can be- 
come an entering wedge of serious division. The Board 
is firmly anchored in the historic faith, But the eternal 
perdition of all who in this life do not hear and believe 
the Gospel is not a part of the historic faith, The affirm. 
ation that God loved the world, and that Christ died for 
all men, is a part of the historic faith; nay more, it is 
the very marrow of the Gospel. And the meaning of a 
universal atonement can only be that the economy under 
which all inen are born, live, and die, and under which 
they .will be judged, is an economy of redemption. If 
Christ be the judge of all, this can only mean that all 
men are under grace as well as under law. And this is 
all that Mr. Noyes, in words which might have been 
more explicit and emphatic, affirmed, when he declared 
that he entertained a reasonable hope that before any 
man’s eternal destiny was fixed, the redeeming love of 
God in Christ would be revealed to him. There is no 
heresy in that. There is no side glance toward Univer- 
salism. There is no necessary implication of probation 
after death. The broad principle may be affirmed with- 


many who repudiate the inferences as illogical and un- 
scriptural, 


And the broad principle is all that Mr. 
Noyes affirmed. Ths judgment which calls that princi 

ple in question, must place the Epistle to the Romans 
under the ban. 

Will this case become a precedent? It oucht, and ‘I 
hope it will. I said upon the platform of the Board that 
I would vote to appoiat five hundred men who should 
sign Mr. Noyes’s statement. I am prepared to say more; 
I would not vote for any man as missionary who denied 
it. 


NO CHANGE IN DOCTRINAL POSITION. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 
PRESIDENT WESTERN R&SERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


THE doctrinal position of the Board is unchanged ; Mr, 
Noyes is appointed a missionary—these are the two 
points emerging from the discussion and the action. 
These two points should be put onthe same plane. It 
should not be said, the doctrinal position of the Board is 
unchanged, and yet Mr. Noyes is appointed. It should 
not be said, the doctrinal position of the Board is 
changed, and therefore Mr. Noyes is appointed. It should 
not be said, Mr. Noyes is appointed, and therefore the 
doctrinal position is changed. But these two points 
should be made co-ordinate anid equally conspicuous : 
the doctrinal position of the Board is uuchanged ; Mr. 
Noyes is appointed a missionary. 

The reasons persuading the corporate members to vote 
for the appointment of Mr. Noyes were of various sorts, 
Some believed that theories of 

if somewhat heretical, were 

heretical to debar him from service. 
that his positions were clearly within 
of missionary appointment laid down by 
Storrs. believed that his appointment was 

a valuable for peace. Some believed that 

the request of the Japanese mission provided sufficient 

ground, and, taken togethor with the fact cf his service 

on the field, rendered his appointment so exceptional 

that no precedent could be established for sending forth 

men who might not be sound in the faith. These reasons 

and others in varying degrees of harmoniousness led 

conservative and liberal to vote for him. 

The reasons influencing to a vote against Mr. Noyes 

were likewise diverse. The appointment is flying in the 

face of the oft repeated “ instructions ”; his positions are 

clearly without the lines drawn by the President ; his 

views, even if slightly heretical, are sufficiently heretical 

to prove an entering wedge for the harboring of heresy 

itself; the Prudential Committee have long debated the 
question, have arrived ata conclusion, and the Com- 
mittee should be trusted ; the cas2 is not exceptional but 
representative ; and further, peace will not follow. 

1 may be sulfered to allude specifically to a reason 
which had undoubtedly great value in making the ap- 
pointment—the unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. Every conservative member could 
not but have been strongly influenced by the fact that 
President Bartlett was in favor of it. One can be sure that 
he goes not far afield in heresy following the lead of so 
fearless a champion of orthodoxy. 

It is also to be said that the doctrinal position of the 
Board remains unchanged. The American Board is not 
‘captured ”’ by any theological seminary or by any news- 
paper or by any clique or clan, It is still American, it is 
still a Board large enough to hold all Christians of the 
Congregational or other orthodox way. Its new officers 
are worthy of confidence, both as wise and efficient ad- 
ministrators and as the representatives of the faith of the 
churches. 

Ican hardly refrain from saying that the sessions of 
the Committee of Fifteen,.which formulated the impor- 
tant results, seem now, seen from a distance in time and 
space, to have been filled with a spirit of wisdom and of 
conciliation which deserves to be called nothing less than 
divine. 


his human destiny, 
not sufliciently 


Some 


even 

believed 
the lines 
President 
Some 
measure 


While the sessions were in progress, members 
were unconscious of any such special influence. They 
were consul.ing simply as Christian gentlemen upon 
seriou3 Concerns, determined to see ¢ye to eye, and 
praying for right conclusions. But when one now re- 
calls the detai's and the conditions and, also, the sense of 
progress toward results which marked these meetings, 
he would fain believe that the Christ was standing, even 
if unseen and consciously unfelt, among these bis disci- 
pies, who were trying to learn and to do his will. 

As we turn our faces toward the future, one is inclined 
to adopt the words which the Worcester Spy of October 
13th attributes to Dr. Alden, who has in these trying 
scenes borne himself in most fitting ways: ‘* Trust in 
God and have courage.” 

CLEVELAND, O. 


THE RESULTS AT WORCESTER. 


BY E, N. PACKARD, D.D. 


It was in no sense a party victory nor a vindication or 
exploitation of what is called the Andover theology. It 
was the assertion of the average sense of the churches 
upon an exceedingly embarrassing problem, The key- 
note of harmony was struck in the conference call.d by 
the President of the Board, before the meeting, between 








other, but brethren have united on a common ground. 





out such inferences. The broad principle is aflirmed by 


conservatives and liberals. A moudus vivendi was dis- 
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covered. The desire for peace was not cowardly but 
genuine and Christian, widerpread and deep. The 
spirit of praver had been given to an unusual degree to 
the actors in the scene, who went to Worcester weighed 
down with their responsibility and earnestly asking for 
light, The whole Board spoke, and who shall say that 
the Lord was not heard in it? Nothing was surrender- 
ed of the ancient and received faith which the churches 
desire to send to the ends of the earth. Mr. Noyes was 
accepted because, in spite of correspondence, he was 
not in any real way at variance with that faith, and his 
speculations were not a part of his working Gospel. It 
is impossible to imagine that the great majority of four 
to one would have been reached on any other supposi- 
tion or without the rider to the vote, which declared the 
Board to stand on its old basis. 

No. The vote is not logical; the Board is not at every 
point consistent with itself. It fully recognizes that it 
is doing its work in times of theological distress and up- 
heaval,and there are to be restatements of accepted and 
immovable truths. It acknowledges frankly in this 
vote that there may be intellectual confusions, anxious 
questionings and suspended judgments upon speculative 
themes, along with a sincere purpose to serve Christ on 
mission fields. What the Prudential Committee wanted 
to do but could not under positive instructions from the 
Board, what the churches longed to see done somehow, 
if without abandonment of the faith, has come to pass. 
The vote was the vote of the moderates, and the moder- 
ates are the greater part of mankind ; so the immediate 
future of the Board is largely in their hands. 

An ideal state of things would exist if, for the next 
five years, the Board, as a piece of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery or as a standard in theology, could be given a 
rest, and the churches bring to the front the great and 
urgent claims of the heathen world. Why not retire 
from associations and conferences, for a time at least, 
the worn-out discussions upon the corporate or honor- 
ary memberships, representation or close corporation, 
and after afew years of united and hearty giving and 
praying for the salvation of the world, make such recon- 
structions as may then seem wise? 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


IT MUST AUGMENT MOTIVE POWER. 


BY ARTHUR LITTLE, D.D. 


It is often easier to inaugurate changes than to vindi- 
cate their usefulness after they have been made. In 
response to a widespread popular demand, radical 
changes have been made in the personnel and manage- 
ments of the American Board. 

In the retirement of the honored Home Secretary and 
two most devoted members of the Prudential Committee 
from further service, there has been withdrawn from 
the counsels of the Board an amount of wisdom and ex- 
perience of incalcuable value, and that too at a time 
when we are confronted with more difficult and perplex- 
ing problems in the foreign fields than ever before and 
When, therefore, experience would be apt to count. 

During the past seven or eight years it has been pub- 
licly declared, and reiterated everywhere by those who 
have insisted upon these changes, that they would at once 
be followed by a new esprit du corps in the constituency 
of the Board, by a fresh enthusiasm in the work, by a 
quickened impulse among our young men inthe cause of 
missions, and by agreat increase in contributions to the 
treasury—results for which every Christian heart de- 
voutly longs and prays. Now if, without lessened efti- 
ciency in the whole broad field of ‘administration, with- 
out any new hospitality given to the hypothesis of a sec- 
ond probation which by a competent post-mortem judge 
is said to be ** as dead as a last year’s oyster-shell,” all 
these alluring promises are realized, the work done at 
Worcester will certainly, to that extent, be vindicated. 

But an eraof good feeling that is satisfied with feel- 
ing good, and has in it no added productiveness and 
power, that does not make the new pulse-beat felt 
around the globe in every fiber of thy missionary work, 
that exults in any other victory than victory over sin 
through the grace which is in Jesus Christ, will be with- 
out permanent value. In the successful running of 
machinery it is, of course, a gain to keep the friction at 
a minimum, but the main thing is to augment the mo- 
tive power. 

May God, by his Spirit, empower us all for service, 
and make this year as rich in spiritual results, both at 
home and abroad, as it is rare in surprising opportuni- 
ties. 


Boston, Mass. 


_— 
> 





TREASURER LANGDON S. WARD called attention to the 
fact that not only is the deficit of the present year, amount- 
in to $88,000, to be provided for, but the growing needs of 
the field require that at least $150,000 be raised during the 
coming year. The first step has been taken by the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church of this city. Dr. Stimson, the 
pastor, on his return from Worcester, gave his people such 
a picture of the sessious and so inspired them that they 
contributed over 42,600 as a prelude to the regular collec- 
tion which comes next month. Now let other churches 
“ go and do likewise.” It will not take long to lift the debt, 
give assurance of more to come, and send a message of 
gladness to every station in the wide field. 


STORY OF THE MEETING AT WORCESTER. 


THE story of the meeting at Worcester can be told 
quitkly, and the results explained easily. The corporate 
and honorary members, who came from all parts of the 
country to the meeting, came with a feeling that the 
controversy had gone on Jong enough, They were tired 
of it, and they knew before the memorials were present- 
ed that the churches were tired of it; and they were 
disposed to do anything short of the actual surrender of 
their inmost convictions to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities, 

With the object of finding, if possible, a way to adjust 
the difficulties and secure harmonious action, an infor- 
mal conference was held on Monday evening at the sug- 
gestion of the President. Besides Dr. Storrs, Professor 
Fisher, ex-President Bartlett, Vice President Blatchford, 
ex-President Magoun, President Thwing, Drs. Little, 
Bebrends, Bradford, Webb, Walker, and Messrs. Hyde, 
Holcombe and others, were present. There was a frank 
and full exchange of opinion, and the outcome was the 
feeling that Mr. Noyes should be appointed as a mission- 
ary to Japan, with some kind of condition attached that 
should not indicate the abolition of the Des Moines in- 
structions. There were many, however, who did not 
believe that harmony was possible ; and much increduli- 
ty was expressed when on Wednesday the President, by 
direction of the Board, named a Committee of Fifteen, to 
receive all memorials, resolutions and other papers relat- 
ing to matters of controversy, consider them and, if pos- 
sible, agree upon a report. 

Several of the members of this committee had already 
taken part in the informal conference on Monday even- 
ing ; and when they retired on Wednesday morning, after 
they were announced, aud began their work, it hardly 
seemed possible to any of them that an agreement could 
be reached. President Bartlett, Drs. James Brand and 
S. H. Virgin and the Hon. Chester Holcombe, were 
known as stanch conservatives, while Professor Fisher 
had intimated that he would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the unconditional appointment of Mr. Noyes. 
Some considered the appointment of the committee al- 
most a waste of time. They said that it was not in the 
nature of things that such men as Professor Fisher and 
Dr. Bartlett should agree upon the points in controversy. 
Dr. Bartlett was on record as opposing the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes and any weakening of the instructions to 
the Prudential Committee to guard against the doctrine 
of future probation ; while Professor Fisher not only in- 
sisted upon the unconditional appointment of Mr. Noyes 
but had himself introduced a resolution, the effect of 
which would be to abrogate the Des Moines and Spring- 
field instructions. The expectation that the commit- 
tee thus chosen could settle all the differences in a few 
hours, seemed to some to be almost ludicrous. 

The first thing the committee did after retiring was to 
announce a public hearing to all who had any views to 
present. After having listened to the few who chose to 
appear before them, the committee fell to work in ear- 
nest: The story of their attempt to overcome difficulties 
well nigh insuperable and to harmonize views which 
seemed as far apart as the two poles, was very happily 
told the next day by the chairman, the Hon. Henry D. 
Hyde,by President Bartlett and by Professor Fisher. The 
necessity for compromise was seen at once; unless each 
side would concede something the committee must fail. 
As they believed failure meant a renewal of the disas- 
trous controversy of the past with a possible if not prob- 
able division of the Board, they sought most earnestly 
for agreement. At the end of the first session, the prob- 
able outcome seemed to be two reports—a majority re- 
port for the appointment of Mr. Noyes and a minority 
report protesting against it. But at the afternoon meet- 
ing, on Wednesday, a solution was reached which the 
committee was satisfied was a fair one to all concerned. 
When the rumor was spread Wednesday evening that 
the committee would, the next morning, submit a 
unanimous report upon all the points of controversy, 
there were mingled expressions of astonishment, delight 
and foreboding. It was generally admitted that if so 
representative a committee had agreed, what they had 
agreed upon would be accepted by the Board. 

The proceedings of Wednesday in the Board were 
entirely free from any phase of the controversy except 
that which arose over the reading of two or three me- 
morials. Mr, C. F, Thompson and Judge Robinson 
made very earnest but good-tempered speeches in con- 
nection with these memorials, in which they indi- 
cated the wishes of the memorialists concerning the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes. The audiences were large, in- 
cluding many missionaries and their wives, people of 
the vicinage, and Seminary and other students, who had 
come in considerable numbers to see what the outcome 
of the discussion would be. Perhaps the multitude ex- 
pected that the controversy would crop out, altho it was 
known that it was in the hands of a committee and the 
committee would not report until Thursday morning. 
The missionary addresses, however, were very attractive, 
and doubtless it was genuine interest in these that drew 
an audience that fairly filled the immense building 
Wednesday evening. 

On Thursday morning, immediately after devotional 
services, the Hon. Henry D. Hyde, a Boston lawyer and 





a member of the Old South Church, was introduced to 








submit the report of the Committee of Fifteen. The re- 
port was very brief, consisting of three recommenda- 
tions, with just a few preliminary words. The first 
recommendation was that an assistant secretary be ap- 
pointed to serve with Dr. Clark the present year, with 
the understanding that at the end of the year he would 
be Dr. Clark’s successor. The second proposed the 
enlargement of the Prudential Committee from twelve 
to fifteen, including the president and vice president ; 
the third was the recommendation that the Prudential 
Committee be requested to offer a commission to Mr, 
Noyes on the ground of the request of the missionaries 
of Japan and of the success of his missionary labors, 
In connection with this recommendation was the state- 
ment that this action was not to be understood as modify- 
ing in any way the previous utterances of the Board 
with respect to the doctrine of a future probation. Then 
Mr. Hyde told how the committee, made up of diverse 
elements, had gone about their work, and how in the 
spirit of the Master and with an earnest desire to save 
the Board from further controversy, they had striven to 
reach a common ground. He made a very impressive 
address, kindly and courteous in tone with not even so 
much as a controversial prick in its statements, but 
altogether exceedingly persuasive in manner, matter and 
spirit. 

President Bartlett came forward and explained how it 
was that he had been able to give his consent to the com- 
promise. He said he would not have agreed to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes except for the condition at- 
tached, and when Professor Fisher had indicated his 
willingness to forego his purpose to urge the uncondi- 
tional appointment of Mr. Noyes ana not to press his res- 
olution for the practical repeal of the instructions against 
future probation, Dr. Bartlett felt that he could meet 
him half way, and so crossed the committee room and 
offered him his hand. Professor Fisher also made a few 
remarks, giving the reasons why he agreed to the com. 
promise, and then the Board would have been glad to 
take a vote, but there were those who wanted to be heard, 
and of course discussion could not be shut off. 

Dr. W. E. Park, of Gloversville, N. Y., son of the hon- 
ored Professor Park, of Andover, was recognized, and 
took the platform to read the protest of himself, Dr. 
Goodwin, Dr. Leavitt and a number of other ministers 
and laymen to the appointment of Mr. Noyes. Attention 
is called to this protest, which is published in full in our 
regular report of the proceedings. It was received in 
silence, without any demonstration either for or against. 
Ewidently the audience felt that the occasion was too 
solemn for the indication of consent or dissent by usual 
methods of public expression. 

In the addresses which followed from representatives 
of both wings there was little that was irritating, except 
perhaps in two or three instances. On the whole, con- 
sidering the strength of the controversial feeling and 
the character of the issues, the debate was moderate and 
restrained indeed. 

The first two recommendations had been adopted 
without division. After the debate on the recommenda- 
tion concerning Mr. Noyes, came the decisive vote, The 
last hour had been consumed in five-minute speeches, 
Mr. Hyde making an effective closing appeal. The re- 
sult of the vote, which was taken standing, was scarcely 
a surprise to anybody. One hundred and six voted for 
the recommendation, ani twenty-four opposed it. 
Among the latter were the two secretaries—Drs. Alden 
and Smith—Dr. Hamlin, Dr. Goodwin, and a number of 
other stanch conservatives. The result was received 
with great applause. In fact, the audience had been 
very liberal in that respect during most of the morning 
session. It had made the air vibrant with shouts of 
laughter at and approval of Dr. Meredith’s lively ad- 
dress, and had signified its approval of the senti- 
ments of other speakers on both sides. When the 
result was anvounced, those who had been doubtful 
of the result breathed a sigh of relief. Those who had 
looked upon the appointment of Mr. Noyes as a practical 
end of the fight against the heresy of a future probation 
felt very sad indeed. Itseemed to them that the com- 
promise would be ruinous, and that the American Board 
was now like a ship which had escaped from its moor- 
ings. This feeling was increased by the knowledge that 
there would be several resignations. Secretary Alden, 
who had been go efficient as home secretary, would not 
continue longer, and from the Prudential Committee Dr. 
Thompson and Mr. Elbridge Torrey had determined to 
retire. Their convictions were such that they could not 
longer bear office under the Board. They believed that 
in directing the appointment of Mr. Noyes the Board 
had made a fatal mistake and opened its doors to the in- 
coming not only of the future probation hypothesis but 
of other dangerous heresies. In the afternoon the com- 
munion service, which it was thought at one time 
might have to b,, postponed to give time for the discus- 
sion, was celebrated, and then the Board came together 
again for the elections. 

It was not generally known that early on Wednesday 
President Storrs and Vice President Blatchford had placed 
their resignations in the hands of the Committee and 
had for personal reasons insisted that they be accepted. 
These, with the resignations of Secretary Alden, Dr. A. 
C. Thompson and Mr. Elbridge Torrey, made a number 
of very important vacancies to fill, and every ome was 
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anxious to know who were to be selected to fill them, 
and also who should be the additional members of the 
Prudential Committee. With reference to the enlarge- 
ment of the Prudential Committee it is only proper to 
say that there was very little interest manifested in the 
matter. While notices of amendment to the rules had 
been given previously for enlargement to thirteen, fifteen, 
sixteen and twenty-three, it was practically settled be- 
fore the Committee of Fifteen reported that there would 
not be a revolution inthe constitution of the Committee. 
So the recommendation to add three members to it 
which would not necessitate monthly instead of weekly 
meetings, was acquiesced in without discussion or divi- 
sion. 

Dr. Arthur Little reported for the Committee of Nom- 
inations, stating the embarrassment they had been under 
with reference to the numerous resignations, and how 
the president and vice president had been prevailed upon 
to reconsider their determination to retire, which had been 
reached without consultation between them. and with 
no reference whatever to the probable action of the 
Board. The members of the Committee of  Fif- 
teen when they heard of the resignations after 
their report had been made and adopted, brought 
great pressure to bear upon Dr., Storrs and Mr. 
Blatchford to remain, insisting that it would hardly be 
fair for them to retire at this juncture. So Dr. Little 
reported as usual these names for the first two positions. 
The new secretary proposed to succeed Dr. Alden was 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, but he declined, and the name of Dr. 
Charles H. Daniels was subsequently reported. The new 
members of the Prudential Committee proposed were the 
Rev. Messrs. Jordan, lately of New Jersey, now of Clin- 
ton, Mass., James G. Vose, D.D., of Providence, R. I., 
James W. Cooper, D.D., John E. Tuttle, D.D., and 
Messrs. J. M. W. Hall and Henry D. Hyde. Dr. Cooper 
withdrew the nextday, and Dr. Elijah Horr was selected 
in his place. The ticket was elected by an almost unan- 
imous vote. The assistant secretary who is eventually 
to take Dr. Clark’s place is to be named by a committee 
of tive, together with the president and vice president. 

This was practically the end of the session. Dr. Storrs 
gave his accustomed address Thursday evening to an 
audience that crowded every part of the immense hall, 
preceding it with a statement of his own convictions re- 
specting the hypothesis of future probation, which con- 
vic'ions, he said, had not been changed. He insisted 
that the Board has not altered its theological position. 
His statement of what foreign missions has done for 
civilization was in his usual masterly and eloquent style. 
Dr. McKenzie had occupied half an hour before Dr. 
Storrs came, with what many characterized as one of 
the most brilliant addresses they had ever heard from 
this ever ready and finished speaker. 

On Friday the Board completed its sessions and ad- 
jouraed to meet in Madison, Wis., next October, Secre- 
tary Alden’s successor, Dr. Daniels, has been district 
secretary in New York for some years, previous to which 
he was a successful pastor in Portland and Cincinnati. 
He is said to have excellent executive ability. Universal 
regret was expressed at the resignation of Mr, Torrey, 
who, as one of the younger lay members of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, had rendered most excellent service ; and 
the voice of the Board was fittingly expressed by the 
resolutions offered by Dr. Bartlett concerning the retire- 
ment of the venerable Dr. Thompson and of Secretary 
Alden, as well as of Mr. Torrey. H. K. C. 


FRAGMENTS. 
....A hundred and forty corporate members were reported as 
present on Wednesday. 


....President Storrs said a preamble had been defined as a 
“walk before breakfast.” 





....Professor Fisher said he didn’t know whether he was a 
liberal or a conservative. 


.... When the Committee of Fifteen was announced un old and 


stanch Conservative exclaimed: * Why, eight of them are lib- 
erals !” 


.... President Bartlett said it was believed that Mr. Noyes’s at- 
tachment to the hypothesis of future probation had been weak- 
ened since he became a missionary. 


ae -In the midst of the debate of Thursday morning, when 
feeling was tense, the President proposed a hymn for the physic- 
aland moral relief which singing brings. 


.., Wednesday was a day of great interest. Controversy ob- 
(ruded itself only once, when two impassioned appeals were 
made for a more liberal policy and were not replied to. 


-.+.The plan of referring the burning questions to a special 
committee of fifteen had one excellent result, at least ; it secured 
4 quiet Wednesday for missionary papers and addresses. 


-+++Dr. Meredith is a kind of platform whirlwind, and he 


— the galleries as a cyclone does the trembling leaves of a 
orest, 


.... Wednesday night’s audience filled the immense hall in every 
bart, floor, galleries, platform, aisles. The missionary speakers 


ought to have felt honored. Fully half of the hearers were 
woman. 


-+.Mr. Cook characterized the minute appointing Mr. Noyes, 
and yet reaflirminy previous utterances against future probation, 


4s a “resplendent contradiction,” as ‘ juxtaposition without 
coherence,” 


-++.There were several sharp passages between Dr. Meredith 
ond Joseph Cook. Each is alert and resourceful in response. The 
characterization by the latter of the * rattle-headed rhetoric ” of 
the “ gentleman from Brooklyn” applauded with “ rattle-headed 


rapture” by the galleries, had an edge made keen by irritation at 
interruptions, 





-++eThat was a good point of Mr. Fitch's, that the way to in- 
duce young people to consecrate themselves to missionary work 
is to be careful to honor the foreign missionaries in the pulpit and 
on the platform. 


...-The report on the condition of the treasury brought out the 
encouraging fact that the receipts by donation for September are 
more than $7,000 in advance of those of September, 1892, not with- 
standing the hard times. 


....-The preacher of the annual sermon had a large and bril- 
liant audience in Mechanic’s Hall, which is widely celebrated as 
the place where the musical festivals are given. It is a large, 
square hall, with a gallery on three sides, and is profusely orna- 
mented. 


....Conversation overheard between two women on Wednesday: 
“Tt’s perfectly awful to have this thing so many years.” ‘ Yes; 
why don’t they settle it.” “*They ought to settle it right away.” 
“May be they can’t.” “What isit, any way?” ‘I don’t know, 
I’m sure.” 


....Dr. Lyman held his delighted audience an hour and twenty 
minutes, and no one felt fatigued. It wasa brilliant discourse, 
abounding in beautiful and eloquent sentences and above all 
possessed by a spirit of earnestness and sweetness which charmed 
everybody. He has a penetrating but pleasant voice and a fer- 
vent yet restrained style of delivery. 


....Hawaiian affairs were splendidly presented on Wednesday 
by Dr. C. M. Hyde and Mr. Oleson. The latter said when he left 
Honolulu the Vice President of the Legislature, a full-blooded 
native, very popular, having never been defeated for any post, 
said to him: * Tell America she is our mother and we are her 
children. Let her take her children to herself.’’ 


....The resolution offered by Professor Fisher on Tuesday, 
virtually repealing the instructions against future probation, and 
which was referred tothe Committee of Fifteen, was renewed by 
Dr. Meredith, after the committee reported. This compelled 
Professor Fisher to say that, under the circumstances, he could 
notsupport it. Subsequently Dr, Meredith withdrew it,to the re- 
lief of the Board. 


....A few of many sentences worth culling from Dr. Lyman’s 
sermon: ‘ Never a school without a chapel, never a chapel with- 
out aschool.”” * A missionary isan ordained minister, less a little 
speculation, and plus a little urgency.” “ Reducing missionary 
contributions is drawing missionary blood.” ‘ The place for a 
Christian is down on the wet sand by the life boat.’ * It is not 
so important whether a man’s conjecture inclines this way or 
that so long as he has Paul’s passion to save men.” 


.... The corporate members were seated in front of and not on 
the platform this time. This innovation disturbed a few, but 
was generally acquiesced in. It was first adopted at Pittsfield, 
two years ago. Under the old plan the President, in putting a 
vote, had to turn his back to the audience to face the Corporate 
Members. In allusion to this practice Dr. Meredith said, at the 
New York meeting, that he would never come to the Board again 
until the Corporate Members were put down in front. As he 
was at Worcester it is to be presumed he changed his mind, or 
was informed of the change in the old custom. 


....The President gave an interesting reminiscence, after an 
address on Africa Wednesday, of an antislavery meeting in 
Broadway Tabernacle. Fred. Douglass was one of the speakers, 
and spoke so well that Captain Rynders, of the police, who was 
present to keep the meeting within bounds, said to him: ** Doug- 
lass, it was the white blood in you that made that speech.” Said 
Douglass, ‘* Then let me show you what a black mam can do.” In 
response to his call one of the blackest of black men came to the 
front, and spoke so eloquently that a Carolinian planter present 
said, ** 1 did not believe that all the brains of Africa condensed 
in one skull could produce such a speech as that.” 


....Dr. Hamlin made the audience laugh Wednesday night 
when he told this incident in our diplomatic relations with 
Turkey: Arepresentative of the Sultan called on our Minister 
and invited him to call on his Majesty, arare honor,but one which 
did not quicken the pulse of the American diplomat. ‘ What 
does his Majesty want of me?” he asked. “Oh, he wants to 
assure you that he willsettle immediately for the Marsovan inci- 
dent; so you need notsend for an ironclad.” “ I have no thought 
of sending for an ironclad,” replied the Minister. Dr. Hamlin 
said the ‘Turkish Government makes a great many promises to 
our Government, not believing that our Government will require 
it to fulfill them, and our Government does not. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


THE members of the Board, of whom a good number 
were present, were called to order at three o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon, October 10th, in Mechanic’s Hall, Worcester, 
Mass. . 

President Storrs read a portion of the first chapter of 
Romans and offered prayer. After the singing of Corona- 
tion, Dr. Daniel Merriman, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, delivered an address of welcome. He re- 
ferred to the previous meetings of the Board in Worcester, 
in 1811, 1844, and 1864. Speaking of the differences repre- 
sented in the Board, he expressed the hope that the two 
wings of the Board might bear the great cause of Christian 
work above the level of obstruction and personal dispute. 

President Storrs responded happily, recalling the fact 
that the first meeting of the Board he attended was at 
Worcester in 1844. He concluded with remarks in favor of 
the restoration of harmony in the Board. 

The President announced the following Committee on 
Nominations: 

Edward D. Eaton, D.D., Beloit, chairman; the Hon. J. M. W. 
Hall, Cambridge; Joseph G. Vose, D.D., Providence ; Michael 
Burnham, I).D., Springfield; Joseph E. Brown, Brooklyn. 

The following committees were nominated by the chair 
and approved by the Board : 

Business Committee—The Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, John H. 
Washburn, Smith Baker, Thomas L. Borden, Henry Hopkins, 
DD. * 

Committee on Arrangements—Daniel Merriman, D.0., G. 
Henry Whitcomb, the Rev. C. M. Southgate, the Hon. H. B. 
Lincoln, Dr. G. W. Phillips. 

President Storrs stated that various memorials and res- 
olutions relating to the subjects of the enlarging of the 
Prudential Committee, the appointment of missionaries, 
etc., had been forwarded to him; and he suggested that 
some action should be taken by which these memorials, 
etc., might be examined and suitably reported to the 
Board. Dr. A. H. Quint offered a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Fifteen by the President, to 





receive, consider and report upon memorials, resolutions, 
etc., touching matters relating to the policy of the Board. 
After the adoption of this resolution many papers were 
offered and referred, among them the following: 

By Dr. M. McG. Dana: 


WHEREAS, the special attention of this and other societies has 
been called to the subject by the National Congregational Coun- 
cil assembled since our last meeting ; 

Resolved, That the Board reaffirms the principle implied in its 
manual and which it has always accepted, namely, that the 
faith which it is established to diffuse is that of the churches 
which sustain it; 

Resolved, That in determining what these doctrines are the 
Board accepts and expects its officers carefully to apply the prin- 
ciples stated in the declaration adopted by the National Council 
at its session October Mth, 1892, which read as follows: 

“ Each Congregational church has its own confession of faith, 
and there is no wath rity to i npos3 any geaeral confession upon 
it, nor are our ministers required t» subscribe to any specified 
doctrinal standards. Bat, asa hasis of fellowship, we have cer- 
tain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be used not as tests, but 
as testimony, and we have also, in ecclesiastical councils and 
associations of churches, recognized organs for expressing the 
fellowship and declaring the faith held by our churches to be 
essential, as well as guarding the liberty of thought generall 
allowed in ourchurches. Therefore ia the administration of al 
our benevolent societies and in the common work of our churches 


the utmost care should be exercised in the application of the 
foregoing principles.” 


By Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., of New Haven: 


Resolved, That the Prudential Committee be and hereby is re- 
leased from all instructions pertaining to the doctrinal qualifica- 
tions for missionary applicants, excepting those which are con- 
tained in the manual and which are embodied in the questions 
there propounded. 


By the Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Ph.D., of St. Jobns- 
bury, Vt.: ’ 

WHEREAS, the Japan mission has unanimously requested that 
the Rev. Wan. H. Noyes be appointed a missiunary of the Board, 
indorsing the character of his work and his teaching during his 
four years of service among them; and 

WHERRAS, tha Pradeatial Com nittee has expressed the con- 
viction that, because of former instructions from the Board, it 
has noauthority to appoint him, practically referring the matter 
back to the Board : 

Voted, That the Committee is hereby authorized to make such 
appointment. 

By the Hon. Chester Holcombe, of Hartford : 


Resolved, That this Board recognizes the care and fidelity exer- 
cised by the Prudential Committee in the conduct of affairs in- 
trusted to it during the past year and unqualifledly accepts and 
approves its action. 


By Ezra A. Stevens, of Malden : 


Wuersras, The Prudential Comnittee has expressed its con 
viction that it had no authority under the votes previously 
passed by the Board to appoint tha Riv. W. H. Noyes asa mis- 
sionary, and while we commend the Committee for its faithful 
adherence to the instructions of the Board as understood by 
them, yet, in view of the fact that our missionaries in Japan 
have heartily commended Mr. Noyes and requested his appoiat- 
ment by our Board ; 

Resolved, That wedeem it expedignt under the circumstances 
to accept the Rav. W. H. Noyesas a missionary of the Ataerican 
Board, and that we hereby authorize the Prudential Committee 
to appoint him to our Japanese mission as soon as practicable. 


By the Suffolk North Association : 


“The Suffolk North Association, mesting forthe first time 
since June, a week before the assembling of the American Board 
at Worcester, feels ita duty to address the Board, and to do this 
respectfully and affectionately, and at the same time most 
seriously. 

“Without criticising the Board and without entering into a 
discussion of the causes for the present state of affairs, this Asso- 
ciation earnestly deplores the alienation existing between the 
Board and several of our most important colleges and semina- 
ries; between it and a large number of our churches, and between 
it and the judgment of multitudes of our ablest and best ministers 
and laymen. It is common to charge this alicnation to doctrinal 
unsoundness on the part of dissentients. In the judgment of this 
Association, this explanation does not cover the matter. 

“The Association earnestly prays the Board to remedy this 
state of affairs ; and, while it will not suggest the method, it as 
earnestly prays that the ramedy adopted shall not be, like a suc- 
cession of supposed remedies resorted to from year to year in the 
past, superficial and futile,{ but simple, clear, Just and brave. 
The great interest of missions, our devoted missionaries on the 
field, the peace of our churches and the development of the mis- 
sionary interest among our young people, alike call for prompt 
and effective action. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union : 

“The Chicago Ministers’ Union,desiring to cast no reflection on 
the American Board, or its administration hitherto, expresses: 

“1. Its deep sorrow over the doctrinal strife,still distracting the 
constituency of the Board and diminishing the interest of the 
people in. missionary work, and which,if not terminated by mu- 
tual consideration and large-hearted toleration, threatens results 
still more deplorable to our dearest interests as churches of 
Christ. 

2. Resolved, That the Board be hereby respectfully requested 
to instruct the Prudential Committee that in dealing with doc- 
trinal qualifications of candidates for missionary service, while 
indorsing the language of President Storrs’s first ietter, ‘ the 
theory of probation after death ought not to become, directly or 
indirectly, an element in the message which this society sends 
mankind,’ and while in no sense authorizing * a human specula- 
tion, forming no part of the divine message which came to our 
fathers, and hascome to us from the bleeding and kingly hands 
of Christ,’ yet having respect to principles of religious freedom 
which our fathers and we alike hold dearer than life, and holding 
to the right of private judgment and interpretation, which 
is the charter of those liberties, the Prudential Committee shall 
be guided by a spirit of liberality, and when, in the language of 
Dr. Storrs, the theory of probation after death is held by the can- 
didate for appointment as ‘a vague hope, not as a formulated 
conviction and part of his working theology,’ no hindrance shall 
be interposed to immediate appointment on that ground.” 

By the Wisconsin State Convention, recently held at 
Eau Clair: After referring to ‘the feeling of alurm aud 
dissatisfaction among the churches,’ they ask the Board 
**to take such action as will make the Board truly representative 
of the churches, as they have already expressed their views and 
wishes in State conventions and in their national councils, and 
specifically : i 

“1. That all theological instructions and cautions given the 
Prudential Commitiee during these years of controversy be so 





modified that the Board shall be kept, as of old, on a soundly 
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evangelical basis and shall be prevented from ever being used as 
the organ or agent of any theological party, whether conserva- 
tive or liberal, within our churches. 

“2. That in your election of officers and members of the Pru- 
dential Committee, you will seek to remove all ground for the 
suspicion, unbappily now existing in many minds, that the ob- 
stacles to cordial harmony between the Board and the churches 
are due too largely to personal feelings, which lead to the deter- 
mined ignoring of the will of the churches. 

**We make our appeal, not as agitators nor as distur bers of the 
peace, but as evangelical Christian men, seriously mindful of 
the great interests involved. We desire only that the welfare of 
Christ's kingdom may be promoted, and that men who are loyal 
to Christ, of every theological party among us, may have a free 
and trusted and honored place in the work and the councils of 
the Board.” 

By the General Association of Connecticut : 

* Resolved, That this conference is profoundly convinced thet 
the American Board, in order to retain the full confidence of its 
constituency, must scrupulously regard the expressed wisbes of 
the churches, and cause its executive officers to follow implicitly 
the instructions of the Board, as indicated at its annual meet- 
ings; and, if it be indispensable to the accomplishment of this, 
wust change its methods of administration. 

* Resolved, That this conference respectfully requests the 
American Board, at its next annual meeting, in its election of 
officers, to pursue such a plan as will tend to promote harmony 
among the churches, to re-establish this venerable Society in the 
affections and confidence of all, and thus secure their cordial 
support and co-eperation.” 

These papers were received for reference to the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. 

The Rev. D. N. Beach moved that a place be provided 
for the corporate members on the platform, but it ap- 
peared that the members were satisfied with existing ar- 
rangements. 

The reports of the Treasurer and the Annual Survey 
were then read, and the Board adjourned. 

In the evening there was a very large attendance to hear 
the annual sermon by Dr. A. J. Lyman. His text was 1 
Cor. 9: 19-23. He called the attention of his hearers to 
what he termed to be the singular five-fold repetition of 
four words by the Apostle Paul within the compass of a 
single short paragraph in the ninth chapter of 1 Corinthi- 
ans. It was, he believed, the most marked instance of 
such reiterated emphasis or refrain in all of Paul’s writ- 
ings: certainly in those which are of unquestioned au- 
thenticity. The words are: ‘* That I might gain.”’ A sixth 
time, even, the phrase is repeated in the same connection, 
with only a slight change: “That I might by all means 
save.’’ He then proceeded to state, develop and discuss 


the principle of Christian adaptation. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11TH. 
MORNING SESSION. 

Vice President Blatchford presided at the morning ses 
sion. After devotional service, the Committee of Fifteen, 
ordered on Tuesday,was announced by President Storrs as 
follows: 

The Hon. Henry D. Hyde, chairman: A. H. Quint, D.D., 
the Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., 
the Hon. Ezra Stevens, Charles R. Palmer, D.D., the Hon. 
J. M. W. Hall, President C. F. Thwing, the Hon. Chester 
Holcombe, President Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D., John H. 
Washburn, Esq., James Brand, D.D., A. Lyman Williston, 
Esq., Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., Galen C. Moses, Esq. 

The Committee of Eleven, appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the Board to consider the question of increas- 
ing the number of corporate members, submitted their re- 
port through Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. A. Noble, the chair- 
man, being absent. It was as follows: 

THE RELATION OF THE BOARD TO TILE CHURCHES, 

The Committee of Eleven, appointed by the Board at its.an- 
nual meeting in Chicago in 1892 to consider the question of the 
relation of the Board to the churches suggested by a paper from 
the Prudentiai Committee, entitled ‘“‘The Fellowship of the 
American Board with the Churches: An Historic Statement,” 
and read by the Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden, the Home Secretary, 
having performed to the best of its ability the duty assigned to 
it, begs leave to lay before the Board the result of its deliber- 
ations: 

Under the action by which the committee was appointed two 
matters seemed to be properly before it. One concerned the 
method by which candidates for corporate membership in the 
Board should be nominated; the other had reference to the 
numbers of which the Corporate Board should consist. 

Inasmuch as the Board, at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
voted unanimously to try the plan there submitted of securing 
e certain portion of its new members through the nomination of 
specified organizations of Congregational churches; and inas- 
much as the Committee and the Board itself will have no op- 
portunity to observe the working of this plan and to judge of its 
merits before the time when this report has to be made, it ap- 
peared to be the only fair and wise course to extend the period 
for making atest of this method of securing the nomination of 
new members. 

Since the Congregational churches have increased very greatly 
in numbers since there has been any material increase in the 
numbers constituting the Board, and since this has been thought 
by many to be another of the ways in which the mutual fellow- 
ship of the Board and the churches might be quickened and 
harmony promoted, the committee is of the opinion that the en- 
largement of the body ‘is exceedingly desirable. 

On the basis of these views, and in the hope that what is here 
submitted may prove to be of practical value to the Board in the 
working out of the high and sacred ends for which the Board was 
originally constituted, the committee makes the following rec- 
ommendations : 

First. That the plan for asking for nominations to be made by 
State or other Congregational bodies of the churches for filling 
vacancies in the corporate membership of the Board which was 
temporarily adopted at the last annual meeting—and which 
reads as follows: “That the committee for the nomination of 
new members, appointed at this meeting, be directed to receive 
from the State, Territorial or independent organizations of Con- 
gregational churches, during the coming year, nominations of 
persons to fill vacancies which may occur in the Board, some- 
what more in number being desirable than the average usually 
assigned to any State or Territory ; and from such names, if fur- 
nished, to select and report at the next annual meeting enough 
to All three-fourths of the vacancies whick may then exist, re- 





gard being had to a division between ministers and laymen and 
the apportionment of members according to the by-laws" be 
continued for the next two ensuing years. 

Second. That the limit of corporate membership be fixed at 
the number of three hundred and fifty (350), and that in addition 
to the vacancies regularly occurring, twenty-five (25) persons be 
nominated and chosen at each annual meeting for the next four 
(4) years, commencing with 1894. 

Third, That the by-laws Three (3) and Five (5) be amended to 
correspond with the second recommendation. 

Fourth. That seasonable notice be annually sent by the proper 
officials of the Board to the several bodies of churches to enable 
them to make the suggested ncminations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. A. NOBLE. LEWELLYN PRATT. 

A. H. Quint. C. H. Case. 

FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. G. C. MOSES. 

RALPH EMERSON. A. E. DUNNING. 

W. G. BALLANTYNE. Gero. H. Rust, Secretary. 

September 2th, 1893 

On Thursday this report was taken from the table and 
adopted without discussion or division. 

Secretary Alden read his paper on ‘‘ The Personal Factor 
in the Missionary Problem,” summarized in THE INDE- 
PENDENT last week. 

After an address by the Rev. J. L. Barton, of Harpit, 
Turkey, Secretary Clark’s paper was read for him by Dr. C. 
H. Daniels. The main points of the paper we gave last 
week. The Rev. R. A. Hume, of India, followed, and Judge 
Shipman reported on a memorial asking that the discus- 
sions of the Board be held in executive session, that it was 
impracticable at this meeting. ‘The report was adopted. 

The following committees were appointed : 

To nominate officers—Arthur Little, D.D., George L. Walker, 
D.D., the Rev. W. H. Davis, Elijah Swift, Pres. M. H. Buckham, 
J.E. Tuttle, D.D. 

Home department-—Alexander McKenzie, D.D., R. R. Mere- 
dith, D.D., Samuel Holmes, E. H. Pitkin, Pres. J. V. Strong, Dr. 
L. A. Hyde. 

Also committees on Treasurer’s Report, RK. H. Stearns, 
chairman; Place and Preacher, FE. P. Goodwin, D.D., 
chairman ; India, EK. A. Lawrence, D.D., chairman ; China, 
George A. Gordon, DD., chairman; Japan, A. J. F. 
Behrends, D.D., chairman; Turkey, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
chairman; Africa, Josiah Tyler, D.D., chairman; Papal 
Lands, Dr. 5. J, Humphrey, chairman, and the Pacific Is- 
lands the Rev. W. E. Barton, chairman. 

From a report filed by the Committee on the Treasury it 
appeared that the cost of conducting the affairs of the 
Board for the past year was $58,822, being 8 6 10 per cent. of 
the income, divided as follows: For agencies, 3 per cent.; 
publications, 159; administration, 4 1-10 per cent. The av- 
erage for the past ten years has been 6 5-10 per cent., and for 
twenty years about 6 1-10 per cent. Ninety cents and more 
of every dollar coming to the Board reaches the work and 
workers on the foreign field; and that about two-thirds of 
the remaining ten cents or less is expended io returning to 
the givers more than ten cents’ worth of missionary litera- 
ture and pulpit service in telling the story of the work done 
and of opportunities for further usefulness in the ever-wid- 
ening field. The accounts show a balance of $88,318.73 defi- 
ciency at the close of the year, and it may be stated that, 
taking into account $59,842 of special collections made last 
year, the actual falling off in regular donations appears to 
be $2,067.71, as compared with the previous year. The do- 
nations for the year have been larger than in any year of 
the Board’s history previous to last year, and 16 per cent. 
above the average for the four years from September, 1888, 
to September, 1992, inclusive. Including legacies and all, 
however, the total receipts for the year are less than last 
year by nearly $165,000. 

Dr. Josiah Tyler spoke for the Zulu Mission. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

C. F. Thompson, Esq., of Brattleboro, Vt., desired to offer 
a memorial and to read and support it. ‘The President said 
the order adopted was to refer all such papers to the Com 
mittee of Fifteen without reading. After some discussion 
it was decided that the memorial should be read. It was as 
follows: 

The undersigned, lay members of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, observing in a letter in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of August 30th, over the signature of the Reverend 
President of the Board, the statement that the * two subjects” 
now prominently before the members and friends of the ** Amer- 
can Board,” are, of course, first, the action of the Prudential 
Committee in what is commonly referred to as * the Noyes 
case '; and, second, the proposed enlargement of the Committee 
itself,” and inferring from this statement as well-as from other 
corroborating indications that this may be regarded as in some 
sense an Official announcement of matters concerning which this 
corporation is likely to be called upon to take action at this 
meeting, desire in our own behalf (and the more especially as 
some of us cannot be present at this annual meeting) to memor- 
jalize the Board as follows: 

Ist. Concerning the “ proposed enlargement of the Prudential 
Committee,” we have no expression to make at this time. 

2d. In regard to the “ action of the Prudential Committee in 
what is commonly referred to as‘ the Noyes case,’ we desire, 
without reflection upon the Committee or its action in 
the past to urge upon the Board—in view of Mr. Noyes’s 
five years’ proved efficiency as a missionary, and the ear- 
nest request of the Japan mission for his formal union with 
that mission in service—the immediate authorization of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes by the Committee as one of the mission- 
aries of this Board. 

The paper was signed by President Carter, of Williams 
College ; Prof. James White, of Williams; ex-Governor 
William H® Haile, of Springfield ; the Hon. Charles Theo- 
dore Russell, of Boston; Richard H. Stearns, of Boston ; 
John N. Dennison, of Boston ; President James R. Angel, 
of the University of Michigan; Samuel Johnson, of Bos- 
ton; Charles A. Jewell, of Hartford; the Hon. Nathaniel 
Shipman, of Hartford ; Rowland Hazard, of Rhode Island; 
the Hon. Royal C. Yaft, of Rhode Island; C. W. Osgood, of 
Vermont ; President M. H. Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont; S. D. Smith, of Boston; J. S. Wheelwright, of 
Bangor, and C. F. Thompson. 


C. F. Thompson, Esq.: In explanation of this memorial | want 





to say, on behalf of the gentlemen who have signed it, that they 
by no means wish to separate themselves from the ministers be. 
longing to this corporation : but they felt this way, that they 
come hearer in touch with the common people of our churches 
than most of our ministers do. I have no doubt that, if any man 
came to Brattleboro and asked Mr. Day, my pastor, about collec. 
tions, he would refer him to me or some other man in closer 
touch with the benevolences of the church. It is so all through 
this land of ours; and while I respect and honor the elder gentle. 
men and clergymen on this Board with all my heart, I do say 
that they are not aware of the feeling that exists to-day through. 
out the length and breadth of our land in regard to this particu. 
lar case. The churches do not care whether you have twelve or 
fifteen or twenty members of the Prudential Committee; but the 
churches have begun to see, after this five years’ time, that Mr, 
Noyes is a Christian man; they have come to see that he is 
doing a splendid work as a missionary; and they are asking, 
and have asked me: “Why don’t they appoint him? Isn’t 
he a good man?” The Friday before I came here | 
was asked to explain in the Friday night prayer - meet- 
ing in our church something about the American Board, 
I did, and I did it from the conservative side, stating 
that the Prudential Committee were splendid men, saying to 
them that, under the circumstances, they had done all that 
could be asked. But, sir, we do not believe in the principle of 
instructing a Prudential Committee; we believe, just as stock- 
holders of a bank believe in regard to their directors, when they 
have chosen their directors, they are to direct and plan; but, 
when the Prudential Committee or any other committee, of any 
Board, act through their president and throw back upon us this 
very subject and ask for our determination again, then we have 
the right to instruct the Prudential Committee. I wish to say 
further, from these gentlemen, you cannot find an instance where 
any of the so-called minority have published maledictions against 
the other side. Noneof these gentlemen are Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists, nor do they purpose to introduce a new Bible. We 
wish only men of religion. We want men who will go and preach 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ as their fathers and grand- 
fathers have preached it and listened to it. It is not necessary 
for me to say any more in regard to this. I present this me- 
morial in the hope that, in connection with the other memorials, 
it may prove that this corporate Board will vote in accord with 
it: and I wish to say that I believe with all my heart and soul 
that, if you vote inaccord with this memorial, there will go forth 
from this hall to-day or the day when the vote sball be taken, 
through all the wires leading to the East and West and South, 
through all our churches, a loud acclaim of thanksgiving and 
praise for what you have done. [Applause.] 


On motion of Dr. Magoun, opportunity was given for 
reading similar memorials. 


REMARKS OF JUDGE ROBINSON, 
The Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, spoke on the 
memorial sent by the General Association of Connecticut. 


The Hon. Henry C. Robinson: This communication comes 
from the State Conference of the State of Connecticut, a large 
and representative body, representing all kinds and types of 
theological schools; but all united in the common purpose of 
carrying forward all good objects which are inspired by Chris- 
tianity. I may also say that it represents a large part of the in- 
telligent population of the State of Connecticut active in all 
business enterprises, alive to all educational problems and ac- 
tive also in all religious movements and characterized by a 
singular degree of earnestness. This action, therefore, Coes not 
come to you as indorsing any section, but representing all the 
churches of Connecticut. Iam not here to indulge in rhetoric 
or to speak for what Connecticut has done for this Board ; but | 
may without immodesty say that, taking its history, the creation, 
the contribution which has been made to it by that State for 
missionaries and for money, that no part of our Union has 
shown a greater interest in this agency and in these things than 
the State of Connecticut. Now, sir, what is our cry’ We 
come here, in the language of this resolution, and ask that 
this venerable society be re-established in the confidence and 
affection of all. That implies, Mr. Chairman, that somehow, 
and for some reason, this society is somewhat out of the full 
measure of confidence and affection to which its birth and 
its baptism give itright. And what isthe cause’ We all think 
that the cause is very patent, that there is too much theology 
about this business. I say this as reflecting the opinion of the 
body of our State and not as reflecting my own views, when I say 
that we believe in the sovereignty of the individual church and 
that when a body of churches have placed the holy oil upon a 
man and said that he is fit to go forth and do business in the 
name of the Master and for the Master, that there is no power 
upon this earth that can undo that power, but that it is a finality. 
Least of all, Mr. Chairman, do we believe that the doings of the 
Berkeley Council, or of any other council, are revisable by a 
committee who are only the agents of these churches. When the 
churcbes who are now bearing this burden alone, deserted by the 
other denominations who were formerly in association with 
them, when the churches who are bearing this burden alone wish 
to place somebody above their councils to revise their doings, to 
pass upon the theological qualifications of candidates, then the 
churches themse!ves will erect that tribunal, and establish its 
constitution and select its members. And, Mr. Chairman, | do 
not believe that it is in the power of all the Congregational 
churches together to do that thing. We may disfellowship 
churches whose actions we do not like, but itis not in our power 
toundo their judgment. There is no court of appeals, there is no 
court of revision beyond the solemn judgment rendered by the 
local council, and then, Mr. Chairman, that we believe is the 
great trouble here, we believe that it is not the duty of this 
council to indorse or criticise Andover theology, we believe that 
any and all parts of the Church have a right to he represented, 
and that this Board must shut its eyes to the fine-spun distine- 
tions of any scholarly theology and accept every man who comes 
to them with a heart full of the love of God and the love of 
Christ and the love of man, and is certified by a responsible coun- 
cil of the churches of our order. [Applause.] And we also be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that this venerable society should hold itself 
as the agent of these associated churches, and as its agent to fol- 
low the normal and reasonable obligations of an agent to its 
principal. It is sometimes said, sir, that this institution is in- 
corporated, and that there is a trust raised in this investiga- 
tion (?). But, gentlemen, that is arguing in the dark, that is 
sticking only in the reasoning of Shylock. This institution must 
be incorporated to hold property, to make contracts, to have & 
legal existence; but behind it and always behind it must be the 
will of these sovereign people who are its masters in the proper 
sense, who are its principals in every sense. And the business 
principles which pertain in Connecticut to all agencies should 
pertain here. You are under especial temptation, allow me te 
say to you sir, and to this venerable Board, by the very nature of 
your membership. How do you perpetuate yourselves? Ven- 
erable survivors appoint venerable successors to the venerable 
departed. Now, Mr.Chairman, yeu cannot change the laws of 
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human nature. They are written by a hand that never makes 
mistakes. Whenever that is the case that a corporation is close 
and self-perpetuating, it is almost a certain necessity that it will 
soon graduate into a House of Lords, without any symptom left 
of the House of Commons. And, Mr. Chairman, it is our earnest 
hope that at some time, not in a revolutionary way, not in a bit- 
ter way, not in a critical way, but at some time, governed by 
common sense, by good, Christian, sanctified common sense, we 
may open our gates and hold and bring ourselves more in touch 
withthe people. For, just as soon as you become a House of 
Lords, our thoughts are only upon dead issues and not upon liv- 
ingissues. Now, Mr. Chairman, very much more should be said. 
{thank you in the name of the churches of the State for the 
courtesies you have given us. God bless yeu all, drop your little 
petty differences of theology, come as the men do when they 
want to beat the English on the water, and they call Captain 
Paine from Boston, and they call every man from everywhere, 
no matter what their opinions of ship-rigging are, and they go 
f rwardand carry the flag to the front. So let us come in and 
drop our petty differences, and see if we cannot do the fair thing 
for all. and don’t try to shut out Andover; and for God’s sake 
don’t try to shut out Yale, for she is a dreadfully hard party to 
beat anywhere. [Prolonged applause. ] 

After missionary addresses of a very interesting charac- 
ter by Field Secretary Creegan, and the Rev. Messrs. King- 
man and Beach, of North Chiua, Bond, of Bulgaria, 
Hyde, of Honolulu, and E. S. Hume, of India, and the 
reading of Secretary Smith’s paper, summarized last week 
in THE INDEPENDENT, the afternoon session was closed. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

There was a very large attendance, completely filling 
the hall, Addresses were made by the Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
of Hawaii; Dr. Fitch, of Buffalo; J. S. Porter, of the 
Bohemian mission; Dr. Reynolds, of Eastern Turkey; G. 
H. Hubbard, of China, and others. 

Dr. Hamlin reported for the Turkish mission. He spoke 
strongly of the conduct of the Sultan and his Government 
in its failing to afford protection to the American mission- 
aries from insult and atrocity. He also alluded to the ne- 
farious ramifications of a certain political society which 
has its headquarters at Athens and is plotting continual- 
ly against the Turkish Government. The Armenians are 
suspected of sympathy with this society ; but they, espe- 
cially the Protestant Armenians, had no sympathy what- 
ever with so vile an organization and repudiated its meth 
ods. Dr. A. H. Bradford impressed upon the meeting the 
Lecessity of callipy on the Government at Washington to 
take some steps toward preventing a recurrence of the 
attacks on the missionaries in Turkey. Secretary Smith 
stated that the Government had already taken such steps 
and every redress will be obtained. 

Dr. Stimson moved that President Hamlin and Secre- 
tary Smith be empowered to draft a resolution embodying 
their views on the subject and forward it to Washington. 
This was agreed to. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 
MORNING SESSION. 


President Storrs: The first business this morning is the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen, to whom memorials were referred. 

Mr. Henry D. Hyde: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Cor- 
poration, The various matters which were referred to your com- 
mittee have, I believe, all been considered in a session that 
lasted, with alimited adjournment, from their appointment yes- 
terday morning until past twelve o’clock this morning; and | am 
happy to say that upon the three resolutions that we offer the 
Committee have come to a unanimous report. (Applause.] I 
will proceed to read, as instructed by the committee, the three 
matters upon which we make special report to this meeting: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


WHEREAS, a letter has been received from Secretary Clark, re- 
questing the appointment of an assistant secretary to work with 
him, and to take his place at the end of the coming year or soon- 
er if his health should require his earlier retirement, and an- 
nouncing his intention of then withdrawing from active service, 
in accordance with the usage of the Board that seventy years 
should be the limit of such services it therefore seems desirable 
that an assistant secretary should be appointed who shall be pre- 
pared to take the place thus vacated at the annual meeting of 
1844. It is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Nomination of Officers be re- 
quested to nominate a committee of five, who, with the presi- 
dent, shall be empowered to appoint an assistant secretary in 
accordance with the above preamble. 

Second resolution.—(a) That the Prudential Committee be in- 
creased at once to fifteen members, including the president and 
vice president. ‘ 

(b) That, beginning at the annual meeting of 1894, the members 
of the Prudential Committee shall be elected in three classes, 
one class to erve three years, one class two years, one class one 
year; that at the expiration of these terms members shall be 
chosen in classes for terms of three years each. It is further rec- 
ommended that no member who has served three full successive 
terms shall be eligible for re-election till after a year has passed. 

(e) That the Prudential Committee be requested to secure the 
hecessary legal authority, through a change in the charter, to 
carry the above vote into effect. 

Third resolution.—That this Board, in response to the expressed 
Wish of its missionaries in Japan, and in recognition of the suc- 
cessful labors of the Rev. William H. Noyes in that Empire, re- 
quests the Prudential Committee to offer to bim an appointment 
AS @ missionary of the Board. 

; The Board declares that this action is not to be understood as 
‘Many way modifying its former utterances on the subject of 
future probation. 


The report was signed by each member of the committee. 


The preamble and the first resolution were then read by the 
secretary,and upon motion were unanimously adopted. The 
second resolution was also read and unanimously adopted. The 
third resolution was then read, upon which the following discus- 
ston ensued : 

Prof. George P. Fisher: Mr. Chairman, I desire to take up but 
4 few minutes of the time of the Board with a word or two of ex- 
planation in regard to the resolutions in relation to Mr. Noves 
which may tend toa clearer apprehension of its purport. You 
will observe that the resolution contains no reference to the 
action of the Prudential Committee respecting Mr. Noyes. It 
rier to our comunittee that it was not our duty and would not 
oe to harmony to attempt to pronounce any judgment 
i au ra of the Prudential Coumittee. The resolution, 
sear a is based, so far as there is any enumeration of reasons, 

© successful work which Mr. Noyes has done in Japan 








and upon the recommendation and petition of the Japan 
mission. 

Now with regard to the last sentence in the resolutions of the 
committee something is to be said. It seemed to all that class 
who are termed,in the common parlance, conservatives, that 
there shouid be under the cover of this action no modification of 
what are called the instructions of the Board to the Prudential 
Committee; that, so far as this action in the case of Mr. Noyes 
is concerned, it should depend upon the merits of the case: and 
in that view, whether I be a conservative or a liberal I do not 
know, I concur. Of course it is entirely competent for the Board 
to modify those instructions or to revoke them altogether; but 
in my judgment it should not be done indirectly. The modifica- 
tion should not come in by the back door, but should be done 
fairly and squarely and openly. It will be observed that there is 
no reaffirmation of thoseinstructions. The provision at the close 
of the resolution is a negative one; the action is negativein its 
character; it guards agaiust any inference which the committee 
thought it was not fair to draw and ought not to be drawn under 
all the circumstances of the case from this action. I think that 
when the situation is fairly considered there will be a general 
concurrence in the justice of this course. It is a matter of no 
importance, perhaps, but I am personally of the opinion that it 
would be desirable to modify or recall those instructions; but I 
think that it ought not to be done in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes. 

There are two or three other topics relating to the report which 
I may have occasion to speak of hereafter. Perhaps it is best for 
me to stop here and to make no further comments in regard to 
Mr. Noyes. It was the impression of some of the members of the 
committee—some of the most conservative members of the com- 
mittee—that the strength of Mr. Noyes is not so much in the di- 
rection of great logic as it is perhaps in some other branches of 
intellectual activity [laughter], and that the seeming inconsist- 
encies which are charged upon him, and certain infelicities of 
expression may, perhaps, without any disparagement of Mr. 
Noyes, be accounted for in that way. I may have occasion 
again, fora few minutes, under another head, to ask fora hear- 
ing; but I will close my remarks on the subject at this point. 
[Applause.] 

Ex-President 8. C. Bartlett: Mr. President and Brethren, I said 
last night at about twelve o’clock that [ did not wish to say one 
word here if we came to a unanimous result. Dr. Fisher and 
myself have been spoken of, whether rightly or wrongly, as rep- 
resenting two different wings of this Board. Dr. Fisher and | 
shook han 1s together last night on what is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the report [loud applause], literally shook hands, 
if you please. I wish, therefore, tore-enforce what he has said in 
somewhat the same line. Astothe matter of modifying the in 
structions to which he has alluded, that was before the committee, 
and the committee declined to take any action with reference toit. 
In regard to Mr. Noyes I owe a word of explanation. I presume 
many will be surprised, knowing my views and even the views 
with which I went into that committee, at my assenting to this 
unanimous report. When I went to the committee I had a per- 
suasion that I should decline to favor his appointment. The 
case was discussed very thoroughly. It was considered as Dr. 
Fisher has said, and it was the warm and earnest argument 
made in his favor by agentleman of conservative tendencies on 
the whole, that on this matter Mr. Noyes had been—I will speak 
out frankly and clearly—confused and illogical, and that really 
by his silence on this point during his missionary labors and by 
the statement that for a year and a half the topic had never been 
brought to his mind even except by letters frum this side of the 
ocean, he therefore practically does fall, it was claimed, within 
the limits laid down by our honored President in explanation of 
the action of this Board. On looking it all over and hearing all 
that was said in regard to it by those that know him well, and 
without the slightest intention of disparaging him, and feeling 
the delicacy even of adistinct statement here, I finally came to 
the conclusion that he did fall practically and in actual trial and 
experience within those bounds; and therefore I, for the sake of 
the harmony so desirable, and in view of the possible result of a 
division and in the earnest desire to hold this Board together 
after its magnificent and splendid work of eighty-three years, I 
said, ** Let us agree on this if we can.”” The man himself—well, | 
will say—as I was written to by a missionary in Japan—he is not 
worth fighting over. [Applause.] 

The Rev. Dr. W..E. Park: I have a document here which I am 
desired to read: 

We, the undersigned, desire to state that the present crisis 
appears to us to be the most important one which has ever oc- 
curred during the history of the American Board. : 

We are convinced thatthe appointment of the Rev. Mr. Noyes 
as a missionary to Japan means a great deal more than is ap- 
apparent on the surface, and involves a final and permanent 
change in the theology of the Board. After long and prayerful 
study of the subject, we cannot understand why this case should 
be made a special one, or why the case of Mr. Noyes differs from 
the cases of others who hold the same views with himself. We 
areconvinced from the candidate's writings and published tes- 
timony that he distinctly holds to the doctrine of probation after 
death which is attended with that looseness of view in the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture, in the divine nature and atorement of 
our Savior, which is naturally connected with the system in 
which a second probation is made so prominent. 

We consider the teaching of such doctrine to be injurious to 
the ministry at home, but for the foreign missionary dangerous 
and fatal. The heathen are not surrounded by those safeguards 
against doctrinal error which are to be found in an educated 
community. Our honored president, in his letter to THE INDE- 
PENDENT of September 7th, considered Mr. Noyes to be ineligible 
to appointment while he retains his present views, and such 
must be our opinion. 

This appointment will involve a surrender of the essential 
principle of doctrine upon which the missions of the Board have 
been conducted for more than eighty years. If he is appointed, 
any applicant holding similar views can claim and receive ap- 
pointment on the strength of this precedential case. This appli- 
cation is regarded by the churches asa representative, not an 
exceptional one. We will not dwell upon the probable loss of 
income to the Board from the offense given the contributors in 
consequence of the official indorsement of views distasteful to 
them. Nor will we speak of the impression which will be made 
by this appointment in our own and in foreign lands of a certain 
unsoundness and unreliability of view in the teachings of the 
Board. Loss of income and some loss of public confidence are 
small evils compared with the surrender of a great moral prin- 
ciple. After much prayer, thought and deliberation, we present 
the following resolution : 

Resolved. That the Rev. Mr. Noyes be not at present appointed. 

Signed, Edward P. Goodwin, W. E. Park, George F. Magoun, 
J. E. Rankin, Joseph Cook, John R. Thurston, 8S. J. Humpbrey, 
C. H. Case, O. G. Lanphear, FE. P. Wilcox, Franklin Fairbanks, 
Ebenezer Cutler, E. D. Smith, J. K. Scarborough, H. M. Moore, 
John D. Cutler, George H. Leavitt, Cyrus Hamlin, George N. 
Boardman, Edward A. Studley, Daniel L. Furber. 


The President: I wish to make a personal explanation. I do 





not know that it is of importance but reference has beén made 
to a letter written by me and published in Tae INDEPENDENT, 
in which, it is stated, I declared Mr. Noyes ineligible. I do not 
remember anything of that sort. I did not think that the Pru 

dential Committee had power to appoint him without reference 
to the Board. Iremember to have stated distinctly that the 
board had power to reverse its former action, cancel it if it chose, 
or to treat this as an exceptional case, or todo any one of various 
things; so that I never was aware until this moment that it was 
understood by any that I had declared Mr. Noyesineligible under 
the direct action of the Board—which [ certainly never intended 
to do and did not do. [Applause.] It is not my business to de- 
termine the action of the Board beforehand, what it will be or 
what it ought to be. And I wish toadd one word more; that it 
is far from agreeable, at least to the present incumbent of the 
office, to have every personal word which he may write to the 
newspapers set forth as an official announcement by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. [(Laughter.] 

Dr. Bartlett: I merely want to make one word ot explanation, 
called for, perhaps, by this paper presented by Dr. Park. The 
resolution in regard to Mr. Noyes could not have been passed 
excepting in its integrity. To appoint Mr. Noyes outright, with- 
out any qualification whatever, never could have passed that 
committee. I should have resisted it until the heavens fell. But 
with the declaration that the original instructions were not mod- 
ified, I understood that the case was therefore made distinctly 
and definitely exceptional, and for the reasons already given— 
that he fell within the limits that had been laid down. 

The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith: Mr. President and Brethren, | 
have waited, as I presume we all have waited, with what pa- 
tience we could muster and with the profoundest interest, for the 
report of the committee that is now before us. I am glad it is 
before us so early in the day [laughter], so that we shall not feel 
the least hurry, and shall have plenty of time for a quiet Chris- 
tian conference. I do not see the remotest necessity for getting 
angry or heated or anything of the kind. And [ want to put you 
on your guard. [Laughter.] I may get very much in earnest, 
but no living man ever saw me angry before an audience yet. 
Sometimes I look as if I was, you know; but Iam not. [Laugh- 
ter.] Understand that. 

But I have some very profound convictions, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe I ought to give utterance to here in the interests of 
the American Board. And, sir, I resent any imputation of any 
other spirit to myself and to the brethren who deem it their duty 
to act along the line on which Iam acting. This body of Chris- 
tian people, with reference to this great question, may be di- 
vided ; but we are not divided on that line. I yield to no man on 
this platform or this floor in devotion to the interests of the for- 
eign missionary work of the Congregational churches. [Ap- 
plause.] I speak here as the pastor of a Congregational church. 
I have been six years its pastor, and it has contributed its portion 
toward the Board and toward the Congregational foreign mis- 
sionary work ; and now, if you can in your minds distinguish be- 
tween the Board as a piece of machinery by which the Congre- 
gutional churches do their foreign missionary work, and that 
work itself, I will tell you that I care amazingly little about your 
machinery, and I would just as soon break it to pieces. I would 
if lcould. I would break it all to pieces, and I would fling this 
foreign missionary work out on the hearts of the churches, and 
then it would be safe. [Applause and a few hisses.] This close 
corporation is one thing; it is a piece of machinery by which the 
Congregational churches are doing their foreign missionary 
work. The foreign missionary work of the Congregational 
churches is altogether another thing, and we will use this Board 
as long as it serves Our purpose. [Applause.] There are a good 
many of the opinion that its usefulness is ended; and we wish 
that we could put this great fureign missionary work in the same 
relation in which the home missionary work and the work of the 
American Missionary Association stands, and then it will be 
safe. Everything is safe with the people—not with theological 
reminaries, they have all sorts of vagaries [laughter]; not with 
close corporations, they are not to be trusted at all, and go off in 
all sorts of tangents; not with individual churches or confer- 
ences. The thing is safe that is with the people; the people are 
always right. [Applause.] The people of the churches have not 
been troubled with your heresy or with your orthodoxy. They 
just believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Bible as 
God’s Word, and in the need of atonement and the forgiveness 
of sins. You go ahead, and they won't be troubled with your 
nonsense at all, [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, sir. | have lest my interest in the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes since I came in here this moraing. I do not care whether 
you appoint him or not. I say“ you” because I have not any- 
thing to say about it. I can only stand up here and talk; I can- 
not vote—and that troubles me awfully. (Laughter.] So much 
has been said here this morning about Mr. Noyes that I declare to 
you, my brethren whom I honor individually and you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whom I honor in my heart of hearts—I declare to you that I 
would not receive the appointment if I were in Mr. Noyes's place. 
{Applause and some hisses.] It is a repetition of the same thing 
over again. Here we havea young man who has been before the 
public in no ordinary way for a young man. He has been living 
in what has been described as * the pure white light of publicity ”’ 
for ten years. He has been ordained by a council after making a 
statement, which with all due deference to the learned members 
of that Commiteee, is not the product of a light-weight intel- 
lectually. (Prolonged applause.) That is a remarkably strong 
statement of Christian doctrine. He has made that statement to 
a very large and representative council of Congregational 
churches and has been ordained by them and recommended to 
the Board. Then there has been all this correspondence and 
personal interviews. The poor fellow says, with a sort of pathos 
which touched my heart and almost brought the tears to my 
eyes, * I concluded my interview with the Committee with a free 
talk in which I told them, ‘ Gentlemen, I am understood by the 
churches, I am understood by the ministers, | am understood by 
the missionaries, Iam understood everywhere I go except when 
I come to you. You cannot understand me.’ And when some- 
body said to him, ** Why can’t we understand you 7” he replied, 
“Because you regard that as extremely important which I regard 
asof no importance atall.”. And the man was right! (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) As I was saying, this man has been before 
the public in this way. Then the Berkeley Temple Church, in 
Boston, being responsible for the business, sends him out to 
Japan. Hedoes four years’ work in that great empire, and the 
whole Japan mission sends home here to you, brethren, and asks 
for his appointment under this Board, and the Chicago meeting 
instructs you to do what seems to be for the interests of the 
Board in that direction, giving you the largest liberty in the 
case. And now you have co.ne here with this resolution, with 
this rider on it concerning instructions, and then a man whose 
words carry the weight of an ex-president of a New England 
college closes his speech by saying in public that he has received 
a letter from some one man in Japan saying that he is not worth 
fighting over. What sneak is that anyway who writes in that 
way about his brethren? Here is the testimony of the whole 

Board. I protest against any such thing as that. It is not mght. 
Do you think if I were in Mr. Noyes’s place, that I would take 
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your appointment under those circumstances? No, thank you ; 
I would not do it. 

President Bartlett said just before I got up that this thing 
could not have been passed unanimously without this arrange- 
ment as to instructions. I want to offer this resolution, and I 
will say that [ had my mind made up to offer it before I saw Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s fece or took bis band er had heard one word from 
him. Heis not in any sense whatever responsible for what I am 
going to do, only that this resolution was evolved from the re- 
cesses of his ponderous brain. [Laughter.] 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee be and hereby is re- 
leased from all instructions pertaining to the doctrinal qualifica- 
tions of candidates for missionary appointment, excepting those 
which are contained in the manual and which are embodied in 
the following question : “* What are your views respecting each 
of the leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the Board? In answering this question you 
may use your own language or that of any creed of acknowledged 
weight as to the doctrines contained in these creeds. Second, 
Have you any views at variance with these doctrines 7” 

I offer this in the place of that tail end of this third resolution, 
that Mr. Noves may be appointed—pardon me, gentlemen, I must 
say what I came here to say as a Congregational pastor—-in the 
freedom with which he ought to have been appointed when the 
matter wastaken up after the Chicago meeting. I want these 
restrictions removed. What are they to begin with? They are 
the vote passed at Des Moines, which was a cautionary vote and 
did not amount to much; and if we had let it alone it would not 
have amounted to much, because it was only cautionary, and the 
people are perfectly willing to take cautions. But at Springfield 
that was made mandatory and reference was had solely to this 
doctrine of future probation. Mr. President, you are surely up 
in all that is going on in the theological world to-day. You are 
familiar with the things that are occupying the thoughts of men 
out in the world—no man moreso. And I submit to you, I sub- 
mit to these honored brethren who do me the honor to listen to me 
now, where under the broad blue sky of heaven is there anybody 
who thinks anything at all about future probation but the Amer- 
ican Board? (Loud applause.] In what book is it? In what 
periodical? What religious quarterly is discussing it? Where 
isit? Itis as dead tor all practical purposes as last year’s oys- 
ter shells. [Laughter.] It isa convenient piece of intellectual 
furniture that some men seem to think eases their view of God 
and may be helpfultothem. I never wish it; [donot need it. I 
am like Noyes, only a little more so. [Laughter.] I ama rev- 
erent agnostic. Do you want to tell me that this Board repre- 
sents the Congregational churches of the United S.ates in the idea 
that the untold millions of the heathen are going down from the 
darkness and degradations and irresponsibility of their awful 
condition on earth to eternal, conscious misery? We do not be- 
lieve that doctrine. [Loud applause.] To my mind, and to the 
minds of the people to whom I have preached, it isas far beyond 
the bounds of rational belief as its intrinsic atrocity is beyond 
the bounds of exaggeration. [Applause.] We believe that they, 
as all men,are in the hands of the Divine Father, and he has not 
been pleased to tell us what he is going todo with them; and it is 
a libel on God to represent them as going out of their darkness 
and irresponsibility into eternal, conscious perdition. We do not 
believe anything of the kind in the Congregational churches. 

Mr. Joseph Cook: “ Speak for yourself, John.” (Laughter.] 

Dr. Meredith: [ will; but I can’t speak for you. [Great ap- 
plause and laughter prolonged for some moments.} 

Mr. Cook: There are special favors which should be shown to 
special cases. 

The President: Dr. Meredith has the floor and must. not be in- 
terrupted. 

Dr. Meredith: I represent here a Congregational Church of 
nearly 2,000 members. I have a right tostand here—it is the only 
right I have got around here~—and [am going to use it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 1 was saying that we do not believe that. Now, some 
brethren feel it a relief to their minds to speculate a little as to 
the way in which God will do that which we all believe is going 
to be done —virtually all-—tho there are now and then “ excep- 
tional cases.” [Laughter and applause.) But we all believe in 
God’s gracious love. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” Old Abraham was able to say that much; but we have 
heard from God thousands of years this side of Abraham, and 
to. day we raise the question “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do lovingly?” He will; and I leave the whole matter there. 
Some of my dear brethren find it a comfort to indulge in the 
hope that the knowledge of Christ will be given to the heathen 
in a future state. Well, L hope you are right; but it does not 
make any difference to my faith whether you are or not. And 
yet, brethren, here are your instructions given to the Prudential 
Committee, and about that little cherry stone—the American 
Board has been working and cutting heads on it through these 
years and keeping itself all stirred up, while if they had let it 
alone it would have been as dead as it is everywhere else. [Ap- 
plause.} Now, I ask you to repeal your instructions and go back 
to your manual aud proceed with your work in a broad way. 
There is no heresy in our churches that is going to disturb any- 
thing or anybody. The Congregational churches of the United 
States are as loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ as they ever were or 
as any body of churches in the land to-day. (Loud applause. | 
Get away from your scare about this thing. 

Then I want you to repeal these instructions because you have 
never lived uptothem. What is the latest instruction to the 
Prudential Committee? It was the resolution passed at Des 
Moines and reaffirmed at Springfield; but it was at Springfield 
that you elected Dr. Storrs as President of this Board—about 
the wisest thing. you ever did. [Applause.] Dr. Storrs then 
wrote a letter in which there were four points, and if these four 
suggestions had been followed out in the spirit in which he wrote 
them, peace would have been brought to this Board in two 
years. Dr. Storrs accepted the office of President on the basis 
of that letter, and that there should be no doubt about it, Dr. 
Storrs, at the New York meeting. turned to the corporate body 
and said substantially that if his letter was not unanimously 
indorsed he would not continue in the presideacy, and every last 
man of you stood up and indorsed it. I saw you do it. Now, 
what is in that letter? First, there shall bea generous interpre- 
tation of instructions on the one hand and of the views of young 
men on the other; and they shall be taken as we take men in 
councils and dealt with in that spirit. The Board voted to ap- 
prove that, and that is the latest instruction to the Prudential 
Committee and secretaries. Now I charge you here to-day with 
having been so prejudiced that you overlooked it and fixed your 
eyes on the other thing. It is time that these things were wiped 
out and a more generous policy prevailed. The contention so 
far is about a thing that everybody else has stopped talking 
about and stopped thinking about. It is not heard of in Boston 
or in Andover or in Brooklyn, and Mr. Noyes says it is not heard 
ofin Japan. [Laughter.] It is not heard of anywhere until we 
come up here and begin to cut heads on cherry stones. So I 
urge the abolition of all these instructions to the Prudential 
Committee and that they be sent back to the manual. If it had 
been in order [ would have had a resolution here this morning 
that the Prudential Committee be relieved henceforth from all 





responsibility for the theology of missionary candidates and that 
the same be relegated to the place where it Congregationally be- 
longs—a council of the churches of the vicinage. [Loud ap- 
plause.] If you, brethren, are brave enough and broad enough 
and generous enough this morning to appoint Mr. Noyes; if you 
will do it without any further qualifications and in a generous 
way; and if you will pass the amendment I have offered here 
and also that additional one which I] have suggested, you will 
have the whole time of the Board meeting next year for reli- 
gious exercises. There will not be a debate and nobody can get 
up ope on any subject if you will pass those two resolutions. 
{Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Henry D. Hyde: The committee to whom you referred 
the several questions came together without any previous con- 
sultation ; and I think without knowledge that they were any of 
them to be appointed, representing what are supposed to be the 
different views that may prevail at the present time in the 
churches of the Congregational order in the United States— 
representing, I believe, fairly the views of the corporate mem- 


bers in whatever differences may exist between them. Dr. 


Meredith says he never Jost his temper before an audience. I 
have seen him lose it in private; and I think he is more logical 
when he does lose it than he is sometimes when he retains it. 

Dr. Meredith: I should like to contradict that statement. 1 do 
not think Mr. Hyde knows when I lose my temper. 

The President: Mr. Hyde has the floor. 

Mr. Hyde: I stand corrected. [Laughter.] I do not know that 
any member of that committee felt that it would be possible for 
them to present a unanimous report upon the questions that were 
referred tothem. Following the immediate appointment of the 
committee a public hearing was given to all parties who had any- 
thing that they wished to say upon any side of the questions that 
were presented ; and I believe that all who came before the com- 
mittee had full opportunity to express their views. We were in- 
formed that there was one party that was very determined that 
one course of action should be taken and would accept nothing 
else and that there was another party that would equally affirm 
that the opposite course should be taken and would accept 
nothing else. As representing the views of those two parties or 
classes there were men upon the committee. The first proposi- 
tion that we took up was with reference to the Noyes case. 
Every man in the room was asked in order to say whatever he 
had to say upon that question; and when we had gone around 
there was by no means a unanimity of opinion. Every man had 
expressed his views as to how the question lay in his own mind. 
1 have a feeling that if all these statements could have been 
taken down and preserved, some day we should look back upon 
it with interest; but there were no reporters present,and the only 
result that has come from that committee you will find in the re- 
port we have presented. When we had reached that point of the 
case, finding that different gentlemen entertained different 
views upon the subject, we were brought face to face with this 
question: Shall we report that weare unable to agree? Because, 
if we could not agree in the quiet conference of a committee room, 
where we all sat face to face and had no desire to say anything 
except what we felt and believed, then it must be accepted prac- 
tically that you could hardly be expected to agree coming 
together in the larger audience as you have this morning. Was 
it desirable, was it a factor, under all the circumstances, while 
there were some differences of opinion, that we should fail to 
agree and that this question should go on until the result should 
be—no man could say what? Every manin that committee felt 
that he had a duty to the Congregational churches and to his 
Christian profession to perform. Every man felt, whatever his 
shade of opinion, that no greater calamity could come upon our 
body than a further discussion of this question. [Applause.] I 
do not mean by that any discussion that you may make upon the 
resolutions this morning. Of course these are before you for dis- 
cussion and acceptance or rejection. But there was something 
which has brought us together, something to which we have been 
directing our money and our prayers for years, something for 
which the missionary has been laying down his life, that we felt 
we ought to respect and that we ought, if possible, to try and 
find some common ground upon which wecould meet. It was 
notexpected that every man there would come into full accord 
with the rest. It is not expected that you will upon all ques- 
tions. But we desired a spirit of forbearance, one man holding 
his views and yet respecting the views of a brother who might 
upon some matters differ from him. You cannot say to-day that 
all men upon these questions shall have exactly the same opinion; 
but I think we oueht to be able to say that upon these questions 
there is sucha unanimity that we can shake bands and go for- 
ward. Our conference was not angry; there was not an unkind 
word said of any member of the Prudential Committee, of any 
missionary or of any secretary ; and you may discuss this matter 
all day long and to-morrow, and I do not think there will be any 
fact that will be brought out that did not appear and was not 
presented and talked over by the committee. 

Now, we had reached that point, and practically there was a 
failure to agree on the part of the committee. It was then sug- 
gested that three men who had expressed themselves as enter- 
taining positive views upon the one side or the other in the com- 
mittee should be allowed to retire and prepare and presenta 
draft of a resolution which might be considered by the full com- 
mittee. Those three men retired, and, as was expected, when 
they sat down together they found there was not so much differ- 
ence between them as they thought there was, and they got 
nearer together than perhaps they expected to. Following that 
there came the discussion upon some specific resolutions which 
were broughtin; and it was found,as the discussion went around, 
that we had got nearer together, and we were talking definitely 
upon something that had been prepared by brethren represent- 
ing both shades of opinion. The discussion went on, and it began 
to be considered whether or not it was deemed desirable from 
any standpoint that we should make a direct and specific recom- 
mendation on the case of Mr. Noyes. We found upon that point 
that we were unanimous that it was desirable ; and we believed 
that it was a part of the duty laid upon us to try and find some 
conclusion that you, members of this corporation, and represent- 
ing the churches, might also find some common ground upon 
which you could act. Having come to the conclusion that we 
desired to do that, thon the practical question was, In what form 
should we state it? We had before us a large number of resolu- 
tions which had been sent in to the committee; and as it turned 
out, several of the committee had carefully laid away in their 
pockets resolutions which they had prepared, so that we were 
not without resolutions covering almost any phase of our re- 
port that we might desire to make. After we had had some 
discussion, and, as I say, without any temper on the part of 
any one, and with an earnest purpose apparent in every man’s 
face and speech that, whatever duty or service he might 
be called upon to perform, he would try, as God gave 
grace or strength or light, to find some solution to this question, 
But still we had not reached that point. A period of silence 
came over the committee, all the members having expressed 
themselves and no man having at the moment anything par- 
ticular to say, when President Bartlett rose and walked across 
the room and took Professor Fisher by the hand. [Applause.1 
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The next proposition was that we sing, ** Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” [Applause.] Upon that we sat down and re. 
sumed our work, and, as a fact, the resolutions that have been 
presented here were the result. Some men will think we went 
too far in one way, some men will think we went too far in the 
other way. The fifteen gentlemen were unanimousin their be. 
lief—not all from the same standpoint, not all as giving the 
same reasons; but, on the whole, taking all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, the situation that we were in, 
the form in which the question existed, the fact that the Pry. 
dential Committee had once tendered Mr. Noyes an appoint. 
ment and then when his reply came said that they found them. 
selves limited by the instructions of the Board—that if this 
Board should see fit to say that they would take the responsibj]- 
ity of the appointment, without any reflection upon the Pru- 
dential Committee or without changing the doctrinal position 
of the Board, it was wise to request the Board to appoint Mr. 
Noyes. Now that was the unanimous conclusion of fifteen men, 
widely divergent and fairly representing the different views of 
this Board. Most of these men are known generally to the 
members of the corporation; and I think there is no discrep. 
ancy or no uncertain sound as to where they stand upon these 
several questions. 

As I have said, we were able to come to a unanimous report 
upon that subject. The prayer and the desire of every member 
of that committee is not that you shall forfeit any right, not that 
you shall give up any principle which you believe it is your duty 
toavow and stand by but as you love this cause, as you love the 
American Board and its work, as you believe that the greatest 
opportunity for it lies in the immediate future, that the hope of 
the world in a large measure is not merely what other denomina- 
tions may do but that we shall carry forward the banner of 
Christ ourselves to an unregenerate world, that we shall do it 
standing shoulder to shoulder, and whether one man may have 
a little more tendency to march a little quicker than another, 
whether one man may feel that there is a larger obligation in 
one direction than in another, before and above all there is the 
cause to which we have committed ourselves in the most solemn 
consecration of life,our prayer is that we may live together in unity 
as brethren; that united as brethren we may at last accept as we 
shall make account for our doings here, whatever judgment shall 
be made upon our actions in the future ; that we shall be able to 
act together upon this matter. If we cannot, gentlemen, if upon 
the resolution that appoints Mr. Noyes and makes no reflections 
upon anybody and which reaffirms the position of the Board, 
bringing together the different elements there, if we cannot agree 
upon that then I do not know what the next step will be. We do 
not care to contemplate that now. It is worth more to each one 
of usto join hand in hand with aChristian brother in behalf of 
the great cause and work of this society than it is to stand off 
from him unless principle compels you todoso and regard him as 
set up expressly either for you to oppose or for him to oppose 
you. And I am frank to say, having known somewhat of the 
different views of these gentlemen in the committee and the 
positiveness with which they held their opinions, that when we 
caine to discuss matters face to face there was comparatively 
little difference left, altho no man undertook to restrain or fail 
to give utterance to whatever might be his view, and no man 
sought to persuade any other man to yield what he regarded asa 
principle. If we cannot now come together and adopt that reso- 
lutionas a whole then our work has been in vain. We thank you 
for whatever consideration you may have shown us by referring 
the matter to us; and we can only say, having endeavored to do 
the best we could, and having agreed upon what seemed to us on 
the whole to be the best thing to do, we thank you for the appoint- 
ment and leave the matter in your hands. (Applause.] 

The Rev. Henry T. Cheever introduced an amendment which 
was objected to by Dr. Behrends as out of order. Dr. Bebrends 
spoke as follows: 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends: I submit, Mr. President, that these 
amendments introduce matters which are not germane to the 
resolution under which we are carrying on this debate [applause]; 
and I wish toask you, sir, to render your decision upon the point 
of order which I have raised. Fully sympathizing as I do per- 
sonally with these suggestions of Dr. Meredith in regard to the 
elimination of such instructions as heretofore have been given, 
it seems to me to be really the fact that the resolution which he 
offered could not be offere } as an amendment to the resolution 
which we are now debating, and that therefore it ought not to 
be considered as having taken the place of that resolution. So, 
with all due respect to Mr. Cheever, I submit that the resolution 
which he has introduced is not germane to the one under which 
we are carrying forward this debate, and therefore if offered at 
all it should be offered after we have gotten through with the 
resolutions which this committee has brought forward. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The President: The Chair decides that the point is well taken. 

Mr. Chester Holcombe: I make the further point of order that 
the first resolution read from the platform is also out of order, 
because it simply tends to establish the negative of the original 
resolution. Those who signel that paper will effect their pur- 
pose simply by voting against the resolution which is before the 
body. 

ADDRESS OF DR. BEHRENDS. 

Dr. Bebrends: I desire now to speak to the original resolution. 
I shall endeavor to be brief and shall not touch upon subjects 
which are not directly related to the matter now under consider- 
ation. The question before us isa very simple one. It refers to 
the propriety and the justice of appointing Mr. Noyes and com- 
missioning him axa missionary of the American Board. I wish 
to say that for myself Lam glad that we are now dealing at last 
witha concrete case. I have felt for a long while that one of the 
difficulties which has faced us is that we have been discussing 
theoretical principles, and honest men always do differ in the ap- 
plication which they make of theoretical principles. So I have 
been dispose! to give all possible credit to the members of the 
Prudential Committee as to the thoroughgoing Christian hor- 
esty and conscientiousness with which they have interpreted the 
instructions given to them by the Board. I want to say that I 
have combined them together. It has seemed to me that they 
are not as logically consistent with each other as they might be: 
and, therefore, while | am free to say that when the caseof Mr. 
Noyes was suspended as to further action I was greatly and bit- 
terly disappointed. I did not get mad, but I came very nearly 
getting mad,tho I kept my temper and did not say anything to 
anybody. But when I came to review the case, and imagined 
myself to be one of that Prudential Committee, with all those 
instructions facing me from Des Moines onward, in letters, in 
resolutions, in speeches made from the platform, I concluded 
that I could not for the life of me see how the Prudential Com- 
mittee could have taken anyother action than that which they 
did take [applause], namely, referring this whole matter to the 
American Board. 

I wish to say further that. for my own part, I give them credit 
for thoroughgoing honesty in submitting this question to the cor- 
porate members of the American Board. I do not believe for a m0- 
ment that they are playing with us. They wish us to act as 
men; and having themselves manfully confessed that they are 
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face to face with a perplexity, they have asked usin the same 
generous spirit of honest Christian manhood to face the ques- 
tions involved and to decide the subject matter before us. I 
have approached this whole question from this standpoint; and 
while there are some things in the rider, as it has been called, to 
this resolution that do not exactly represent the state of mind 
in which I find myseif, [think I have lived long enough—not 
quite as long as Dr. Meredith, but nearly as long as he—to know 
that in great bodies of men something must be yielded which is 
of minor significance and which is subordinate in its importance. 
[Applause.] e , 

My own feeling about the Noyes matter is this, brethren. Con- 
sgervative as I have always been, I think that it is asimple matter 
of justice to Mr. Noyes on the basis of that document to which 
he appeals as the only one by which his theological standing is 
to be judged, that he should be recognized and appointed asa 
missionary of the American Board. [Applause.) I think it 
would greatly clear the air if we could wipe out so far as any 
jnfluence upon our personal judgment is concerned, all the con- 
troversy that preceded the doctrinal statement which he read 
before the Berkeley Street Council, all the reports which have 
come to usin regard to answers given to questions propounded 
when he met the committee face to face, everything that has 
transpired since, and to judge him theologically simply upon the 
pasisof that statement which he made before the council. That 
js the one statement to which Mr. Noyes refers again and again 
as the only one which he wishes to be judged by ; so that, even in 
the concluding paragraph of his letter to Mr. Ellison, he says: 
“ While I have tried to put my answers in such wise as to aceom- 
modate my replies to the form in which you have put your ques- 
tions, I prefer my own statement.” 

Now, brethren, I say, in all honesty, that every man is entitled 
to the disclaimer which Mr. Noyes makes, namely, that he has 
not been rightly understood. I do not know who is to blame in 
the matter. I will not attempt to fix the responsibility even by 
suggestion. [am not an old man now, but I was a younger man 
ence, and I know that if everybody who is illogical and incon- 
sistent must have a club beaten about bis head, there are precious 
few of us that would be here to-day. (Loud applause.) I know 
also another thing, that, under the stress and the pressure of 
pastoral responsibility for the souls of men, there are a great 
many rainbows which we chase in earlier years which we find 
after a while to have no pots of gold beneath them. Iam willing 
to trust a man, who is right in his spirit, and whose general con- 
victions are along evangelical lines, to rectify any theories or 
speculations that to me, who aim twenty-five or thirty years 
older, may seem to be unwarranted. I have had them myself. 
1 would not give a nickel fora young man who did not have 
them. [Applause.] I want to see men in middle life and old 
men conservative, but I do not take much stock in a young man, 
who, at the age of twenty-five is hardened into the lines of the 
orthodoxy of fifty years ago. [Loud applause.) But aside from 
that I will not say whoisto blame; perhaps both sides are to 
blame in the matter. It is not always an easy thing for us to 
understand each other. 

Mr. Noyes is entitled to his disclaimer. It is said he has not 
taken back what he said before; he refuses to reaffirm a great 

many things which he said before, and he simply refuses to take 
back his statements on the ground that he never was as radical 
as some people imagined him to be. Now I say the man is 
entilled to that disclaimer, and I thrust that into the fore- 
ground as one of the things by which our judgment should be 
determined. 

Then take that statement of his before the Berkeley Street 
Council. I do not know of any mortal man in all my rela- 
tions to the ministry, whether among the Congregational 
churches or in the fellowship of the churches from which I came, 
who would not accept and subscribe to every single word, every 
single dot of the “i” and crossing of the **t,”’ in that short para- 
graph, in which he speaks of God’streatment of the heathen who 
in this life have not heard the Gospel. [Loud applause.] If it 
please you, my brethren, let it be an exceptional case ; but I say 
without one single particle of excitement, without a jot or tittle 
of personal prejudice, that statement is evangelical from center 
to circumference, as sound to the core as any statement could be 
made. |Applause.] Iwant to know whether you men who have 
fought the battle for a universal atonement in the New England 
of the past are going back upon the triumphs of the fathers 
and refuse to acknowiedge that a doctrine of a universal atone- 
ment cannot logically be maintained unless it has for its pree- 
edent the logical and scriptural assumption that all men are 
under a redemptive economy. [Applause.] And if it so be that 
all men in birth are both lost and redeemed—lost by the fall in 
the first Adam and redeemed from the fallinthe second Adam- 
then it is but a restatement of that general proposition, that in 
some way, we may not know how, we may refuse to speculate 
about it--in some way, be it after death or in the hour of death or 
during the present earthly life itself, with its moral responsibili- 
ties and possibilities of divine choices, before any man’s eternal 
destiny is settled there will come to him the revelation of God in 
JesusChrist. [Loud applause.] There is no heresy in that; and 
1 am prepared to say that Lam ready to vote not only for the 
appointmentof Mr. Noyes but for five hundred men like him, 
(Loud and prolonged applause.] I have no fear for the orthodoxy 
of this Board; Ihave no fear for the evangelical trumpet tone 
that it shall sound against Unitarianism and Universalism, if it 
shall plant itself and its young men shall plant themselves upon 
that single plank which Mr. Noyes has introduced into his state- 
Ment of doctrine. Brethren, there is no heresy there; and if 
that is all the man contends for, there is no heresy in his heart. 
And, therefore, it is not strange to me that he should add that.this 
matter has not come into his mind during all the years that he 
has been in active missionary service. If the heresy comes in 
— it will come in after that general statement has been 
made, 

When one way seems clearer to one man than another way to 
another, I confess to you that neither the suggestion of a proba- 
tion after death nor the suggestion which has been receatly put 
forth by Professor Fairbairn of an eternal probation in any wise 
lightens the darkness of the subject, in anywise takes from me 
the tremendous pressure under which I always face the great 
problems of eschatology. But after all, I am unwilling to pass 
into that land of gloom and of darkness in the line of theological 
Speculation, and to insist that either this theory or that theory 
shall be prominent. We do not know anything about it, beloved; 
and the great Master of us all has given to you and to me, not 
the task of passing judgment at the bar of our own consciences 
Upon the eternal destinies of the souls of men. That is in his 
keeping, the Judge who will do right; but it is your work and 
mine, upon which as acommon platform we all ought to be able 
to stand, to push forward the kingdom of his Son and the tri- 
umph of righteousness by the grace of Jesus Christ into all the 
Continents of the earth and the islands of the sea, until this round 
planet shall become radiant with the light of God’s love and shall 
be transformed into the vestibule of Heaven itself. 

Now, brethren, if I have done anything at all to recall you to 
he simple features of the case that we are to deal with, I shall 


hink that I have spoken to some purpose. I have not come to 


this platform to thrust forward myself upon you nor to take part 
in this debate; but it does seem to me that if we will only lay 
aside the prejudices that have gathered about this painful con- 
troversy, if we will only deal with the simple matter as it stands 
to-day, judging Mr. Noyes‘s theological position by the confession 
which he has made and to which he appeals again and again 
with something that to me is pathos as well as earnestness, we 
shall favor his appointment. Mr. Noyes is a young man; he will 
learn a great deal in the next twenty years. So will you and I. 
We have learned a great deal in the last thirty years, and God 
forbid that any heart should ever grow so old as not to have sym- 
pathy for the intellectual travails of the young men of our gen- 
eration. [Applause.] Never was there a generation in all the 
history of the Church when thought was so vigilant, when so 
many and so intricate and painful problems were pressing home 
upon the attention of men and the judgment and the action of 
Christian believers. If the pulse be all right in its fervent loyalty 
to Jesus Christ; if the reason be all right, having been trained 
along the lines of simple evangelical preaching, let us take these 
young men at their word and send them out with a godspeed 
and trust for the future in Him who, through all, the past eigh- 
teen centuries, has not abandoned his Church, but has been the 
captair of oursalvation to this hour and will be to the end of the 
world. [Applause.] 

The President: I think this meeting will have one good effect, 
at any rate. After Dr. Lyman, the other evening, and after Dr. 
Meredith and Dr. Behrends on this platform, I think that the im- 
pression that the Brooklyn pulpit is a weak one will be very much 
modified. (Laughter.] I once heard Dr. Coxe say in introducing 
the custom of standing in singing: **My brethren, there are 
physiological reasons for it."’ [Laughter.] Now, let us sing a 
hymn for physiological relief and for moral as well. ({Laughter.]} 
Two stanzas were sung. 

Dr. H. A. Stimson: I ask the privilege of saying a word just to 
bring the record up to date asto simple matters of fact. Pro- 
fessor Fisher desires it to be understood that he has no connection 
with Dr. Meredith's resolution. Also let me say that those who 
know Dr. Meredith intimately also know that he is so warm- 
hearted a man and so enthusiastic in his feelings in the private 
relations of life that he does not expect himself to be always 
taken seriously when he speaksin public. But it isnot everybody 
who understands him so well as this,and I think he will thank me 
if lallow myself to say that he does not wish to be understood 
that in case his resolution is not adopted he will write to Mr. 
Noyes advising him not to accept the appointment. And then 
further, when a remark is made on this platform to the effect 
that a man is not worth fighting over, that remark is open to a 
broad interpretation. No man is worth fighting over in a Chris- 
tian assembly like this. That remark ought not to be interpreted 
as applying to any individual, but simply as stating a general 
truth. 

Dr. Bartlett: That was the point. 

Dr. Meredith: Iobject to any putting of the case in just that 
way. I have no enthusiastic private feeling which prevents me 
from speaking the most cold-blooded opinion; and I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I meant every single word I said this 
morning in its full English signification and in its full emphasis. 
Let there be no mistake about that. Isaid that Dr. Fisher knew 
nothing of the presentation of this resolution until I had myself 
resolved, having seen it in a paper, to bring it in. 
out of order— 

The President: No, sir. 

Dr. Meredith: Was not this included in Dr, Behrends’s point of 
order ¢ 

The President: Not that. 
by Mr. Cheever. 

Professor Fisher: As 1 have just been referred to Il want to ex- 
plain my relation to this amendment offered by Dr. Meredith. 
He has brought forward a resolution which emanates from my 
brain-—-whatever may be the character of the brain—in order to 
overthrow another resolution which I have presented, or to alter 
materially the character of it, so that Iam placed between the 
Devil and the Deep Sea. [Laughter.] | have no personal refer- 
ence in that statement. [Renewed laughter. ] 

The President: Brethren, these [deep seas must keep quiet, 
[Laughter.| 

Professor Fisher: Now | must stand by the resolution relative 
to the appointment of Mr. Noyes which comes from the commit- 
tee. It seems to me a fair and just resolution, one which I 
hope the Board will be unanimous in accepting. With regard to 
the other resolution, for reasonsthat I need not state I deemed it 
advisable not to present it, coming from the committee as a 
minority report. Itis therefore presented here not by me. If it 
were presented independently of its connection with the resolu- 
tions of the committee I should be compelled to support it ; but 
presented as an amendment to the resolution which comes from 
the committee, shall be underthe necessity of voting against it. 

Dr. Behrends: May Iask you, sir, if you have not ruled that 
this resolution of Dr. Meredith’s is out of order? 

The President: I have not. 

Dr. Behrends: I raised the double point of order that both the 
resolution of Dr. Meredith and that of Mr, Cheever were not 
germane to the subject under discussion and, therefore, are not 
properly offered as amendments,\but ought to be introduced 
separately. 

The President: This amendment introduced by Dr. Meredith 
would, of course, come in appropriately as a separate motion. 

Dr. Meredith: May I crave the indulgence of the body and 
withdraw that resolution? [Applause.] 

The President: The resolution is withdrawn for the present, 

Mr. Joseph Cook: It is my fortune, Mr. Chairman, and fathers 
and brethren, to have survived a fortnight of the World's Par- 

liament of Religions. I have been sitting on the same platform 
with Zoroastrians, Confucians, Brahmins, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, and Christians of every name. I am, therefore, freshly 
schooled in the severest requirements of courtesy, Altho, on 
my own platform, Iam sometimes outspoken, I always behave 
myself whenIam a guest. The most impressive moments in 
the World’s Parliament of Religions were those in which the 
entire assembly united in the Lord's Prayer. 
you to imitate this example. 

The audience then united in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, Mr. 
Cook leading. 

Mr. Cook: Itis a fact and no fancy, Mr. Chairman and ladies 
and gentlemen, that there is one thing in missions more impor- 
tant than men or money, and that is motive. My profound con- 
viction is that the case we are discussing is a representative one, 
or it would not awaken such exceptional interest. Ihave no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Noyes. I give full credence to the 
statement that he isa Christian gentleman, and that his work 
has been approved by the mission in Japan. Nevertheless, he is 
at the present moment the figure-head of an idea. The very 
eager attention which this audience gives to the discussion of his 
case shows that it is not an exceptional one—that it is a repre- 
sentative one, and that we are setting precedents here which, 
however thin at the small end of the wedge, will be driven tothe 
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hilt. (Slight applause.] Iam much instructed both by the ap- 


plause and by the absence of applause in the galleries. (Laugh- 





ter.] It istrue I represent nobody, as the eloquent gentleman 
from Brooklyn has said, and that isa felicity [laughter]; for I 
am the servant of no clique or clan. In the providence of God, it 
is my fortune to look into the faces of perhaps as many people in 
audiences during the course of the year as the gentleman from 
Brooklyn, and to meet as many preachers. I make myself a fool 
in glorying; but lama friend of the tried and tested, historic, 
absolutely priceless policy of the American Board, which has 
worked well for three-quarters of a century; and I say, Let well 
enough alone. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the thick end of the wedge? The reason I ask that 
question is the fact that yon may be certain that this precedent 
will be used, followed up, driven home, in case we set it here to- 
day. Therefore it is important, the full breadth of it. At the 
risk of repeating a little information which is known very well to 
experts in the discussion of this case, but not well known to the 
general public,I will try tothrow before youa swift measurement 
of the broadest part of Mr. Noyes’s statement. I remember his 
disclaimers I remember, also, that he adheres tothe substance 
of all he said. Iuse here an unedited report of his statements 
before the Prudential Committee, and yet it is a report which has 
been printed and scattered far and wide. There are two accounts 
of what he said for himself, one coming from the Berkeley Temple 
and the other from the official shelves of the Missionary Rooms. 
I understand these words to have been uttered before the Pru- 
dential Committee, and my solemn conviction is, that if the 
churches know what is asked of them, they will be slow to grant 
it in this case of Mr. Noyes. 

Dr. Meredith: I rise to a point of order. These statements 
that are proposed to be read have not been acknowledged as his own 
by Mr. Noyes, who is five thousand miles away from here, and 
if any utterances of his are to be given to us here they should be 
those that have been accepted by him as authentic. 
plause.] 

The President: The point is well taken. [Prolonged applause.] 
Nothing can be presented from Mr. Noyes which bas not been ac- 
cepted by himself as authentic, 

Mr. Cook: There is a short proverb quite applicable here con- 
cerning the man who judgeth a matter before he heareth it. I 
have not read these statements yet. Nobody knows what I am 
about to present. Is it the desire of this assembly to suppress a 
single page of statements which, lam assured by high officials, 
accurately represent Mr. Noyes? The other document has been 
printed and scattered everywhere. Is it the will of the assembly 
not to allow free debate and fair play here ? : 

The President ; Any statements made by Mr. Noves may be read. 
Any statements attributed to him by others the chair would hold 
to be not appropriate. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Cook: I have been officially informed that these statements 
were copied from official records in the Missionary Rooms. 

The Rev. Dr. George L. Walker: The speaker at the desk 
prefaced his remarks by the statement that he had two dissimilar 
versions of what purported to be Mr. Noyes’s views, one gathered 
from one source and one from another. We are met at the outset 
with the statement of the unreliability of the paper he is to pre- 
sent. I thinkthe chair is justified in ruling the presentation out 
of order. 

Mr. Cook: May! state that this record which I have in my hand 
was read before a gathering of conservative corporate members 
and the authority of it discussed and tested? I turned toa gentle- 
man whom I, of course, am not allowed to name and asked if this 
was authoritative, if it certainly came from Mr. Noyes; and that 
gentlemen, who is a liberal conservative, replied that it was. 
This morning I went toa very high official from the Missionary 
Rooms and put the same question and was told the same thing. I 
do not know that there is the slightest dispute about this being 
an authentic statement of Mr. Noyes’s views. In a large meeting 
of conservative members it was discussed and criticised, but over 
aguinstit was read something which purported to proceed from 
Berkeley Temple. The tone of the latter was very mild; the tone 
of this is quite the opposite, altho I believe this is as authentic as 
the other. The reason | wish to read it is that the precedent will 
surely be forced into use at its broadest point. 
the accuracy of the Berkeley statement. 
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It is said that it was 
edited ; it may have been edited—perhaps it needed to be. 
Dr. Meredith: Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Cook: I cannot grant the floor to Dr. Meredith. I ask 


gentlemen by courtesy to allow me to read one single page, repre 
senting, as I suppose, the broadest statements of Mr. Noyes, be 
cause they will be pressed to the full as a precedent. 

The President: The chair decides that any statement purport- 
ing to be from Mr. Noyes must have been accepted and authenti- 
cated by himself before it is read. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. Cook: Let us, then, suppose a case. [Laughter.] 

The Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb: May I interrupt for one moment? 
We are consuming a great deal of time upon minor matters. 
Would it not be quite as well to allow Mr. Cook to make his 
speech and then let some of the rest of us have a chance? These 
questions are aside from the real point. 1 suppose moat of us 
would like to vote, and vote as soon as we can; but in the inter- 
ests of fair play we had better hear each other quietly. 

Dr. Meredith: But we had better not hear that statement as 
coming from a man who is thousands of miles away. 

The President: Mr. Cook is going to suppose a case. He wishes 
us to understand him as taking the place of a future probation- 
ist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cook: For the moment only. (Laughter.] Suppose I were 
to say that 1 conceived the views as to the continuation of pro- 
bation which I hold to be at best only a corollary of other beliefs 
as to the universality of the atonement? Whatif I were to say 
that to me it seems a necessary corvllary, but none the less a cor- 
ollary’ Whatif I were to say that there are particular passages 
of Scripture which I understand to refer to an opportunity of 
accepting Christ in the future life? Whatif J]. were to affirm 
that, in regard to this particular matter of probation after death, 
as before explained, I do believe that it is scriptural—not as ex- 
plicitly revealed and enforced, but as in harmony with Scripture 
—important, not as being a central and fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, but because it honors Christ in giving completeness 
to his work? Whatif I were to affirm, further and most nartic- 
ularly, that I may be said to be established in this view, if by that 
is meant that increasing light inclines me to it more and more? 
Could Ibe accepted under your letters, Mr. President, if those 
were my views? 

Such I understand to be the breadth of the wedge you are 
driving. The result, as I think, will be that the precedent will 
be forced as rapidly as possible intoa rule. You will have young 
men presenting themselves to the Prudential Committee and 
standing as exactly as possible in Mr. Noyes’s tracks and asking 
to be sent abroad because he was. The mood of this assembly 
proves that you know what is asked of you and the speech of my 
eloquent friend from Brooklyn shows that he understood the 
breadth of the wedge. 

So much has been said here this morning and so many implica- 
tions have been thrust before us tothe effect that it is a very 
small matter what we think of future probation—we have been 
told distinctly that Mr. Noyes himself affirmed to the Pru- 
dential Committee that what they considered important he con- 





siders of no importance—that I beg leave to read the opinion of 
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a single distinguished theologian on the topic of future probation. 
“The dogma of future redemption for all the unevangelized part 
of mankind is radically revolutionizing. It isanother gospel, and 
if adopted it would result in another Christendom. For uearly 
twenty centuries the Church has gone upon the belief that there 
is no salvation after death. All of its conquests over evil have 
come from preaching the solemn truth that now isthe day of 
salvation. The doctrine of future probation takes away all the 
seriousness of this existence. The moral and practical effects 
of the theory will be most disastrous, for itis virtually a license to 
siv. Should God announce that he will regenerate and pardon 
men in the next world it would be equivalent to saying to them 
that they might continue to siu in this worid.” That is a recent 
deliverance of Professor Shedd, (Laughter.} You willshed many 
of the feathers of the early stage of theological culture,my young 
friends iu the gallery, before you write a wiser book than Pro- 
fessor Shedd’s. [ dv not agree with his high Calvinism. Tama 
very thoroughly modifie1 Calvinist, a perfecily free theological 
student, and | have been one for twenty-five years. ButI respect 
such a statement as that from a great theolugian.” 

But take a deliverance from a practical man, the secretary of 
the Free Church of Scotland, in the mission rooms at Edinburgh, 
Some ten years ago I met Dr. George Smith, the biographer of 
Dai? aud Wilson. I come freshly from the Congress of Missions 
at Chicago, and Dr. George Smith was there and presented an 
adunirable paper on the statistics of missions, At the close of 
the service, conversing with him at the edge of the desk, I put 
this question tohim: “ Have you any trouble with the doctrine 
or the hypothesis of future probation or the doctrinal hypothesis 
of conditivval immortality 7?’ He replied: * No; we have some 
trouble with people who hold loose views of inspiration. If a 
candidate for missionary appointment bolds either the vagary 
of future probation or of conditional immortality, we not only 
consider such a position as unscriptural, but we regard him as 
having a soft spot in his brain, and we have no more to do with 
him.” [Applause and hisses.]} 

Now, there isa great deal of force gained by keeping shoulder to 
shoulder among the regiments of the evangelical world, The 
glory of the Macedonian pbalanx was that shoulder pressed to 
shoulder. Christendom has a Macedonian phalanx at the front 
in missions. Do you want to see the shoulder of Congregation- 
alism out of touch with the shoulder of Presbyterianism? It is 
the wlory of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, as Prof. Henry 
B. Smith would say, to agree in all vital matters of theology. I 
suppose we are as orthodox as the Presbyterians on the whole. 
But howisit? While they have no trouble with this doctrine, 
Professor Briggs, who is not to be accused of lack of courage, 
said in his memorable trial at Washington, that he would hold 
the doctrine of future probation if he could. He could not as an 
honest exegete. He is fearless enough, 

My learning, I confess, has not been extended very deep in the 
direction of church history and exegetical matters, I put for- 
ward no claim to be an expert in these affairs; but I do respect 
these deliverances of a great theologian, of a practical missionary 
secretary aud of a theological agitator and defender of the higher 
criticism and of the freshest modern learning. I sum them all 
up, and I say they give strength to the appeal which I make to 
you not to throw the Congregational shoulder out of touch with 
the Presbyterian shoulder in your Macedonian phalanx of mis- 
sions on the frontiers of the world. I maintain that there is 
evidence enough in this hall that this case is an entering wedge. 

Here, then, I summarize my argument by giving reasons 
against the present appointment of Mr. Noyes: 

I. His appointment has been twice declined decisively on 
account of views of his which the Board thinks Civisive and per- 
versive and which, as he has himself recently affirmed, remain 
unchanged. 

II. His broadest departures from average conservative stand- 
ards will be sure to be used industriously as a precedent, and the 
precedent as rapidly as possible will be broadened into a rule of 
missionary appointment. 

IIf. His case cannot be treated as exceptional because the mat- 
ter in dispute is one of doctrinal principle, closely connected with 
other privciples of vital importance in all religious work at home 
and abroad, 

IV. His case cannot be treated as an exceptional case because 

his friends are already claiming that, if he is appointed, he will 
make a precedent not to be treated as an exception, but insisted 
on and nnitated and repeated and ultimately made the rule. 
You say the reguiationsof the Board will forbid this; but we have 
a resolution presented to us th’s morning which reaffirms the in- 
structions and at the same time allows the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes. I have great respect forthe members of that embarrassed 
committee. A compromise has been effected. It was a pathetic 
thing: indeed, to see distinguished gentlemen shaking hands 
{laughter}; but the cool, shrewd, unprejudiced, uncompro- 
mising, rationalistic public will seein the two sentences of the 
resolution we are now asked to pass a case of juxtaposition with- 
out coherence. [Laughter.] My impression is that the resolu- 
tion isan example of resplendent self-contradiction. [Laugh- 
ter.) How can the Board keep in remembrance all its past 
instructions to the Prudential Committee and expect that Com- 
mittee to appoint Mr. Noyes? With my feeble capacities, I can- 
not possibly see how they can in this case sustain any such in- 
structions. Certain gentlemen on the Committee wish you to 
annul these instructions. They do not say so in their report, 
but an eloquent gentleman has proposed here a_ resolution 
that the past instructions to the Prudential Committee be 
revised or abolished, They are to be relieved from the author- 
ity of them. How far is that movement to be pushed? I know 
there has been a disc!aimer, and I do not wonder there has been, 
But here we have two stones put together without any cement— 
juxtaposition without cohereuce—and already a wedge is thrust 
into the crevice between them. We have had announced to us 
tbe purpose of repealing the instructions to the Prudential Coim- 
mittee. Thatisthe purpose, no doubt, of some gentlemen who 
do not voice the views of the majority of corporate members. 
How far is that to be pushed? Are the churches ready for the 
broad part of the wedge? After a good deal of travel f certainly 
believe they are not. Dr. George Pentecost,a dear friend of 
mine, whom I honor to my fingertips, and who has imperiled 
his life by lecturing for two years under the vertical rays of 
pagan suns, and who knows both sides of the Atlantic well, told 
me that if Mr. Noyes was appointed he should resign his position 
as a ember of the American Board, 

Dr. Meredith: He ought to do so, anyhow, as a Presbyterian. 
(Laughter and loud applause.) 

Mr. Cook: This audience seems ready to swing back the Con- 
gregational shoulder from its position of honor in line with the 
other regiments on the field at the front. I am a friend of 
evangelical Christendom asa whole. Vote as you please ‘here to- 
day; you will not defeat me, for [ ama friend of all regiments. 
Your Presbyterian regiment is not going to the rear; your 
Moathodist and your Baptist regiments will not goto the rean 
If tue Congregational regiment chooses to drop back to-day out 
of its position in this phalanx I shall mourn, for my ancestors 
jJauded on Ply.nouth Rock. I am nobody; but I ask you to re- 
member that you are somebody. 

V. The world expects of the American Board, and the churches 





will demand of it, consistency and not collapse. [Applause.] 
The Board, in great national gatherings at Des Moines, Spring- 
field, New York, Minneapolis, Pittsfield and Chicago, has pro- 
nounced such views as those of Mr. Noyes divisive aud perversive. 
How can he be appointed without a virtual change in the doc- 
trinal basis of the Board, solemnly affirmed and reiterated by 
great and memorable majorities? Sothe world will understand 
you if you appoint Mr. Noyes, saying no more than you have said 
in this resolution. There will be the necessity of continued ex- 
planation. You willbe on the defensive, out of line with the 
evangelical regiments; and you will find yourselves, I fear, aban- 
doned by some of your devoutest supporters. 

VI. If there is to be a change in the doctrinal basis of the Board 
it should be made after the maturest deliberation, and at some 
meeting having for one of its purposes a revixion of the Stand- 
ards and fairly announced in advance to all the corporate mem- 
bers. Here we are at Worcester, on the best ground the friends 
of the new departure could desire for a conflict between opp .s- 
ing forcesinthe Board. Thisisthe year of the W.rlu’s fair, 
and some of us who are not very wealthy have expended as much 
as we care to doin excursions. I think the corporate members 
are not as fully represented as they often bave been in annual 
gatherings. This isa year, also, of commercial panic. If you are 
going to change the doctrinal basis of the Board give us a year’s 
notice, and Jet there be a fair debate. This Board is not well ar- 
ranged for debate. Take a fortnight; you need it. Let there be 
light let in upon all quarters of the subject. Some conservatives 
believe that if there were a fair debate by all sides, and the right 
information given to the churches through the various journals, 
the historic position of the Board would be triumphantly main- 
tained. 

Vil. The good character of Mr. Noyes makes him only the 
more dangerous as a representative of eccentric views. I believe 
Dr. Peabody was a Christian, but I would not like to pay the bills 
of Dr. Peabody as a missionary, 

VIL. It is notorious that the Japan mission has been industri- 
ously prompted and coached by friends of the new departure in 
America to ask for the appointment of Mr. Noyes. The native 
preachers of Japan, according to the testimony of President 
Kosaki, the distinguished successor of the distingaished Joseph 
Hardy Neesi:ma, bold a theology more broad than that of An- 
dover. In a recent conversation with President Kosaki he said 
that he was misinterpreted at Chicagoin what he said in the Par- 
liament of Religions concerning Presbyterians; but be adheres, as 
I understand it, tothe published reports of what he said avout 
the Kumiai churches, namely, that they hold a doctrine ¢ ncern- 
ing future probation, or a theory amounting to a settled hope 
not a formulated conviction —broader than that which Andover; 
professes. They are not Unitarians, they are not Universalists, 
but they are almost as near being Unitarians and Universalists 
as they can be and not be, Has this mission been prompted by 
letters from this side of the sea to Consent tothe appointment of 
Mr. Noyes? International communication is as easy now as 
communication in other days between counties and towns. I will 
not say this is absolutely unlawful if it has occurred; but some 
things that newspapers report as spontaneous are very laboriously 
worked up. Itis hard to deceive the American people when they 
read a dozen journals, Blessed is the man of adozen newspapers 
unblessed is he who depends on only one. 

IX. Mr. Noyes himself, since his appointment was first declined 
by the Prudential Committee, has not asked for an appointment 
That I consider a fact of capital consequence, ‘ 

X. It is against all precedent and good policy to appoint as a 
missionary any one to whom any considerable and reasonable 
body of the constituents of the Board who must support him 
have objections. It is against the practice of the Board to send 
out any one who offends the theological sympathies of any large 
element in its constituency , 

XI. Mr. Noyes’s appointment would so offend a large constitu- 
ency as to diminish to an important extent the financial receipt 
of the Board. I know of one or two wills which have been 
changed because this action was threatened. I hear on many 
sides statements that gentlemen who have given by the thousand 
tothe Board will not give a penny to carry to the ends of the 
earth the doctrine which denies the accuracy of the sepresenta- 
tion of the firstchapter of Romans concerning the authority of 
conscience, the resplendent gift of God to every man. Why, I 
should think that Dr. Meredith would be ashamed to read in his 
church the first chapter of Romans. 

Dr. Meredith: [ would, on certain conditions, 

Mr. Cook: Ido not know how to get rid of the first chapter of 
Romans. I have beenon the same platform with pagans, so- 
called—I do not call them so—repres+ntatives of non-Christian 
faiths. I have heard of a liberal in Chicago who said that the 
Parliament had cut the spinal cord of the American Board, and 
that non-Christian speakers should come here to instruct us in 
the saving power of the non-Christian faiths. Now I believe there 
was, among the non-Christian representatives in that Parlia- 
ment, almost no ripple of the feeling that we call the proper 
sense of sin. I believe such a sense is produced, as was said by one 
of our distinguished missionaries on this platform the other day, 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit after Christianity has some- 
what mellowed the heart. I hold that the first chapter of Ro- 
mans does not describe with more reverence the character of con- 
science than some of our non-Christian friends in Chicazo did 
the otherday. What we know of the non-Christian populations 
of the world justifies us in all the alarm concerning their present 
and future state that the first chapter of Romans expresses. I 
do believe, as truly as that I stand here, that every character, 
under fixed natural law, which is only another n«me for God's 
omnipresent influence, tends to final permanence, and that a 
final permanence can,in the very nature of things, come but 
once. Whether it »lways comes in this life or not, mere reason 
could not decide; but I believe most solemuly, on the authority 
of what our Savior has said in regard to cutting off the right 
hand or the right foot. and in regard to all those who are ‘n their 
graves being destined to hear God’. voice and to answer for what 
they did before they went into their graves, | believe it is the scrip- 
tural teaching that there is no opportunity for salvation be- 
yond death. Now, because | believes that, 1 have a motive of 
omnipotent force to do what little [ can in the brief gleam we 
call life for missions, both at home and abroad. Whoever under- 
mines that motive undermines, in my view, the authority of the 
Scripture, undermines the standing of the wheel within the 
wheels which moves the glorious activity of the churelies ofevery 
evangelical name forthe salvation of the world. I say paralyzed 
be every arm raised, at home or abroad, iu the name of scholars 
or in the name of the people, to break tnat wheel. 

We have heard a doctrine here concerning Congregational coun 
cils that I believe is not Congregational at all. Is it a doctrine of 
our Cor gregational polity that the local council anywhere has au- 
thority to determine what bills shall be paid by all the churches 
everywhere? Nobody thinks that is good Congregationalism. 
The dictatorship of a local council anywhere over all the 
churches everywhere, as to whose bills they shall pay, is 
neither good Congregationalism nor common sense. It was ad- 
vocated here in aspecimen of mere rattle-headed rhetoric and 
applauded with rattle-headed rapture. (Applause, laughter and 
hisses.] Of course I make myself vehemently unpopular, but it is 





the felicity of an independent platform to be able to do so and 
take the consequences. [Laughter and applause.) 

XII. The hypothesis of probation after death is well known to 
be a part of a new theology, so-called, which prolonged discussion 
has shown to be full of crudities, errors and self-contradictions, 
Allow me, with all courtesy and seriousness, to cal’ attention to 
an unanswered, weighty, incisive and most timely phamphlet 
issued by two authors, both of whom I think are corporate m-m. 
bers of this Board, on this new theology. 1 need not mention the 
authors. You must not suppose that I am here to advertise the 
book ; but as this pamphlet, entitled ** The True Question in the 
Andover Case,” has not yet received any adequate response, J 
venture to ask the churches to read it. I believe most of the conten. 
tions in that pamphlet are well taken and have been sustained by 
adequate evidence. 

XIII. The teaching of this hypoth+sis has led to spiritual bar. 
renness in the few churches where it has been vpeuly Lr sented or 
tacitly assumed to be tne truth. 

XIV. The appointment of Mr. Noyes would subject the Board 
toa repetition of such debates as have been continued during the 
last seven years, and by no means be a measure of peuce, 
We supposed that some practical law of courtesy would 
iuterfere with the repeated presentation of this topic: but if 
you open this postern gate how long would it zo unused? How 
long will the alert men who know so well “hen in the saddle 
how to drive, neglect the opportunity to mount into the saddlc ? 

XV. Lastly, [do most solemnly maintain that the reversal of 
the doctrinal position of the Board, by direct or more or less in. 
direct methods, would be a contradiction of the letter and spirit 
of the Gospel of our Savior and Lord. Let us lift the flag of or. 
thodoxy, in its scholarly, aggressive, advauced forms, to the very 
summit of the flagstaff of the furtress we are defending. Let ng 
be no loiterers or sluggards in the matter of the learning of our 
time. I rejoice in the activity of young men in the discussion of 
new theories ; but afterall, a few things have been settled as to 
the meaning of the Scriptures. A few thinvs are clear to the 
churches, and one of them is thecontention Ll have put torward 
80 often, that it is never safe for a man to die in bissins, A dis- 
tinguished corporate member will permit me to say that he mis- 
quoted me last year. I never said that Andover teaches that it 
is safe fora man todie in his sins. Far be it from me to utter 
any suchslander. But Andover does teach, as I uvderstand the 
distinguished seminary where! was graduated years ago, thatif 
some of the non-Christian populations of the world have no 
knowledge of the Savior in this life it is to be presumed that they 
will have the knowk dye given to them after death and a contin. 
ued probation. ‘that is to say, if any are to accept the oppor- 
tunity« f salvation after death, it will be safe for some of them to 
die in their sins. I maintain that this is a most dangerous doc- 
trine, that it may be safe sometimes for some men to die in 
their sins. LI understand Andover to teach that. I repudiate 
that doctrine or hypothesis, aud maintain that it is never safe 
for any inan todie in his sins, and this I hold with a solemnity 
which takes hold of every tiber of my being. Let us therefore 
look on the cross and lift up the cruss and pray God to allow no 
man to pass unrepentant out of life. [Applause.] 

Some discussion then ensued as to tne hour of closing the 
debate. It was finally voted that the debate should be closed in 
one hour, and that further speakers should Le a'lowed five 
minutes each, 

Prof. Henry Fairbanks: I wish to call attention tothe fact 
that the resolution does not base the proposed appointment of 
Mr. Noyes upon anything whatever relating to his doctrinal 
views, but simply upon the action of the Japan mission; and if 
we establish any precedent by appointing him, we establish no 
precedent whatever as to any theological basis of appointmen’, 
We establish only this precedent, that whenever a mission unan- 
imouslv requests the appointment of a man who has been laber- 
ing with them and of whom they know more than we do, then it 
is proper that he should be app: inted, Ido not believe that that 
precedent. will ever be troublesome to this Board, and all this dis- 
cussion as to the precedent we are establishing is out of the case 
entirely. The simple question is, is it worth while, when a mis- 
sion unanimously requests the appointment of aman who has 
been laburing with them and whose work and whose theol: gy 
they know—is it worth while for the Board to refuse to app: int 
him, or shall the Board establish the precedent that under those 
conditions he may be appointed? Brethren, I think we ought 
either to say that the Japan mission is not worthy to be a mission 
of this Board or else we ought to heed their unanimous request 
in a case they know so well. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR, HAMLIN, 


The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin: In my extreme old age and feeble 
voice I would not address this great assembly if there had been 
any other missionary who had spoken on this subject ; and I wish 
tospeak on the concrete question, not on the theoreticone. I 
have very little interest in the discussion that has taken place 
because it refers to our own condition. It refers to the United 
States, or such part of the United States as is occupied and influ- 
enced by members of the American Board. The great question 
is, What influence will your action have upon your missions 
abroad? [tis now sixty years since | became personally acquaint- 
ed with the secretaries at the Missionary Rooms when in Corn- 
hill, Boston. I have known ali the secretaries from that time to 
this; I have known personally by far the greater number of the 
Prudential Committee; and your missio:.s have been conducted 
along one line which you may call the old orthodox line, if you 
please, and there has been no variation, Your missions in the 
Turkish Empire and in all papal lands, and wherever you find 
the Oriental churches—Armenian, Greek, Syrian, Jacobite 
Syrian, Ethiopian, whatever they nay behave to meet with this 
doctrine of probation after death. All those churches, without 
exception, are built upon that doctrine. Lhave never met withan 
Oriental or a Romanist who did not beheve in probation after 
death. Their hope is pliced ou that doctrine. Their si. s are in- 
dulged in on that basis. I have known one man of the basest 
life, when he knew be was dying, surround himself with two sets 
of men, musiciins, to di-tract, his attention, aud the clergy, to 
alministerto him the lst sacraments. he leaving a sum of money 
for the performance of masses for his wicked seul after death. 
His hope was that by the discipline ot suffering, by the ministri: 5 
of the Church, by the offering of the vloo iless sacriiice in the 
Mass and b, the prayers and supplic tionsef the Cuurch and of 
the Virgin Mary and the Saints, his wicked soul would ve freed 
from its enta izlemeats ant his desti-y after all his life of tin 
would be life eternal. Now that is tie conditioa of tue people 
to whom you bave sent your missionaries, and your n.ission- 
aries have invariably preached that “ now is the accepted time » 
now is the day of salvation.” This proposed appointment will 
reverse all that. Pass this case; admit Mr. Noyes, and it will be 
known over all the world that the American coard bas joined 
the side of its enemies and ail the devout believers in the Oriental 
and inthe papaP churches will utter a shout of joy. 1 know that 
many of them, who have begun t» doubt about the safety of this 
position of trusting to the future life for salvation, will reel dis- 
couraged and saddened. I know that in tne Armenian churches 
in the Ottoman Empire that belief is very largely undermined ; 
and now the Gregorian churches are ad.nitting into t cir own 
pulpits the most devout Armenian preachers of your churches 
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which have been founded there and many of your missionaries. 
Admit this case and you efface your record of eighty years; you 
go back on your evangelical course; you spread dismay and dis- 
couragement among your missionaries in the Turkish Empire 
and in papal lands. I would rather that my right arm should 
perish than sanction such a concrete case as this. 


REMARKS OF MR. HOLCOMBE, 


The Hon, Chester Holcombe: The Chairman of the Committee 
of Fifteen, of which I had the misfortune to be a member, has 
spoke at our request, and has said all that need be said, 
in my judgment, in reference to the action of that com- 
mittee. What I have to say now is simply expressive of 
my own feeling and not in any way an indication or reflection 
of the ideas of the committee. I see by the newspapers 
this morning that I am classed asa conservative. Be hat as it 
may, there are two or three very practical, plain, simple points 
which I am exceedingly unxious, as a ccrporate Member of this 
Boaid, should be kept clearly and distinctly in the minds of 
other corporate members when we come to vote upon this most 
important question. One of these points is simply this: ‘That 
there is, after cll that has been said and after all the learned and 
unlearned and the wise and unwise specches that have been made 
on this subject from first to last for years, a sincere and honest 
conviction in the minds of a large proportion of the corporation, as 
well as other supporters of the American Board, that Mr. Noyes 
does come fairly and legitimately within the lines drawn in 
past actions of the board upon this cne crucial matter, If there 
were not such a class of people the question could nou have come 
before this meeting. Whether that fact is jusufled or not need 
not be considered at the moment; it isthe reason why the case 
comes up and forms a burning topic before us to-day. The sec- 
ond point is this: the American buard is a representative and a 
servant of the Congregational churches of the United States. It 
isnot a private corporatio.,as has been asserted on this plat- 
form this morning. (Applause.) It is simply the servant and rep- 
resentative of every Congregational church in this country. We 
all houor and love that grand old historic church in Boston, said, 
I believe correctly, to be the largest giver to foreign missions 


among the Congregational churches of this country. This 
body represents that church; and with exactly the 
same fidelity and truthfulness it ought to repre- 


sent and attempts Lo represent the feeble little church out under 
the shadows of the Kccky Mountains whose contributions 
amount to $1.75 to foreign missions duriog the year, the entire 
sum being given by the home missionary who preaches to the 
little audience which gathers there. It is not the representative 
of any ope church or of uny o1e theological seminary or of any 
one man, but of all the Congregational churches and organiza- 
tions within the limits of this great country. That being true, 
no one man need expect to come upon this platform or come into 
the counsels of this body and have exactly the ideas which flow 
in bis own mind adopted as the policy of :he board. In other 
words, if this beard is to live and carry on io the future its glorious 
and magnificent career, there must be a constant spirit of com 
promise, of conciliation, of forbearance and of patience with the 
views of each other. We felt that necessity yesterday when we 
labored in thut committee meeting; and I can say, without con- 
ceit, that whatever may have been the failures of your committce 
of fitteen, no committee ever labored mcre industriously and 
more faithfully to bring some possible solution to what seemed 
to be a vexed question which threatened to rend this board into 
fragments, And I beg the members who are to vote upon this 
question simply toremember these points, ar.dto bear in mind 
that the future of the American Board, so far as human eyes 
can tee, rests in your hands and trembies on your votes to-day. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Z. 8. Ely: Took upon this matter from a business point of 
view. The question is one of personal fitness. A business firm 
ask concerning an app icant: “Is he fit for the place? Is he 
adapted tuit? Whatare his recommendations?” Mr, Noyes 
brings recommendations of the very best kind, and it seems to 
me that under the circumstances he should be appointed. I do 
not sympathize with Mr. Noyes in his views. My idea would be, 
it T was on the Prudential Committee,t hat if a young man applied 
for appomtment I would not ask him whether he insisted on im- 
mersion or whether the laying on of hands was necessary to the 
ministry or whether he believed in falling from grace. The ques- 
tion would be, Ishe like Stephen, filled with the Holy Gros ? 
Will he go to the ends of the earth to preach the Gospel ? It seems 
tome avery simple question and needs no debate. We should 
vote upon it and vote at once. 


ADDKESS OF MR, THURSTON, 


The Rev. J. R. Thurston: As tothe dectrine of Mr. Noyes, I 
wish simply to read this sentence taken from his own paper as 
read before the Berkeley Council: ‘* With the gospel message I 
believe there comes the decisive opporturity and obligation 
to repent.” If that is not in conflict with }aul’s teaching in 
Romans, I do not know what can be. Mr. Noyes personally is of 
litle moment. It is the idea which he represents and of which 
he has been the representative the past four years that is impor- 
tant. We may pass that subsequent resolution, and it will be in- 
terpreted by the world that we have kept it tothe mouth and 
have taken it back with the hand, It will strengthen the trend 
which is so tremendous in our churches toward practical Uni- 
versaiism, and it is in direct conflict with the very constitutive 
theory of this board, which is that nu man of extreme views shall 
be appointed, but those who hold the doctrines commonly held by 
the churches, and those only. Never has any one been asked to 
appoint any men to whom our liberal friends have made 4doc- 
trinal obj-ctions. We are asked to reverse the eighty-years 
Practice of the board and appoint a man to whom many in the 
churches do make very conscientious doctrinal objections, There” 
fore we are in conflict with our coustitutive condition, Again, it 
is an entering wedge. We are told that something is to follow it— 
hext year povsibly, certainly when we come back under the blizht. 
ing influence at the East of that departure from the faith in the 
firet part of this cenvury, it will beatitemypted, ‘The camel wished 
to come into the tent. There was objection, but be made so much 
trouble that they said at last: “Let bin. have bis head in; there is 
such an everlasting wrangle that it “ill make peace Let bim 
have hi: head in, and that is all.” Did that stop the coming in of 
the whole body and putting out the rightful occupants? The 
Camei’s head isto be admitied to-day and possibly an attempt 
Will be made Lo bring the whole cumel in, Itisas a friend of 
Peace that I protest against this appointment, because I know of 
BO Condition of peace which does not have as its foundation and 
eentral element rightness. Peace with my brethren L du devoat- 
ly wish; but there is one thing more—peace with my Master, and 
1 Want a peace tbat shall be first loyalty to the Master in his 
divine authority in this Aingdom of our Lord, and then peace 
With my brethren, if I can have it. 

Reference has been made 'o the possible loss of contributions if 
Mr. Noyes is appointed, and on the otber hand we are told that 
there will be Icgs if he is not appointed. This is not relevant. 1 
remember the remark attributed to Alpheus Hardy when the 
Mestion first came up. “The American Board 1s not forsale.” 1 
Mygest simply that the argument is not all on one side. 1 beg of 





my conservative friends not to withhold one dollar of contribu- 
tion tothis board. Whenthe Roman Republic was in danger 
the Senate passed an act putting absolu'e authority into the 
hands of the consul, with this condition: “see that the republic 
received no detriment’ Those words have been ringing in my 
ears this past week. The churches say to us: “See that 
the missions and missionaries rec-ive no de riment.” They 
are not blamewortby for our differences; let them 
not suffer. Nay, there comes a voice from the throne; 
“See that my missions and mjssionaries suffer no detri- 
ment.’ Therefore 1 beseech every conservative to give a little 
more than befcre, because some will withdraw their contrivutions, 
Whatever the verdict is to-day let us remember that word of the 
Master, “See that my missions and my missionaries receive no 
detriment.” Withhold not one dollar, but rather increase your 
gifts until, if constrained to leave the old board. in the constitu- 
ency of which we were born and reared and which we hve loved 
as our very life, we will not leave it until we ask the board to 
give us+uch portion of their work as wili be tul'ty equivalent to 
what we have done by our contributions. (Applause.) 

Dr. C. M. Hyde: I wish simply to say, as one of the mission- 
aries of the American Board, that I voice the sentiments of many 
with whom [ have spoken, if not all, that this lirge assembly in- 
terest«d in the work of the b ard should adopt the report of this 
committee, Both a condition and a theory confront us now 
You have heard much in relation to both of these aspects of this 
ques'ion. In relation to the theory let me say that in my opin on, 
in the stre-s ot God’s providence, we have been called upon as 
Christian believers. :ot to change our position but. to change our 
front. We who go as missionaries to the heathen +peak to | bem 
not so much of salvati n from death as a new hfe in Christ. 
(Loud applause.) Jhen agair, as to the condition confronting us, 
do not, I besecch you, muke ibe practical blunder of seeking to 
save your consistency insteud of saving souls, (Leud applau-e ) 
Why should the “Camperdown” ram into the “ Victoria’ Lo cave 
the discipline of the Britisn Navy? 1 plead with you not to 
thrust your fist into your brother's face, but lock hands with bim 
and walk together to save souls, (Loud applause.) 


ADDRESS OF DR. MAGOUN, 


Dr. G. F. Magoun: It ig often said tbat the most serious and 
melancholy things bave a comical side to them; and the present 
condition of things in regard to the quettion before us hus af- 
fected me ludicrously. ‘There is scmething very comical lo my 
mind in proposing to appointa man usa missionary because, cn 
the ground stated by two revere: d biethein on this platform this 
morning, he lacks lo, ical faculty 50 that it is imposriole to find 
out exactly what he does believe cn a very ¢.iticu) point. There 
1s SOMeLhing Very amusing in giving that asa qualification for ap- 
pointment »8 «a missionary. We bave been told over aid over 
again, by missionaries themselves, thatthe youpg mento be ap. 
pointed ought to b ve the very highest qualities in schclarsbip 
and logic and ek quence if pos-ible; und now we have exucily the 

everse in thir cite. Jtbas ceccnere o that ibis i: ane xceptional 
case, and it bas also Leen s.id that it is not en exceptions 
case, Certainly on ibis point it ie a trencrdcurly exceptions, 
ca-e—!o appoint a man because his qualities a eso deficient that 

we cannot find ground for appointing him. 

But there is another comical side tothe matter, The English 
have a way of saying that a certa.n perron 194 “ mMonstious slow 
party.” It has struck me within u few gays that the board, on 
this question of future probation, isan onsticusrlhwhyarty the 
fact is, wi ile we have been talking over things und giving direc. 
lions to our prudepiial c mmitttce and chargirg them paintully 
—according tothe way theod precchers usted to preech pwn- 
fully—and deliberate'y not to compiomite this board in the 
sightest degree with the idea of future picbsticn, the thing has 
been gone On in another quarter in a wey thot cught to open 
the eyes of every member of this toard who hesa vote. It has 
been partly reteried to this morning, bit I wien to read a portion 
of a specch made atthe Parhenent of Relizions in Chicago by 
Mr. Kosaki, the President of the Dothi-ba College. the successor 
of Neesima, He suys, ** Some yeurs ugo,in o e of our counrils, 
when we were geing to install # pastor, he expressed ibe Ortho- 
dox belief as to the future life, which was agrest surprise to all, 
The members of the council ; rested bard questions to bim 60 48 
to force him to edopt the dcctiine of tuture probation, as 
tho it were the enly doctrme which is tenable.”” Now 
what fully and 1 onsense and bey, tpluy it is for us. away off 
here at this distance frcm that misticn fleld, to be coctoring 
and tutoring our Prudentia!t Committee, the ot ject being to pre- 
vent our havi. g on cur hands a mission in which the dcctrine of 
future probation is held to be the only tenable one, and ut the 
sume time the thing 18 swallowed whole by the churches in tbat 
mission and we bave on our hands exactly such a mission—a 
mission in which the doctrine of future probation that we are 
dis puting about here is accc picd as it appears universally! Now, 
it is said that these ere the native churches. Well, there are 100 
churches in Japan—so Dr. Clark told us the other day—cf which 
65 are independent churches and 35 are dependent on the board. 
There is no telling which class this incident belongs to, but the 
circumstance casts light on ecmething which has been very mys- 
terious tome. Twothings have been very mysterious: one is, 
how in the world it has happened that the mission in Japan has 
again and again requested that Mr. Noyes, with all the doubt 
there was hereat home about the propriety of appeinting bim 
should be admitied into that mission. Why. the myrtery is aly 
solved the moment you understand that those brethren over 
there have swa'lowed fulure probation whole, No worder they 
want to have him received into the mi sion. My only doubt 
about it is not whether be would do the mission any harm, but 
whether it might not do him considerable harm to be taken into 
a mission which 1s so far off tre track as that is, (Laughter.) 

Nr. Meredith: I rise to a point of order. 

The President: You need not state it; I decide it beforehand— 
that the Japan mission must now be char. cterized unless we have 
the documents betore us. (Loud applause.) 

Dr. Magoun: Please tuke notice that 1 did no’ characterize it, 
Mr. Kosaki is here ané@ con speak for bimself. He has said to this 
city the very same thing which I bave read fron. the report of his 
address in Cb'c:go. But I think the president has a better poise 
of order on me, and thatis thatthe Japan misrion is pot asa 
whole before us now for »ction, but only a mn outside of the 
mission whom itis proposed to admit toit. Ido not wonder that 
that man can say that for over a year be has not heard the sub- 
ject of tuture probation mention d. lo « country where itis «ll 
sett] d that that is the only tenwble coctrice 1 du not 8. pro-e be 
would hear it mentioned, Tha’ is another funny side of the 
matter that strikes me. 

It bas been said that this measure which is before usis a com- 
promise. I bave a serious word tosay on this, In our public 
affairs we have often bad most luminous and marvelou+ cxame 
ples of the powerlessness of compromres. Our great 5 atesmen 

some yea's ago spent a great deal of time and labor in fixing up 
some very nice compromises that were goir g to remove Lhe ques- 
tion of slavery from our national politics. The result was that 
the queation bad to be decided on principle, and the weak litile 








compromises were swept out of the way ia a flood of war. Now 
my serious judgment is tLat, although a compromise such as that 


w hich bas been proposed in the report of this committee will for 
a time answer a certain purpose, it will nol answer a permanen$ 
purpo-e, We were told that it Mr. Hume was only appointed to 
India peace wo 1ld then come, and everything would bech irming, 
Mr, tiume was appointed and the fight went right on, and from the 
same parties, too, with whom we had the fight before. It did not 
se tle anything; it did not give us peace; it dd not add one 
nickel, I believe, to the fluarces of the buard. So we m'y come 
ircmise and think we have settled this cise, but eveatually, 
some time or other. in some way or other, it has got to be settled 
on that principle which you yourself, sir, bave stated over and 
over aguin, namely, that this boird is co amissioned to give thea 
gospel to the worla, and fu: ure prohation ts no part of the gospel, 
L beli ve that solemnly. (Applause.) We mav go on in this way 
—we ea!) it vuttering in the Wesat—but we shall not accomplish 
anything unti' we come to the question of principle; and it must 
be -etted right, if itisto be perm nen ly settled, ani se tled oa 
the prire ples on which the Aimer.can Buard has been conducted 
up to this time. 


REMARKS OF MR, LAWRENCE, 


The Rev. E. A. Lawrence: May I be al'owed to add one ray of 
light to the humorous situation by which our benored President 
avd Mr, Noyes are so strangely placed in the sime class before 
this audience, and concerning .be same point, in the matter 
where the lack of lozic cunnot certainly b» chirzed to our Presi- 
dent nor any lack of powerin expeessing himelf in ordiaary 
cle .r English ? Mo-t of you hive already seen the ppint, that in 
the same agocument which was read from the ,latform both oue 
Pre-ident and Mr, Noye- were m'-understood Our President wag 
here and was able on the sput to say that such a inesauing as had 
been put into bis words had not entered into bis mind. Now, 
brethren, there are cases where there is a talent tor misunder- 
standing. «Laughbter.) There are cases on the other side 
wh:re there is a talent for that which is illogical. Pere 
haps neither of thu-e talents has been exercised on this 
occasion; but certainly there is enough to show all of 
us that our brother Noyes, who is not here to speck fur bimself, 
bas been spoken for in such a way as to convince one who entered 
that C mmittee of i ift. ea wi b his miod ag siast bim that he had 
be. n misunoerstuod. Mr. Noves is not. here to speak f..r himself, 
but others bave spoken wi.h -uch forces as io convince the com- 
mit:ee The question is whether the corporation is ulso ready to be 
convince !, ‘The missionaries hive spoken, It seems to me that 
we have not pliced enousb emphasis upon that fact, ‘These mia- 
eionuries belong Lo our mis-ion, Which i- not, a8 has properly been 
said, up bere for attack or insinuation, and which is vot here for 
misunderstanding. Not ony the missivnaries, but the mission it- 
sell has sy ken; it is all a ferowship of work and of spiritual com- 
munion. The missionaries have sid, “* Let him be ene of us.” 
Has there been «nv pec dent like this where a whole mission 
Las come and made a rc quest like this and the request has been 
1efus d? . 

One word more. Some of those who have been dissatisfled 
have for yeurs clung to the board. They have siid. “* No doliar 
‘bat we can give shall be diverted from the board—nay, it shall 
not be diverted although at the be inning of the year we aré 
urg d to give on the ground of the miasicn, ond at the eud of the 
year #1e told Lbat our gilts show our approval of the administra 
tion’ Is there a church here repre-ent-d which has witndrawan 
ity contritu‘ions from the bowd?’ IL do not believe thore is, 
And, accuraingly. [do not velieve that there is a church here 
represen'ed that will divert us contributioas from tbe board 
whatcver be your vote here to-day. 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR MEAD. 

Prof C.M Mead: Ido net wish to add any arguments with 
reference tu the personal qualifications of wr. Noves except to 
call attention to one point which I think bas already been spoken 
of. You «all know that the prudential committee ti self in April 
lust did practically wppoint hin, aud expressed readiness to ac- 
cept hin, ‘Tbat reemed then, under tue light they had, to be 
their veidict, and the only new ight that has come upon the rub- 
ject is that Mr. Noyes was unwilling to be cregurded as baving 
cu nged essentially his vusition, aud so frankly stated in bis 
leuier. The committee seemed wiling to appuiot him on the 
ha: is of tbe Berkley street statem nt, and be avows that be still 
wishes to be judged vy that s'utem:nt. Now it seems Lo me that 
if we are to speak of the ri iculous asp ‘ct of the Case, it co ues 
very near to ridieulou-ness if, on thet small tHladi orastic cistine= 
tion which can be made between the position as it Was under- 
stood in April and tbe position which it assumes now, we are 
talk about a possible dis:uption of this bard. L£ think chat, 
tuking all chings together, tne reasons fur appolating bin uudsr 
the circumstunces are sufficient, But one reflection which forces 
itself upon me at this time is this: the very fact that we are 
here discussing a ductrinal question of this sort shows tu me 
what a grave m'stuke wus made whea such a doctrinal question 
was firot thrust upon the board. (Loud applause.) We have beard 
much of new departures, but Ll think that the worst uew depare 
ture on the whole that has been made was made at Des Moines, 
when the old policy of the board, which simply left it a> understood 
that the prudenual committee were to represent in their appoint- 
ments the general doctrinal position of the churches, was aban- 
doned and the new one Was iatruduced of giving definite iustruc- 
tions on pacticular doctrines, (Loud and prolonged appliuse.) It 
it is competent for the bourd to give such specific instructiuns on 
that point, then why not on cvery point in the whole list of duo 
trines? ‘Vhere ure many questions which are important, I claim 
to be abuut what my fricud, Dr. Fisber, is—! don’. Knuw exactly 
whether lama liberal ur a couservative. Ithiok Lau a siberal- 
cupstivative one day and a cCunservalive-liberal anyther 


day. (Laughter. 1 think there are many dangerous 
speculation und tendencies in the theologio.! world 
and I believe in meet. g tuem fairly, in open and 


friendly discussion. [du nev believe in trying lo settle bem by 
theological prosecutions o by vest cre.ds. If thes oue doctrine is 
tu be ac.ed upou by the board there is nv reason why Lbese otber 
questions of biblical ¢ iticis.a and Chcisiolugy aud Various olber 
puin 6 wbout which there are already ur may be lu tho fuvue oul 
cropping beresies Oc app rent heresies, These ure uot all vo be 
severally \o.ed upon. Now, | belicve in takiog off the »waudling 
Ciotncs t10.u Lhe Pi udential Comuuttec, (Appause.) Let them act 
“48 Wen OV Lbher OWn respons. bility, a3 Lhey always lave ucved ber 
lore. Webhave pat them into he posiiiop where they do uu 
know whether tnes u.cco. forming to the regulations of the 
bowed or pot. Aly e tim. they take Ubis Course, and ab uuolher & 
shi. bily oifferent one, and the question is alwoys arising wheter 
their aculon Comes witbia Ube limits of tue tasirucuens of tbe 
bourd. 1118 reuuced to 80 fine a point thatin one case, while the 
board haa defivi cly adoutud the view prescnted Dy Lhe Vreside.& 
of the buard, toe Pruden i. | Committee rej scts @ oan a3 BOL Com- 
inz within those limits wuom the Presijent bimself Lhtoks does 
come Within chore iimits, In other words, the peu jeutial Goume- 
mittee understand the President betcer than be dves himself, 
(L ughier.) that only illustrates the d-ages toatl we are run- 
ning to if we parsue this policy of iusteactiou, ido not knew 
that Lam speaking on Lhe point bature us, bur L an speaking on 





@ question 'bat must arise soouer or later, and i vbink the only 
solution of the question is frankly and fully to takey back that 
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false step and put ourselves on the old ground, We have heard 
it said that we must continue the policy that has been current 
for cighty years. Let us in that respect go back to it, for we have 
abandoned it. (Loud applause.) 

Secretary N. G. Clark: I have been in close correspondence 
with all the members of the Japan mission from the first, and I 
am not aware of a single missionary there who holds tothe 
doctrine of future probation. One of the missionaries within two 
years has told me that he was not aware of any one who held it. 
They are earne-t and devoted men in that mission, seeking only 
to promote the interests of Christ's kingdom there. One of the 
most orthodox and consecratel men there has expressed him- 
self very decidedly against this doctrine, yet he believes in re- 
ceiving men there who will preach Christ and who are absorbed 
in the one purpose of bringing men tothe knowledge of God, and 
he thinks that time spent on minor details is like a regiment of 
eoldiers ordered to charge the enemy and stopping to play at 
marbles, (Prolonged anplause.) 

REMARKS OF MR. BARTON. 

The Rev. W. E. Barton : The great majority of the constituency 
of the board, afier all, is never heard on these occasions. ‘Che 
widow who gives her mite does not come here and make her 
epeech. Very few of the young men in the ministry are those 
whose articles appear in our denominational papers. The as- 
eumption that the whole boar4, with the exception of a very few, 
must be so conservative as to oppose the appointment of every 
man who does not come within the strictest limits, I think has 
comparatively little foundation. The great majority of the sup- 
porters of the board are saying very little, but they feel very 
earnestly that it is time for this thing to stop. During the past 
eucimer I met alarge number of pastors in Olio and Ilinois— 
conservative almost to a man. They felt universally that the 
Prudential Committee had done the right thing and acted accord- 
ing to their instructions, and had been perfectly fair in throwing 
the matter back upon the board for further instructions; but they 
felt with equal strength and earnestness, that the time had 
come for the board to say definitely to the Prudential Com- 
mittee that Mr. Noyes and all other men like him ought to 
be appointed. (Applause). It would be revolutionary, I know, 
bul I wish that a popular vote of this whole assembly might be 
taken. Then I think we would find what the real American 
board wants. I think the great majority of the supporters of the 
board do not. believe ia future probation and do not believe in 
indorsing it, yet they do wish every earnest man, filled with the 
epirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, who finds the call upon him to go 
and preach the Gospel to the heathen and can make his brethren 
in a council of ministers believe that he is so called and the mis- 
sionaries in the field approve his fitness—they believe that every 
euch man should be sent, and sent at once. It seems to me a little 
illogical that we should be supposed to indorse the views of every 
man with whom we work in harmony. I do not know why it 
should be thought that if we work in union revival meetings 
with Mr. Moody we should be called to indorse his Second Ad- 
ventism, which probably he would not preach from the beginning 
to the end of the meetings. I do not know why, if we were work 
ing under the leadership of Mr. Mills, that we should be sup- 
posed to indorse, as it seems to me, the untenable interpretation 
which he puts upon the words of Christ with regard to giving and 
lending. The truth is that men’s teaching does not always do as 
mach harm as logically it ought todo. (Laughter.) Men who are 
filled with the spirit of Christ and go forth doing his will some- 
times do not do as much harm as we should think they would do 
—as I myself should think that Mr. Noyes might have done when 
he went away four years ago into the mission fleld. 

I remember, away back in the early church, there was a board 

of missions in Jerusalem,a prudential committee, consisting, I 
think, of twelve members and the missionaries Peter and James 
and Rev. Dr. John. But there was a missionary, who had gone 
out under the local church of Antioch, who was doing pretty 
good work, bu’ who held to a new departure and whose views 
upon probation for the uncircumcised were held to be heretical. 
(Great laughter and applause.) This man came down to Jerusa- 
lem by vote of the local church, and he said that the authority of 
the local church in that vote was authenticated to him by a spe- 
cial revelation. I understand that that indorsement leaves no 
doubt upon the authority of the local church. When he got 
down there, he went before the prudential committee privately 
and passed an examination. He said emphatically that he did it 
asa matter of expediency; that they learned as much from him 
as he did from them, (Laughter.) But there was called there in 
Jerusalem a council by the First Congregational Church, and the 
churches of the vicinage were represented by their pastors 
and delegates. (Luughter.) Secretary James presided and 
read the letter missive, and there was a general feeling on the 
part of the board that the views of this missionary named Paul 
were dangerous views. It is doubtful whether Secretary James 
ever came to indorse them fully. And yet, asthe result of that 
council which the Holy Ghost expressly approved and which 
Paul says he went by revelation to attend, there was the 
unanimous fesling that whether they indorsed his views or not, 
three things were certain: The local church had sent him out; the 
council considered him fit to go, and the Holy Ghost had labored 
with him, and the Lord’s work had been greatly strengthened by 
his ministry, and he ought to go. (Loud and enthusiastic 
applause.) { speak for those upon the one side or the other, for 
those who are conservative in their theology or liberal in their 
policy, for those who believe in the doctrines as they have been 
handed down to them by the fathers, or those who believe that in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him, and that every man who is called to go 
to p each the gospel to the heathen and make known the riches 
of grace in Christ Jesus ought to be sent, and sent at once. 
(Loud applause.) 

The President: It is a matter of courtesy that the debate 
@nou'd be ciosed by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Hyde. 

CLOSING REMARKS OF MR. HYDE, 

Mr Henry D. Hyde: I think we have all been interested in the 
discussion that has taken place, and I do not know that I can add 
to what I have previously said upon the question. I think every- 
body who desires to speak has had the opportunity of speaking 
upor this question, and it now comes back for you to act upon it. 
The last action of the Prudential Committee, as we understand 
it, was that they had gone as far as they felt authorized to go. 
The question of whether any action shall be taken upon the mat- 
ter is now to be determined by you, who hold the full authority. 
LT only wish to say one word before the vote is taken, and before 
any of usknow what the result may be. Afier all, as we have 
heard it discugsed here, as we have been turning it over in 
our minds, as we have listened to the several gentlemen 
who have so eioquently expressed their views, it is going 
to be possibie, whichever way the question is decided, 
that we should continue to work in this great cause. If 
some of us have found ourselves annoyed or irritated in the 
past, henceforth it will become our privilege and our duty that 
anything that may have tended to create irritation on the one 
wide or the other is in good faith by us no longer to be continued; 
sbat the cause which brings us together is above any question of 
ye.2unal criticism or personal preference, I have been annoyed 





personally at some things in the past; other men have been an- 
noyed by other things; but we have gone over this question as 
fully as we can, and I do not believe that you care for any further 
light or discussion upon it. I think we should cast our votes as 
we understand our duty upon the one side or the other and then 
feel that it has been decided, and that we shall return to our 
homes at the close of these exercises resolved anew, so far as we 
have life or strength or money, that they are to be consecrated to 
the great cause for which the American Board was founded. 
(Loud applause.) 

The President: I merely wish to say a word in regard to the 
committee, not on the general subject under discussion. 1 have 
always found, since I became President of this Board, that one of 
the most delicate and difficult and responsible duties to be per- 
formed is the appointment of committees. It is possible to take 
a committee of the first five men, or fifteen men, that your eye 
rests upon. If you wish to get a committee likely to be judicious, 
impartial, conservative, in friendly agreement with one another, 
and with what they understand to be the interest and require, 
ments of the truth, you must select the men. AsI went from the 
room yesterday morning, a dear and honored brother in the 
ministry met me, and said, ‘‘There are two men on that com* 
mittee who will not agree.’’ My conviction was that if thos+ two 
men did agree the rest of the committee would agree, and we 
should substantially agree; and I had more faith in regard to 
that particular thing than he had, although in regard to all the 
great matters of doctrine and duty 1 have no doubt he has 
a great del more faith than I have. I have never in 
the least degree intervened in the deliberation or the action of 
any committee which it was given to me to appoint, and I look 
back upon that fact with great gratification, I did not in the 
slightest degree influence any member of this committee, nor did 
I know from any member of it, until just as I came intothe room. 
what their action was likely to be. But I believed at the outset 
that they would come to the wisest conclusion, and I believe that 
they have done so—that we are not to change the doctrinal basis 
of the Board, ‘That is expressly declared. If any movement for 
that is ever to come up it is not to come up now. And they think 
that this man, under all the circumstances, should be judged by 
the oldest and fullest statement which he has made himself and 
upon which be stands. I say these things because it is mere 
justice to the committee that I should bear witness to my pro- 
found respect, my affectionate regard and my confidence in their 
judgment. Whatever other things I have done which have been 
weak or mistaken, if there be any in my connection with the 
Board, I shall alwaya rejoice in the appointment of this commit- 
tee. ‘(Loud applause.) 


The resolution was then read and the vote upon its 
adoption was taken, the members rising and being 
counted, The vote was 106 in the affirmative and 24in the 
negative. The entire report of the committee was then 
adopted as a whole, only one or two negative votes being 
cast. The session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the communion service the Board reassembled at 
4 P.M. in Mechanie’s Hall. 

The secretary read a letter from Dr. A. C. Thompson de- 
clining a re-election to the Prudential Committee. [We 
regret that our report does not give this letter in full.— 
Editor INDEPENDENT.] The letter concluded as follows: 

Loyalty to the Board onthe part of men who have become the 
objects of detraction has been maintained, with only infrequent 
explanation or defense by those assaulted. Few institutions are 
so rich in their constituency that they can afford to reward 
fidelity by cashiering the faithful or by indirectly countenancing 
slanderous clamor which leads at length to a resignation of 
office. Calumny, which has not been spared, and betrayal of 
trust, which has virtually been urged, are not the usual channels 
of divine blessing. As regards my own course at this time, I beg 
tosay that no territorial extent of Mesheck and no proximity of 
the tents of Kedar inflaence my decision respectfully to decline 
further service on the Prudential Committee. This decision re- 
sults from other causes, as my firm conviction is that the Board 
and its annually appointed agents have formerly gone to the 
verge of allowable hospitality toward speculations. By these 
speculations the required fiber of evangelical faith and fidelity 
are inevitably relaxed, and so relaxed as to disqualify for that 
type of service which our Lord commits to the Congregational 
churches about the land, Withunwavering belief that the policy 
maintained by the Board from the first has the sanction of our 
adored Master and final Judge, | remain, etc. 


The Prudential Committee was requested to consider the 
advisability of allowing unmarried women in the Woman’s 
Board to vote on matters pertaining to their own work. 

A resolution declaring the innocence of missionaries in 
Turkey charged with aiding enemies of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment and calling on our Government for protection was 
adopted. 

Dr. Arthur Little, of the Nominating Committee, offered 
his report. The committee had been under grave embar- 
rassment. Several resignations had been handed in at a 
late hour, and others, those of President Storrs and Vice 
President Blatchford, had been recalled at the most urgent 
request of many friends. " 

Dr. Little then read the following from Dr. Alden, home 
secretary: 


SKCRETARY ALDEN'S RESIGNATION, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSK, 1 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, 
October 10th, 1803. 
To the Corporate Members, through the Committee on Officers : 

Gentlemen: For twenty-four years it has been my honorable 
trust to be an official representative of the American Board at 
the Missionary Rooms in Boston, seven years as a member of the 
Prudential Committee, and seventeen as one of the correspond- 
ing secretaries, having special charge of the home department. 
It has been a period of pleasant, and, | hope useful service, and in 
its prosecution I have endeavored to conform faithfully to the in- 
structions given by the Board to the committee and to the ex- 
ecutive Officers, 

There are, however, reasons not calling for particular mention, 
but in my own view decisive, which lead me now, at the comple- 
tion of the present term of service to which I was elected, to 
withdraw my name as a candidate for re-election. 

With thanks to the Board and the churches, to the Prudential 
Committee and to my associate executive officers, for the confi- 
dence which has been given me during these prolonged years, 
and with the prayer that the future of our beloved American 
Board may be even more honorable and successful thar its 
honorable and successful past, I remain respectfully and truly 
yours, E. K. ALDEN. 

Dr. Littie also read the following from Mr. Torrey : 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN soso 
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MR. TORREY’S RESIGNATION. 


To the President and Corporate Members of the American Board 
of Commisstoners for Foreign Missions : 


Fathers and Brethren: Iam profoundly grateful to God that 
he has permitted me to give seventeen of the best years of my 
life to the service of the American Board as a member of its Pry. 
dential Committee. I shall ever rejoice to remember that I wag 
so long associated in service with Rufus Anderson and Selah B, 
Treat, John O. Means and Isaac Worcester, with Alpheus Hardy 
and Abner Kingman, Ezra Farnsworth, Russell Bradford and 
Edward 8. Atwood, of the noble company who have passed on to 
their rest and their reward, and also, with equally noble and de- 
voted men who still survive. 

It has been a loving service; it has been a blessed fellowship, 
I have realized in my own experience the truth that it is a law of 
the kingdom of God, that every true servant shall receive far 
more than he can possibly give. The last few years have been 
trying years. The stress and strain have ben great ; at times it 
seemed almost too great to be borne, nor has it grown less as the 
years have passed. But it has been borne with cheerfulness, be- 
cause of the conviction that I was engaged in the work to which 
God had called me, and in the place where he had put me. I 
have sought to be true to the trust which he had committed to 
me, content to serve at whatever cost, until he should make it 
clear that my work in connection with the Bcard was done, I 
am convinced that that time has now come, ad that in the 
words of the President, in his recent letter, I ‘“‘can honorably 
retire and leave my place to another.” This I now do for reasons 
too obvious to require statement. 

I thank the Board for electing me for seventeen successive 
years to this honorable and responsible position, but I must 
respectfully decline further service. Sincerely yours, 

ELBRIDGE TORREY, 

WORCESTER, October 12th, 1893. 

The following ticket was then read : 


President—Richard 8, Storrs, D.D. 

Vice President—E. W. Blatchford. 

Prudential Committee—-Edwin B. Webb, D.D., the Hon. Joseph 
8S. Ropes, Charles C. Burr, Esq., A | Lyman Williston, Esq, Al- 
bert H. Plumb, D.D., the Hon. William P. Ellison, G. Henry 
Whitcomb, Esq., James W. Cooper, D.D., John E. Tuttle, D.D., 
the Rev. William W. Jordan, James G. Vose, D.D., the Hon. J. 
M. W. Hall, the Hon. Henry D. Hyde. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Nathaniel G. Clark, D.D., Judson 
Smith, D.D., Charles H. Daniels, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, Edward N. Packard, D.D. 

Treasurer—Langdon 8, Ward. 

Auiitors—Samuel Johnson, Richard H. Stearns, Edwin H, 
Baker. 


Dr. Daniels’s name was substituted for that of Dr.Hop- 
kins, for secretary, on the declination of the latter. The 


‘whole ticket was elected by a nearly unanimous vote. 


The Committee reported a committee of five to appoint an 
assistant secretary, and the committee was confirmed. 
They are as follows : The Hon. EF. W. Blatchford, Michael 
Burnham. D.D., George Leon Walker, D.D., the Hon. 
Samuel BK. Capen, Matthew H. Ruckham, D.D. 

Madison, Wis., was chosen as the place of the next meet- 
ing, and Dr. T.S Clapp as the preacher, with Dr. George 
A. Gordon as alternate. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 
After devotional services and the transaction of an item 


or two of business, Dr. Alexander McKenzie was intro- 
duced to speak, until the President should appear. 


ADDRESS OF DR, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, 


I should like to have it understood that it was only an hour or 
two ago that I was asked to say something in the way of pream- 
ble for the relief of the very weary President of the Board. One 
of my predecessors in the ministry at Cambridge was the match- 
less Mitchell, who is reported to have been famous, among other 
excellencies, for standing in the gap, a place which it has some- 
times been my lot to fill. I regret this more to-night because 
only words of great wisdOm should be brought at the close of a 
day like this, in the midst of sc2nes like these, before those whose 
hearts are sofullof the great interests represented here. Yet 
at all times we ought to be able to thiak aloud, which is all that 
I can do, upon this matter which is a part of our thought and of 
our life. 

The missionary work, like any work, grows complex as it ad- 
vances. It gathers to itself a certain amount of method, a cer- 
tain history, certain traditions, certain sentiments. Sometimes 
these, which are merely changeable, variable things, need to be 
changed by force. Sometimes we need to remove them; some- 
times Providence removes them. The process goes on by which 
we are brought to contemplate things in their simplest forms, in 
their most vital relations, and the result of this always is that 
we come with renewed strength, as one who has taken in large 
draughts of the morning air, or one who has found strength 
in the waves of the ocean. We come always more fresh, more 
vigorous, more hopeful, and the life becomes new because the 
measure and manner of our thought are new. 

And this is pre-eminently true of all Christian effort. When 
we trace back the missionary work it is impossible to stop at any 
place short of the first verse in the Bible. The first verse is a8 
really a missionary verse as anything that ever follows it: “In 
the beginning God."" That is some one giving out his heart, bis 
life, his love, to others; and wherever the life of love becomes 
known, wherever God is m «de known in all history. in all the works 
of his hand about us or in the lives of men into whom the Spirit 
of God enters—wherever Gou becomes known, it is always in this 
way of seeking and of drawing to himself, trying to impress him. 
self upon men,to remind them that their nature ts but his na- 
ture—for, as we read in the old Scripture, there is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him unde: standipg— 
trying to remind men of that of which St. Peter speaks when he 
says we are made to be partakers of the divine nature, trying © 
make us feel that we are to make up our purposes and desires 
not after the law of anything that is to change, but after the 
power of an endless life. For God is so remote from us. ‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time, nor can see him," the King 
eternal and the King invisible And this love of God, seeking 
man, finding men, saving men, expresses itself in the Son of God, 
who is so really God that whosoever sees and hears him, feels his 
presence and his’ power, has come into the presence of the eternal 
Father, who spoke out of the heavens and said: “ This is my be- 
loved Son,” and who bids us honor him as we honor the Father 
who is above us. 

This is again the missionary spirit in the incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. Then he vanishes from men: then the Christ becomes in: 
visible; and now we have this new advance of this same Spirit of 
God in men—the eleven men whom Christ called about him. 
other men by the scores and hundreds and thousands to whom he 
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gave his life, that is God’s life, that men may know God's life, 
that is Cbrist’s life, that is men’s life, that is eternal life, And 
wherever you find a man living out this life as it is given to him 
to live it, there you find the Christ, and there you find the Father 
of us all. That is not a figure of rhetoric; it is one of the very com- 
monplaces of all true religious thought and work: “1 do net live 
put Christ liveth in me;” or that deeper expression which Jesus 
himeelf gave: “1 do not live; the Father liveth in me; I can do 
nothing apart from him; I do not my own will but the will of 
him that sent me.” And then there comes that marvelous 
faith, that wonderful committal of the world to those eleven men 
that the world may know the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
vur Lord. 

There has been in the history of the world but one instance of 
faith. There have been various emotions and purposes that we 
have called faith, but there has been only one thing that was 
superbly and sublimely and above everything else worthy of the 
name; and that is when God, who had intrus ted his life to his 
beloved Son, was willing that his life and Christ’s life should be 
given to eleven men, that he should live in them and work 
through them, accomplish by them whatever He had to accom- 
plish, say whatever he had to say, exert whatever influence He 
chose to exert and bring men back unto their Father's heart and 
their Father’s house through this ministry of His Spirit speaking 
out of theexcellent glory, speaking for a little time from the lips 
of his Son, speaking to the end of time in the lives and from the 
lips of men whem he had called about him. Itis very pathetic 
and touching to note how Jesus Himself regarded the world,— 
how again and again, three times in the course of His ministry, 
he felt that it was thatday, even that morning, that afvernoon, 
that the work was to be done, Three times with brief intervals 
he said: “Oh, my brethren, look out! The flelds are white—white 
to-day! Why are you saying there are yet four months? The 
fields are white to-day for the harvest.’’ And before he had left 
the world finally, after his resurrection, meeting a few 
of his dirciples on the shore of Gennesaret, whose wa:ers he had 
sailed over and whose waters he had trodden into stillness, he 
appealed again to them: ‘Oh, Simon, son of Jobn, is the love of 
God iv you?’ Do you love me so that your life is my life and my 
lite is your life?’ Iam now to ascend unto my Father and your 
Father. Behold my sheep whom vou are to feed, my lambs 
whom you are to tend and the other shecp not of this fold whom 
l must bring, the other sheep whom you are to seek and to save 
and to bring home upon your shoulders—my shoulders, God’s 
shoulders.’ And God on high and Christ on the right hand of 
the Father rejoice because the shepherd brings home his own. 
“Rejuice with me,” isthe cry of Jehovah, “I have found my sheep.” 
“Rejoice wi'h me,” is the cry of the Christ, “I have found my 
sheep.”” And Peter and Jehn blend their voices, each calling to 
the other, “Ob, my friend, rejoice with me; I have found my 
sheep!” Whose sheep? John’s sheep, Christ’s sheep, God's 
sheep. Call it by what name you will, it is one ownership, it 
is one life. “In the beginning God.” And to-day the life of 
God isin the sheep that is saved through Christ and Christian 
men. 

It is the power of God in Christian men, imparted to Christ and 
by Christ imparted to men, that gives us the courage and energy 
and bope for ail our missionary work. It matters nothing what 
the difficulties are. The difficulties never were larger than they 
are today, the work before us never was +0 large as it is to-day. 
Those first Christians even in their own generation seemed 
to have done it all. We were told that there was not a tribe 
that had not heard the name of Christ before the last of the dis- 
ciples entered into his rest. How large the world is! I know they 
tell us of tclegraphs and railroads that have annihilated time and 
space. But time isas long as it ever was; space 1s as big as it 
ever was. There are more men inthe dark to-day than ever be- 
fore; there are more lost sheep to-day then there ever were before; 
and the burden of God—that is Christ, that is Peter and the other 
disciples—never was heavier than to-day, to go into all the earth 
every Where seeking to save that which is lost. 

Now when we feel this power we get something of strength; it 
gives us courage. When we feel this call we get something of 
the inspiration that bears us forward. What are difficulties ? 
They but allure and fascinate. Have we adebt of $88,090? It will 
appeal tous. It would appeal more to us if it were doubled, if it 
were three times as great, What are difficulties?) There is an old 
saying that sometimes has quickened and directed our faith, that 
aman isimmortal until his work isdone. ITsuppose that is so. 
And I will tell you another thing, a man is omnipotent while he is 
doing his work. Up tothe measure of his work he is omnipotent. 
There is nothing that comes to him to be done which he is not 
able to do. There comes the great charm and delight of life 
when we face these things that are so difficult. I believe it) was 
one of our own brethren who said, ‘‘When religion ceases to de- 
mand the i npossible it czases to b2 relizgion’’—a very true saying. 
Itis simply saying that when religion only demands what I can 
do, as if there were no God, then it ceases to be religion. It is this 
divine force, impelling, inspiring, prospering, which lies so aear 
the courage and the heart and the aope that we bear with our 
consecration to this work. 

Now, brethren, that is what we are called to, I wish that we 
might get hold of this truth, which is the principal thing I 
wanted to say to-night upon this side. We are soapt to receive 

our thought from the side of the heathen. I pray you take it 
from God’s side. The heathen call, but they bewilder ; they at- 
tract, but they confuse. The clear, unfaltering, unmistakable 
Summons is not from the world upon whose condition we can 
speculate, but from God, whose heart of eternal love we know. 
And when we come to hear this appeal from this side, then we 
are moved forward with a very deep force 

There is one admirable thing we are in the habil of doing and 
which our young people are told to practice. 1 believe they 
practice it periodically. I would not wound the sensibilities of 
any by saying this, but | wish we could recover consecration. 
What is consecration? We have a consecration meeting 
im many churches every month. I wish once a_ year 
were enough, What is consecration? A man’s devot- 
‘ng himself to Christ? It is much more than that. 
Consecration in the New Testament is Christ's devoting a 
man to himself. The other consecration comes in, of 
course, our loving, following, serving, devoting ourselves to him ; 
but the one consecration that in its sublimity and 
bower rises above all others in this: when Jesus said, ‘Father, 
Iconsecra'e myself. I can, but these my brethren cannot. They 
are not able; they are not wise enough; they are not good 
enough’ who are they to appoint themselves to the saving of the 
world?) Father in Heaven, I consecrate myself. Wilt thou con 
Secrate them? Take them up; elect them; appoint them; ordain 
them.” Over and over again Jesus insisted upon this. “You 
have not chosen me; you did not leave your fishing boats seeking 
me. Ihave chosen you; I have called you.” Over and over 

48aln St. Paul insists upon it. ‘Ibis is no motion of mine. I 
never scught to be an apostle; I never asked to be a Christian. 
I was bursuing my business in my common way, and he called 
me and put me in trust with this Gospel.” Now, what does it 
— ! It means that He is behind us; it means that we have 
Ms presence, not as a mere promise, a kind of extraordinary 
Brace, as the reward of fidelity; but it means the commen, nat- 


ural, inevitable thing. Jesus said to men when he had sent them 
out, “Lo, [am with you unto the end of the world,” and, my 
friends, he had tosay it. You think he need not have said it, 
but it was a partof His life. It is abselutely ineonceivable that 
Jesus should have sent those men out with his cress to be held 
before the eyes of men and not go with them. 

There are some things that are as natural as the brightening of 
the sky when the sun rises, and one is this companionship, this 
continual preser.ce of Christ. Ialways like the way David Liv- 
ingstone put it, down in the heart of Africa: Men sald he was for- 
saken by his God, but he ssid: “* No: Jesus Christ said, ‘ I will be 
with you.’ It is the word of a gentleman and there is the end of 
it.’’ Now let us apprehend this truth: Do we not feel that it is 
not something to debate, that it is not something to consider, to 
see whether we will do it; that it is not. something for which 
we are to give ourselves unto ponderous and protracted 
thought? It is Christianity. There is no god in the universe 
but the God who lives and gives. There is no Christin the 
universe but the Christ who seeks to save. There is no 
Christianity worthy of the name but the Christianity that 
seeks t» save. So closely doves this identification come 
that when the Apostles start upen their work they seem as the 
narrative runs, almost to confuse the thought. You hurdly 
know whether it be of themsecives or of another they are talking, 
in the intensity of this conviction that bears them on. A man 
stands up on the day of Pentecost and the world listens. Who 
isit? Peter? Did he say so? He said that Jesus Christ spoke in 
him and sent His spirit, and to prove that Jesus Christ sent the 
Spirit of Pentecost he quotes from the prophet Joel to prove that 
Jehovah sent the Spirit. Was it Jehovah then or was it Christ, 
or was it Peter?) Who was this at Pentecost? Call it by what 
name you will, this wonderful change of which we were told 
yesterday in Africa, bringing light out of darkness, removing 
superstition and cruelty, unyoking the woman from the plow, 
taking the witch from the stake, loosening the chains of the slave 
and changing the slive catcher into a brother—who did it? There 
are two different names given to him. Sometimes he is named 
God; sometimes he is named David Livingstone. It does not 
matter; it is all one; for God is there, Livinzstone is there; God is 
in him, sending him; and if Livingstone with God in him is there, 
then God is working in this marvelous and mighty change. 

Now I think we have come in our day to feel very much this 
uplifting. We are gaining this deeper motive—this enlarging mo- 
tive. ‘Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do and’’--live, 
Every generation hasits own message; many generations have 
many ditferent messages. History divides itself up into sections, 
one age for this work, another for that. So it was with the proph- 
ets. You know the variety of the Old Testament: one man stood 
for one thing, another for another thing. It seems to me, if we 
have read history—if we have read the Bible—that we must ac” 
cept the message of this time,which is the message of life—that. is, 
the eternal life of God to which we are called. The past generation 
had to be saying, overand over, “ Flee fromthe wrath to come.” 
The generation now has the other message: ‘Come unto m2, and 
1 will give you life. The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’ I! isa grand message; marvellously has it. 
wrought. Almost everything that has been done in Christian 
history has been wrought by the power of that sentence which 
never can be forgotten and never can de changed, and woe betide 
the preaching which loses sight of it! But that is not the special 
message of this day, but thisis: ‘“*The Son of Manis come that 
men may have life, and that they may have life more abun 
dantly.” It is the upward reach; it is Giod drawing man, not so 
much from as to—from themselves up into his own presence and 
his eternal glory Jesus said ‘ ‘eternal life”; it is not eternal 
length of days; it is not being here or there—it is knowing God, 
whom bo man can know except as God 1s in him and Jesus 
Christ, whom God hath sent 

And this will appeal to those who are to take this work and 
carry it on, very much more than anything else. You know 
young men and young womenasIdo. You know the strength 
of this summons. You can appeal to them for heroism, not 
for easy lives. Youcan appeal totheir devotion and courage, 
never to their fears. Youcan summon them to that which is 
brave and true and patriotic and divine, and they will answer. 
The hearts of our young men never have failed, they never will 
fail, to respond to any cry from out the heavens, though some- 
times they turn away from the voices that reach them from the 
earth. The minds of young men and young women to-day are 
turning very much from themselves. It is the special feature of 
modern education to make our students think of somebody else. 
Why, they have had to make new words for it. We have three 
or four expressions coined within these later years, which had no 
existense until young men began to see that the object of an 
education was somebody else. Whatis that word “altruism”? 
Well, it is Christianity, if you follow it out. What is “ university 
extension’? What is ‘college settlement’? The word is new, 
but it. is the old-fashioned every-aay Christianity afterall. It is 
gomg where people are to help them to live. Wehave had uni- 
versity extension ip foreign missionary work. What do you 
mean by sending a heroic man and his wife among the heathen 
to make a home? Precisely what the ‘‘ Andover House” is doing, 
what the university extension is doing, only under Christianity 
it becomes so thorough that whereas the school might say 
“‘these are the heavens,” Christian ity repeats ‘‘and these heavens 
declare the glory of God.” 

And so of our girls: as has been said more than once to-day and 
is said so often, the power of our girls and young women can 
never be exaggerated. I saw in Beirut once when I was there in 
Miss Everett's school a prophetic picture hanging upon the wall. 
It seemed to me to foretell the opening of all that great country 
to Christianity. And what was it? It was nothing but a common 
chromo, or lithograph, only it was the picture of that girl who 
knew there was a prophet in Israei and who lived in the same 
house with a man who did not know it, and who told that man 
what she knew, and to that man there came the help of the 
prophet in Israel. ‘That is the redemption of the East. To my 
mind - J am unskilled, perhaps unpractical—but to my mind the 
finest thing in all our missions in the East is the girl's college on 
the Bosphorus. Its influence is entering the homes of that land, 
going where Christianity will find its illustration and will find 
and employ its apostles. 

Christianity came to us in this way. Christianity came to your 
ancestors and mine by a woman, only a little time ago. Do we 
forget that our churches are foreign mission churches as much 
as any inthe world?) Do we remember that Italian foreign mis- 
sionary who stood at the gates of England with the gospel, and 
the pagan king of England would not let himin? Do we remem- 
ber that she who shared the throne of the king of England was a 
French woman and a Christian, and that she let the Italian mis- 
sionary in with the gospel? That was the beginning of British 
Christianity—an Italian coming to the Britons through the help 
ofa French woman. Is it not all foreign missions and is it not 
all the working out of those quiet influences wherein we trace 
the thought of God? When we read the history of it let us begin 
with Genesis: ‘‘In the beginning God;” after a while Jesus of 
Nazareth; after a while Bertha in England, and after a while the 





rest of this kingdom of our God that is growing up to an eternal 
and perfect day. 


I have great faith in our young men ; I have great faith in the 
people. You can alwaystrust the people when you give them 
light and truth. Our plain, concise, crisp, clear habit of thinking 
and seeing and living in this intensely practical age, all this is 
admirable preparation. Who is winning the race in New York 
harbor? Not the maiden of the Norse legend, the mystica] and 
mysterious Valkyrie, vanishing with the souls of warriors into the 
clouds ; but the American boy--the vigil keeper, the early waker, 
quick, generous, daring, who knows that he can do it; and 
whether the wind blow with the tempest or whisper like the 
_ zephyr, sets all sail and vanishes past the goal. (Loud applause.) 
It is the Vigilant ; it isthe young man, it is the young woman. 
Only, brethren, you never can hamper young men. When 
they consent to be fettered they consent to be old. The only 
thing that Jesus ascribed to young men out of a}l possibilities, 
the thing he singled out and said the young man is—what was it? 
It was liberty. He said: “Simon, the time is coming when you 
will have to go where other people waut you to go, but while 
you are young you go where you please.”’ That is the young man. 
(Applause.) You know how vain it is to try to make him adopt 
in youth the principles of age. He insists upon the liberty of his 
young manhood. He girds himself; he learns his own lesson; he 
says his own prayer; he reads his own Greek Testament; he 
opens his young heart to the incoming of the spirit of tha: Young 
Man who, at three and thirty, redeemed the world on Calvary. 
And the young Jesus and the young collegiate go out together, 
both working with their strength, and the world feels it may be 
his, it may be his. The world knows God. 

Brethren, we have upon our hands the vastest attempt and the 
largest work that was ever given to men. Sometimes, as we 
think of our own country, we see how vast the work is. We have 
tomake here a Christian republic, which never yet bas been 
done, 1 do not remember at this moment how old the world is— 
they change its age every few days. (Laughter.) But, however 
old it may be, so far as human history goes, there never yet has 
been a republic in it. I mean this kind of a republic—twenty 
different nationalities brought together in one nation, with equal 
rights, and duties and responsibilities, And we are altemplting 
to do that by Christian institutions and at the same time to ex 
tend the kingdom, widening its open gates, sending outils flag 
and its charter of liberty and hope, its religion, its eternal 
life, that we may be found worthy of the blessings which we have 
by our zeal in bestowing them. You have read, as I have read, 
lingermg upon them with all the fondness of an American, those 
words of the best of the English historians, that the primacy 
of the world is to be with the English-speaking people, and that 
the seat of the Knglish-speaking people is to be not on the banks 
of the Thaines and the Mersey, but on the banks of the Hudson 
and the Mississippi. Yes, bu on the banks of the Hudson for the 
sake of the Ganges, on the banks of the Mississippi for the sake 
of the Nile; and the Mississippi shall dry its waters until you can 
look down upon the sandy bed they cover before there shall 
change that divine privilege of sending the water of life through 
all the earth. And whois todoit? Missionaries? Yes, but also 
you, my friend, and I. Our part at home may not bo less diffi- 
cult, perhaps, in some respects, not less calling for self denial; 
it is always calling for the devotion to him who calls us. 

Look on these pictures (pointing to the portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln). I have been looking at these two portraits ever 
since I have been here. One of the finest. things that man (Wash- 
ington) ever said was this: He was coming from the South to 
Cambridge to assume command of the American army. At Phila- 
delphia they told him there had been fighting at Bunker Hill, 
and what did he ask? Not for the treasury; not for the General; 
nobody knows to this day who was the General at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, He asked: “Did the militia stand fire?” “Yes, 
sir.”’ “Then the liberties of the country are safe.” (Applause.) 
That is Congregationalism. 

Look on that portrait (Lincoln). One of the finest things he 
ever said was this—one of the grandest orations that ever came 
from human lips, when he stood among the graves of the soldiers 
at Gettysburg and said: “The world will little heed nor long 
remember what we say here, but the world cannot forget what 
they did here.” Not quite correct. The world can never forget 
the men that fought at Gettysburg; they can never forget the 
man that stood behind; Lincoln with his heart of courage and his 
intrepid faith, now cheering the army with his hope, or counsel- 
ing the generals wi.h his wisdom, or bending his tall form over 
a dying soldier. The things that he said, the things that he 
wrought with his lip and with his pen, fought the battles of lib- 
erty and saved the country as really as all that was done in the 
bloody fleld by the deeds of generals and of soldiers. 

This is the story: you will point the moral. What they are 
doing in Africa, in Japan, in Chira, in the Isles--will that save 
the world ? Not what they do there aloue, but what we say here 
in our Congregational fellowship, wherever anyone speaks the 
word of courage, the word of entreaty, the word of life that sum- 
mons us allinthe power of our omnipotence to serve Him who 
has bidden us go out and do the works that he did, and greater 
works than these, until the world beholds its King, (Prolonged 
Applause.) 

ADDKESS OF PRESIDENT STORES. 


Brethren of the American Board, Christian Friends: If there 
had not been certain exceptional circumstances connected with 
the acceptance by the Vice President and myself of the offices to 
which yeu have done us the honor to re-elect us, I should not refer 
to that election; but under the circumstances it seems proper 
that I should say a word or two in regard to it and to our relation 
toit. Six years ago, when I was caugbt in the deadly grip be- 
tween your judgment and will and my own strong adverse pret- 
erence, as you elected me to the Presidency of this institution, | 
said that I could accept it only on the condition that I could find 
some way in which we all might walk and work together as 
Christian brethren, trying to advance the kingdom of the Lord 
onearth. That way 1 outlined in the letter of acceptance which 
I wrote a short time afterward, and which the Board did me the 
honor to adopt as a practical basis of administration two years 
later, at the meeting in New York. In that letter of acceptance 
there was not a hair-breadth of compromise on the doctrinal po- 
sition of the Board. A certain hypothesis, which had been pre- 
sented asa tolerable hypothesis, was regarded by me, as it was 
by many others, and as it still is by me, asa dangerous dream of 
the human mind, unauthorized by the Scriptures, and perhaps 
damaging to the souls of men. But I made the distinction, which 
I have made many times in the examination of candidates for li- 
cense or candidates for ordination or installation, between that 
which a man thinks more or less loosely and the man himself, or 
a doctrine positively and centrally held by him. Coleridge said, 
you remember, in words which I should not adopt in their 
full reach, but which bave in them a great element of 
truth: “Tolerate no belief which you deem false and of 
injurious tendency, but arraign no believer. Man is more 
and other than his belief, and God »xnly knows how large 
or how smalla part of him the belief ‘n snestion may be.” As I 
said, I should nor adopt that myself im its full significance and 
reach, but I should apply it to many of the thoughts which now 





and then float into the mind and float out again of those who are 
meditating upon the mysterious and austere problems of the 
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future life. I said, in the letter to which I have referred, that I 
thought that a just distinction, and that we were to estimate 
carefully and critically the spiritual force of any tendency which 
might appear in the candidate toward a doctrine which we 
might not indorse. As I understand it, the Board itself has 
adopted and applied precisely that principle in the action which 
it took this morning. It recognizes that a man may be entangled 
in statements made by himself which he is not ready to repudi- 
ate, feeling, perhaps, that it would be unjust to his self-respect to 
do so, but which do not represent a part of his working theology. 
And so it was said that it does not change In any degree the doc-. 
trinal basis of the Board, but it believes, or hopes, certainly, I 
think believes, that this man, whose work has been seen and 
known of men in Japan, who is commended to the Board by all 
the missionaries working in that Empire connected with us, will 
work precisely as I said at Chicago last year, as if he knew that 
that hypothesis which has interested his mind was not a reality, 
but adream. The Board ha; exercised this generous confidence 
in him. I trust, and I surely hope, that the result will justify 
this expectation. It has not changed in any degree the doctrinal 
basis of the Board, but it has given to this brother, laboring afar 
from us and commending himself thus far by bis work, the 
opportunity to labor in its service and under its commission 
while he continues to labor in faithfulness and with zeal. This 
is what the Board has done and nothing else. 

I believe firmly in the correctness and wisdom of each of the 
minutes adopted by the Prudential Committee in April and in 
June. I ought to, for [had some hand in shaping each of those 
minutes. I believe that we desired—I know we did--to appoint 
Mr. Noyes, as we stated in the first minute, and gave grounds 
upon which we could make the appointment. I believed, when 
certain declarations came from him to us, that it was not within 
the province of the Committee to complete the appointment, but 
that it must be referred to the Board. I reaffirm both the posi- 
tions in those minutes, and nothing has been done which is in- 
consistent with them. The Board has only exercised its author- 
ity which it bad not delegated to the Committee, but which was 
perfectly within its own power and hand. 

Now a personal word. I came to this city absolutely deter- 
mined not to be re-elected to the Presidency of the Board— 
simply upon personal grounds, and without the slightest refer- 
ence to any action that might be taken or might not be taken by 
the Board in regard to this or to other controverted subjects. 
Brethren, I have passed by two years the limit, which, under 
the unwritten law of this institution, applies in respect to the 
age of those who are in its service as secretaries, and I am per- 
fectly conscious that the resilience and the elasticity of spirit 
which I had even ten years ago is not as complete in my experi- 
ence to-day asit then was. You will remember that I have the 
care constantly of a large and important church upon my hands, 
without assistance in the church work. You know, many of 
you, how tasking to the sympathies and how exacting to the in- 
tellectual power in a preacher and pastor is the work of a 
church. IL came last week through the most tragic and glorious 
scenes that we ever ineet or shall meet on this side of the gates 
of pearl-—the sickness, terminating in death, of a brilliant and 
beloved young man, married two years ago to a lady of my 
congregation, beloved by me, leaving his young wife and his in- 
fant child and passing on in the victorious triumph of faith, and 
yet amid the sadness and the tears of those around him, to the 
world unseen. Twice last week I stood by the coffins of mem- 
bers of my congregation. ‘You who are pastors know how that 
draws upon the very life of the spirit ; and I came here, after the 
Sunday service's which followed, weary and sick. I have sat 
upon this platform with my head filled with pain and my eyes 
almost blinded by the pain behind them while the debates have 
been going on. And yet this is only one meeting at which I 
have to be present. Other meetings come; deliberations are to 
be conducted ; a large correspondence bas to be carried on; there 
are critical exigencies which must be met; there are criticisms 
which must be encountered and sometimes, in justice to the 
cause, to be answered; and the pressure is greater than I felt 
that I could again take up. Therefore I determined absolutely 
to resign, saying nothing about it until the letter was in the 
hands of the committee, and not to withdraw it on any condi- 
tion. 

My dear and honored brother, the Vice President, who has sat 
by my side and worked with me in this cause through all these 
years, had come here, without my knowing it, with the same 
purpose in hisown mind. Pressed by the claims of a vast private 
business and by the claims of vast public trusts, as a trustee of 
great librariesand of estates, he felt that he could not go on 
longer with this service, and he had written his letter of resigna- 
tion or of declinature as I had written mine. Both of these let- 
ters went into the hands of a committee yesterday morning as 
soon as we knew of whom the committee was to be composed. 
Neither letter had the least reference to any question coming be- 
fore the Board. They were personal letters, written under the 
exigencies of personal experience and claiming a relief which 
we felt that we had deserved and earned. At three o’clock to- 
day, after resisting every effort to persuade us to withdraw those 
letters, we learned together that there were other resignations 
that were to come, presumably on account of the action which 
had been taken by the Board this morning, in which action we 
individually and entirely concurred. We, therefore, instantly 
felt that our resignations, going out with others, would imply, 
in spite of anything that could be said to the contrary, to the 
public mind a dissatisfaction on our part with the action of the 
Board this morning, which dissatisfaction did not exist. There- 
fore, not because we were unwilling to be misrepresented —we 
have borne that trial a good many times and never fretted or 
flinched—but because we thought damage would be done to the 
work of the Board to which we have given our years of service, 
and in whose ever-growing and more glorious prosperity our 
hearts are bound up, we at the last moment withdrew our resig- 
nations and accept our election to the offices of President and 

Vice President. [Loud and prolonged applause. } 

Now, brethren, let us have a time of peace. [Loud applause. ] 
You have appointed new members, largely, upon the Prudential 
Committee; you have appointed a new secretary , now let us 
ail work together for the glory of the kingdom and the Master 
during all this year,as far as possible without complaint and 
without criticism. [Loud applause.] I remember an eloquent 
Methodist divine, an old man who had ‘been brought up and 
trained in an agricultural community and who was accustomed, 
I presume, to use figures that suited that community, in whose 
church there was at one time a violent quarrel. In one of his 
prayers he was reported to me to have said: “O Lord, Thou 
knowest that there will be pullings and haulings in our spiritual 
team until we are all unharnessed and put up to fodder inthe 
stall of eternal salvation.” [Laughter.] ‘* But,” he added, * O 
Lord, do grant us a little peace!” [Laughter.] I say precisely 
that. Wehave not changed the doctrinal basis of the Board a 
bit. We have put new men in to dothe work which others felt 
reluctant to pursue; and now, for the sake of the cause and for 
the sake of the Master, for the sake of the world and for 
the sake of our own souls, let us work together in this cause 
with a joyful and triumphant energy that shall bring us at the 


end of the year to such a treasury filled, such a harmony and 
unity of counsel, and such a work at home and abroad as the 
Board has never known. [Loud applause.) 

Well, you expect me to say some words at any rate on the gen- 
eral subject of Foreign Missions, and I am always glad to do that. 
One of the Chicago newspapers, last year, I remember, was respon- 
sible for the story that when a man and his wife from one of the 
outlying wards of Chicago—about 150 miles, I believe, from the 
center of the city (laughter]—were passing a placard on the 
street, they saw, in large letters, two feet tall, “A. B.C. F.M.” 
““ Why, Jobn,” said his wife, “* what do you suppose those letters 
stand for?” “ Well, Jennie, I don’t know, unless it is, perhaps, 
because they can’t sit down.” [Laughter and applause.] Well, 
(| always feel a difficulty in sitting down and a great facility in 
standing when the subject of foreign missions comes before my 
own thought and is presented before an audience. We can none 
of us have heard, I am sure, that magnificent discourse last 
Tuesday evening without feeling the grandeur and sublimity of 
the aim which is contemplated in the work of foreign missions— 
the aim for the individual soul and the aim for the world at large. 
It concerns the grandest things in God—not bis power and his 
authority only, but the character in him of wisdom and love and 
grace, which gives sublimity to his omnipotence, and without 
which that omnipotence would be a continual and terrific men. 
ace to the universe. It concerns God in his greatest work—great- 
er than that of creation, greater than that of swinging yonder 
constellations in their mighty rhythm tbrough the silent skies— 
the work of redemption by which the human soul, defiled and 
ignorant, is to be lifted into fellowship with God through his Son 
and by his Spirit, and to be made the partaker here and the full 
heir hereafter of the glory and honor and immortality which are 
beyond the grave. You remember that that magnificent man, 
Phillips Brooks, as I always love to call him—Bishop Brooks of 
this diocese of Massachusetts -said once, when he was asked in 
London, ** What sermon are you to preach before the Queen?” 
“What sermon? There isonly one sermon.” Ah, his meaning 
was, I am sure, that God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, was to be the substance and scope of every sermon ever 
preached from a Christian pulpit; and he, when his work was 
done, went up to see the great results of that resplendent work 
in the circles of the immortals before God's throne. That is the 
aim of foreign missions—to bring this poor, timid, sinful human 
spirit into alliance and fellowship with the Divine mind on high 
and the Divine heart, aad to cover the earth, bloody as it is, de- 
filed as it is, ragged and torn as it is by strifes of war, with the 
kingdom of righteousness and of peace and of joy in the Holy 
Ghost. It isa work which not merely exalts the mind; it posi- 
tively dilates it when it enters into our clear and inspiring 
thought. It isa work the contemplation of which opens all his- 
tory to us, opens all human life here and beyond to our thought ; 
a work that lifts us into the closest sympathy with Christ on his 
cross, in his ascension, and on his throne; a work which brings 
the sublimities and mysteries of the eternal counsel of God to 
inwrap and enkindle our contemplating minds. 

You have been, many of you, up the long stairways leading to 
the dome of St. Peter’s; and you remember how you climbed 
along those darkened passages until, at last, you suddenly stepped 
upon the floor of the lantern and outof the darkness you were in 
the sunshine and all the scene opened before you at a glance 
the great Campagna, the Alban and the Sabine Hills, and off in 
the west the flash of the ocean under perhaps the sunset splen- 
dors. So it is when we rise to the summit of this great theme. 
Allhistory opens and all the Gospel opens and all the eternity to 
come opens before us. That is our work, and it is the educa- 
tional work of the Church. 
I have often thought that there is the secret of the reason why 
God leaves it to us to do and does not send his ministering anvels 
and does not write his law and ‘promise in letters of lightning, 
lucible and not frightful, on the glowing heavens. He leaves it to 
us to carry his message that we may be enriched and expanded 
and empowered in mind and spirit by doing God’s work in the 
world. And it is the great educational! forcein civilization. It 
is that which trains civilization for its noblest officeamong men. 
So to this let us be dedicated here afresh—dedicated in all the 
years to come, dedicated as long as we live on earth, and dedi- 
cated more than ever when we pass through the gates of light 
and are with the saints who have gone before us. 
But I remember that Iam speaking in the midst of a commu- 
nity which is occupied largely in practical affairs and where men 
and women sometimes say, and perhaps oftener think, ** Well, 
this is all very sublime, beautiful to think of, and for the Church 
and for spiritual circles and for ourselves in high spiritual moods 
this is a delightful and elevating subject of contemplation. But 
foreign missions have no direct practical relations to us, to our 
daily life, to our business affairs, to our enterprise and commerce 
and prosperity in the world. And even if they had, the enter- 
prise is too vast tobe carried through by the instruments which 
Christian men have in their hands. It is like trying to tunnel a 
mountain with a glass auger; it is like trying to conquer the 
ocean by sending out birch canoes upon it to undertake to con- 
quer the world to Christ by sending out a missionary here and a 
missionary there, and putting the Scriptures into this barbar- 
ous dialect and the other.” 
Now let us look at this a minute. I am speaking not merely to 
those who are accustomed to these high contemplations and sat- 
isfied with their spiritual vision of that which God purposes for 
us and calls upon us to do, but I am speaking to these engaged 
in practical affairs and who want to know how foreign missions 
are related tothem. Then, my friends, let us distinctly recog- 
nize the fact that everything we have in the world which is 
precious to us, as having in it a Christian element, has come from 
the work of foreign missions. You know how that work began 
in the early time and was carried on to the Roman, to the Greek, 
to the Egyptian, to the Babylonian, to Spain and Gaul and 
Britajn, to the Slavs and the Avars and the Finns and all the 
others. It was by that work of foreign missions that our pagan 
ancestors were evangelized and turned from painted pirates into 
peaceful subjects of commonwealths. It was by that work that 
we received whatsoever we have that makes life beautiful to us. 
Every church, every college, every hospital, every Christian 
home, rests upon that work of foreign missions. Every institu- 
tion in this city, famous as it is for its institutions and its vast 
outreaching enterprise, rests upon the basis of foreign missions, 
from the humblest kindergarten up to the great university 
munificently endowed by one of your citizens. Yonder hospital 
for the insane, famous in all the country, rests upon foreign mis- 
sions. All Christian literature and all Christian art and all the 
serenities and the prosperities and the festivities of domestic life 
rest upon foreign missions. Every library comes from foreign mis- 
sions and every effort that is humane in its character or Christian 
in its scope comes from foreign missions. Every bank, every 
counting room, as well as the hospital and the home, has an in- 
fluence in it from foreign missions. All mechanical industry 
took its first and sublimest consecration in the world when the 
Divine hands, that submitted afterward to be nailed to the cross 
and that now hold the keys of empire in them, took up and 
handled and used the humble instruments and tools in the car- 
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toindustry; that made it glorious and beautiful in the sight of 
Christian men, as in the sight of angels and of Christ himself. 

Now let us recognize the fact that we did not make ourselves 
enlightened, industrious and successful, any more than the 
Greeks and Romans, who were nobler than we are in some re 
spects of natural constitution, made themselves free and Chris. 
tian. We inherit a Christian civilization. That is the whole 
story in a single word, and that Christian civilization came to 
us through the agency of foreign missions. So, if it is only in 
gratitude for what we have received, let us carry the same results 
of foreign missions to lands and peoples where now they are not 
known, and let us feel that it is a debt which we owe to the past 
and to the present and to the future to make this kingdom of 

Shrist, which is so beautiful to us, and so inspiring and glorious, 
at home in all the world. 

But then, men are apt tosay, if they are of a practical turn of 
mind, * Yes, all right; thatis true; but you can’t do anything. 
You might as well undertake to roof the earth with agate and 
opal as to make this kingdom of Christ of which you speak uni- 
versal.” Well, let us clearly observe some things about this, 
We have the same Gospel which has been the instrument in this 
mighty work from the beginning until now, with all its stu- 
pendous truths, its transcendent facts, its glorious discoveries of 
the future, and its sublime opening to us of the way of life. We 
have it with the crossand the great white throne. We have it in 
every element of power that belongs to it or has ever belonged ty 
it since it was proclaimed by the lips of the Divine Master. And 
it is the power of God and the wisdom of God unto the salvation 

of men—this Gospel of Christ. It has illustrated its power how 
many millions of times in the history of the world, how many 
hundreds of times within our own observation, when the harlot 
has been turned into the sweet saint, when the lips that had 
oaths upon them only have been tuned to the praises of God, 
when the rude ruffian of the streets has been turned into the 
humble, faithful and successful minister of the Gospel! Itisa 
power, observe, that never wastes and never breaks —this power 
of the Gospel. You cannot stretch a wire so straight that it wil] 
not sag between the poles at the center; but here is a string of 
air that keeps its elasticity ten years, a thousand years, and has 
not yielded in the Jeast. It is like a fountain of water which 
never fails; it ix like the speed of lightning on which all men can 
calculate. This Gospel of Christ is one of the great unwasting 
powers in the world, as fresb and complete in your hand and 
mine to-day, as fresh and complete in the hand of any man min- 
istering to any people on the earth as it was when it conquered 
Paul, when it lifted Stephen into the rapture of the first. martyr- 
dom, when it manifested to John the glory of the Apocalypse. It 
isthe same Gospel —let us never forget that. 

And there are better and more effective instruments for de- 
claring it in the world. All the progress of modern mechanism 
has this for its moral meaning. It came, observe, with Christian 
missions. The telegraph, that enables us to speak around the 
world ; the telephone, that enables us to talk with distant friends 
as if face to face; the mighty steamship, trampling the ocean 
into a floor, and the railway train, rushing over the continent 
all came with missions or subsequently to missions; and they 
have this for their moral significance and purpose, to further 
the kingdom of Christ. They are the rushing wheels under 
Messiah’s throne as he rides forward to his uppermost and 
perfect supremacy in the world. Our ships took four months 
in going to India when the first missionaries sailed; now you 
can speak to Bombay ina day and get an answer. Everywhere 
there is the same progress. The Cunard steamers, I noticed 
not long ago, which have been running for perhaps a little more 
than fifty years, if | remember rightly, have already traversed a 
distance, in their successive voyages across the ocean, equal to 
one-quarter of the distance of the sun from the earth. That il- 
lustrates the way in which the whole earth is now made a neigh- 
borhood. These presses giving the Scriptures in three hundred 
languages to mankind are as a divinely arranged heliograph, 
flashing the tidings of salvation in Christ and his cross around 
the world, to every household and to every heart. Such instru- 
ments as the world never knew before are in our hand. The 
child putting the penny into the box touches the thimble appar- 
ent onthe surface which sets in motion great machineries far 
away. 

We have greater instruments in the same Gospel, and we have 
no more obstacles than were at the beginning. There are always 
obstacles growing out of the evil nature of man, his inherited 
and educated tendencies to selfishness and wrong; but they are 
no greater now than at the beginning. The crafty reasoner is no 
greater in India or Japan or China than he was in Rome or 
Greece, and modern infidelity has to import and transport its ar- 
guments from those early critics and cavilers against the Gospel. 
Barbarism has no cruelty more savage and relentless than that 
shown in the early centuries toward the Christians, and shown 
by the most civilized peoples of those times. The prepossessions 
of heredity are no greater now than they were. The passions of 
men are no fiercer now than they were. The power of govern- 
ment against the Gospel, not even in Turkey, is more strenuous 
and relentless in its exercise than it was at the outset. Social 
predispositions against it and other forces working against it are 
no more eager and intense and general at this hour than they 
were before. Now, the Gospel has conquered these in the past, 
and it is perfectly able, with the grace of God helping, to conquer 
in the future. 

And then remember that we have the great secular argument 
for the Gospel which the world is to see and hear, and which it 
has been reserved for ourown time fully to develop. Chris- 
tendom is that great secular argument, built upon the ruins of a 
great civilization, built out of materials that seemed too mean 
and vile for any such use, built by the Gospel and now attracting 
the admiration of the world. In the great Parliament of Reli- 
gious many acute and eloquent things were said; some noble 
ethical maxims were uttered, perhaps some spiritual truths, by 
those representing religions outside of Christianity. But in all 
that Parliament of Religions, where men came from India and 
China and the Islesof the Sea, in their superb raiment, with their 
persuasive and commanding accents, there was no proof of their 
religion presented like that which every Christian can point to 
in his own country and in Christendom at large, which the Gos- 
pel has shaped —which the Gospel under God has created. 

Now, Christendom is a prophetic fact. Christendom, when it is 
purified and has become cosmical and ecumenical, is the kingdom 
of Christin the world; and wheresoever any people look to us or 
to other Christian nations for the liberties and for the beautiful 
homes we enjoy,where they see the Christian mother bending with 
the beauty of love above the cradle, where they see the Christian 
bridegroom in a lovelier affection than has been known outside 
of Christendom clasping his bride, when they see and hear the 
music and the mystery of the Christian hymn or the Christian 
poem and desire the same, they must take Christianity in or- 
der to get it; and it is only mental or moral idiocy anywhere 
that can shut its eyes on this sublime demonstration of the 
power Of the Gospel. 

Then observe that we have had successes such as have not 
been paralleled in any c2ntury of history. I say it in full view 
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jeast, by Christianity in three centuries. But remember that 
this work of foreign missions began with William Carey, in the 
cizcles with which we are connected, just about one hundred 
years ago. Then there was not a Protestant Christian, so far as I 
know, in any community who had been reached by the Gospel 
from the United Statesor from England. Now, thousands of 
churches, millions of communicants, hundreds of hospitals and 
of higher seminaries for instruction,presses putting the Scriptures 
into all written languages and reducing barbaric ‘tongues to 
forms of alphabetical language that they may put the Scriptures 
into them all these successes have been achieved within this 
hundred years. And how many millions uncounted by us are re- 
joicing already in the blessing and the joy of Paradise because this 
work of foreign missions has reached them and lifted them into 
the heavens? 

And observe, too, that all thisis preliminary. There are always 
preparatory processes before the climacic conclusion is reached. 
You see the turbid mixture of the chemist, and there is nocrystal 
apparent there; but the introduction of another element, not 
very visible and not great in appearance, turns the mixture into 
a crystal on the instant. So itis that the Lord comes suddenly 
in his temple, as he did in the conversion of the Roman Empire, 
us he did in the great Reformation, as he did in our own great 
Civil War, wiping out that colossal iniquity, which we looked to 
see gradually terminated in the course of centuries, in four fierce 
years of battle and of victory. It is God’s method. All these are 
preliminary successes, and the great success is to come by and 
by- asl believe tocome soon—when a nation shall be bornin a 
day,and when the world to the utmost reach of its circumference 
shall have heard and received the message of salvation. 

Then remember that we have a power to depend upon that 
never fails, even the power of the Holy Spirit of God given to us, 
given to our missionaries, the same power that spoke by inspira- 
tion and now interprets the truths thus given to those who have 
not heard it ; and till the power of gravitation breaks, till the arm 
of the Almighty gives way, till the will of God is broken, that 
power will remain in the Church and for the Church, and there is 
nothing in human resistance which it cannot and shall not over- 
come, 

So remember we have the same Gospel and we have greater in- 
struments, more multiplied and fit ; we have no greater obsta- 
cles to encounter; we have the grand secular argument of 
Christendom to present; we have realized successes unparalleled 
in history, and we have the power of God to complete them all— 
hisspirit. Whatsoever then we despond concerning, let us never 
despond concerning this work of foreign missions. It is the one 
work that is sure to succeed. Here is the one banner that never 
goes down inany struggle. Here is the aim to which we may 
give our utmost enthusiasm with the absolute assurance of 
reaching it. We do not know what the government of this coun- 
try may be a hundred years from now; we do not know what the 
constitution of kingdomsin Europe may be a hundred years from 
now ; we cannot prophesy concerning the future. But here is 
one great luminous prophecy given by (iod himself, who knoweth 
the end from the beginning, which will never be disappointed 
and never fail of its accomplishments—the prophecy that the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of God and of 
hisSon. [Applause. } 

So let us work. The only thing we need isthe power of en- 
thusiasm—intense, inspiring, unwearying, unrelaxing—in our 
own hearts. Then, when we touch the tender and bleeding and 
kingly hands of our Divine Master, when we stand under the 
shadow of the cross, when we stand beside the risen Lord 
breaking the bars of the sepulcher, when we see him ascending 
in his glory, when we see him with the saints and angels wor- 
shiping before him, this enthusiasm will kindle in us. We shall 
be pressed in the spirit, we shall be driven on as by irresistible 
energy to do more and greater things in this sublimest enterprise 
which the world has ever seen. 

And then, oh, then, my dearly beloved, when the triumph 
comes, When the world ransomed by Christ is sumbissive to him, 
and when you and [see it from the hights which we are to 
ascend, through God’s grace and by his spirit, what voices of 
triumph will be on our lips and what thrills of triumph in our 
redeemed hearts—words of triumph and thrills of triumph that 
shall be with us forever through the glory of the unhorizoned 
immortality ! [Prolonged applause.] 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13TH.—CLOSING SESSION. 

There was a diminished attendance Friday morning. 
A communication was received from J. W. Cooper, D. D., 
declining to serve as member of the Prudential Committee, 
to which he was elected Thursday, on account of his con- 
nection with the American Missionary Society and a large 
parish, 

The committee to whom were referred the communica- 
tions of Messrs. Thompson, Alden and Torrey reported 
for adoption by the board the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That in view of the communications received from 
KE. K. Alden, D, D., declining a re-election as a Secretary of this 
board, and from A. C. Thompson, D. D., and Elbridge Torrey, 
Ksq., declining re-election upon its Prudential Committee, this 
Board desires, with thankfulness to God and gratitude to them, 
to place on record its affectionate recognition of the high Caris- 
tian character, the conscientious fidelity, the unwavering zeal 
and the unfaltering labors of these our brethren and the great in- 
debtedness of the board and of all the Missions under their care, 
and of all the churches in our communion, for their long and 
faithful services, 

It thoroughly appreciates the earnestness with which for 44 
years, or half the lifetime of the board, Dr. Thompson has given 
inind and heart, experience and unpaid journeys and toils, to this 
work for the Master, his ample knowledge of missionary his’ ory 
and experience, his unsurpassed acquaintance with the missions 
of the Board and the ripe wisdom thereby accruing through his 
advice and influence in their management. 

The Board fully recognizes the diligent labors of Dr. Alden in 
his seven years of service on the Prudential Commitcee, and his 
17 more arduous years as Home Secretary, his thoroughgoing 
and conscientious devotion to the duties of his office as Secre' ary, 
his cheerful endurance of its heavy burdens, his eloquent presen- 
tation of the cause he loves, and his rare executive ability, which 
will make his place in this respect so difficult to fill. 

The Board is equally sensible of its great obligations to Mr. 
Torrey, who for 17 years has so unswervingly surrendered the 
‘ime and attention taken from an active business life, bringing to 
the service the whole influence of an honored Christian layman, 
Clearness of discernment, sagacity and counsel and great practi- 
val knowledge and financial wisdom, offering it all as a “loving 
Sefvice,”’ 

In losing the special labors of these beloved brethren, the Board 
Tejoices in that “blessed fellowship” in which they testify, with 
€ach other, their associates and the members of this Board, in the 
reat work of the Lord, and rests assured of their unabated inter- 
est in them; and in parting from them it invokes upon them the 
Divine blessing, and would say to each of them, in the Master's 














own words, reverently used, ‘Well done, 
vant.’ 





good and faithful ser- 
S.C BaRTLeT?, 
EK. W. BLaToHFORD, 
HENRY Fal RBANKS. 

Remarks appreciative of these gentlemen were made by 
Dr. Webb, Secretaries Smith and Clark, and the resolutions 
were adopted unanimously. 

The Nominating Committee reported the name of Elijah 
Horr, D. D., of Worcester, to succeed Dr. Cooper. A vote 
was taken, Dr. Horr receiving sixty of sixty-three ballots 
cast. 

Treasurer Ward called attention to the condition of the 
treasury, and asked what shall be done to relieve it. A 
debt of $88,000 must be paid, and there is necessity of 
$150,000 more money this year than last. What shall the 
board do? Shall it cut off a mission here and there? We 
must have $150,000 more this year than last. We must 
make our appropriations. It will be necessary to cutdown 
materially. The finances are in a perilous condition. 

The following was offered by Daniel Merriman, D. D., 
and adopted 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to combine in the most 
strenuous efforts to liquidate speedily ths debt of the Board, and 
to provide the largest possible means for ‘enabling the adminis- 
tration to sustain the missions without retrenchment, and we 
pledge ourselves to do this in a spirit of the most hearty co oper- 
ation. , 


Several sums of money were given or pledged. 
Mr. Chester Holcombe made a motion, which was 
amended after discussion to read as follows : 


That a special committee of five be appointed to make an ap- 
peal to the churches for the immediate relief of the Board from 
debt and that the churches make a special offering as near as 
possible Sunday, Nov. 12th. 


The committee was named as follows: Dr. C. R. Paimer, 
Dr. James P. Brand, the Hon. Chester Holcombe, the Rev. 
J. R. Thurston and Judge Shipman. 

The Rev. Mr, Kingman, a missionary from China, offered 
the following : 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in convention assembled at Worcester, Mass, do respect- 
fully and urgently petition that the so-called Geary law passed 
May ith, 1692, be so amended that its objectionable features im- 
periling the interests of all American subjects in China be elimi- 
nated. 

{t was adopted, ordered to be telegraphed to Wash- 
ington. 

After resolutions of thanks had been adopted Dr. Archi- 
bald MacCullagh, of Worcester, spoke as follows: 

DR. M‘CULLAGH’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren: The Committee have 
assigned me the duty, difficult but delightful, of expressing ina 
few words our appreciation of the honor and very great privilege 
we have had in being permitted to entertain the Board on this 
occasion. I think I am safe in saying that the pastors and 
churches of this fair and growing city have planned with 
pleasure and looked forward with delight to your visit. We have 
sought from our common Master ana King the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, so that this meeting might result ia practical uoan- 
imity of sentiment among the members of the board, in the kind- 
ling of increased zeal and energy in ths cause of missions, 
and leave behind memories as lasting as other meetings 
of the board have done. There is a lady in my chureh who 
graduated from Mount Holyoke Seminary more than fifty years 
ago—tbat institution which has sent forth so many consecrated 
women as ministering angels to the dark places of the earth— 
who attended the meeting held here in 1844, who, in a historic 
sketch of the board prepared at my request and read at our mid- 
week service a few weeks ago, touched our hearts and moistened 
our eyes by her reminiscences of the interest Mary Lyon took in 
that meeting, and her solicitude that the young ladies of her 
school whom she brought with her might catch the missionary 
spirit. I mention this incident to show that although 49 have 
passed since then the influence of that meeting still lingers and 
lives with us. 

We esteem it a peculiar privilege to have had you with us, be- 
cause we regard you as in some measure representing the great- 
est work of Almighty God, the supremest interest of immortal 
man, and the truest well being and happiness of this world. I 
sometimes stand awed before the greatness of that salvation por- 
trayed in the Scriptures. Were I to compare the relative great- 
ness of two acts each of which involved omnipotence, I would 
say that the redemption of man, when you consider the difficul- 
ties which stood in the way, wasa greater act than bis origioal 
creation. I can easily conceive of future scientists by new dis- 
coveries in the domain of nature winning brighter laurels than 
have ever decked the brow of sage. I can conceive of improve- 
ment in every art, even for increasing the rapidity of locomotion 
and electrical communication which would place the future as 
far in advance of the present as the present isin advance of the 
past. I can eonceive of the known boundaries of nature 
being immensely widened, of flaming suns and revolv- 
ing systems mightier, grander, more wonderful than the 
eye of man, aided- by all the inventions of genius, 
ever gazed upon brought within the range of telescopic vision 
and subjected to human scrutiny. But there is one thing, a 
greater than which the human mind cannot conceive. You can- 
not conceive of a greater evidence of love than when the eternal 
Son of God, the second person in the adorable Trinity, stepped 
down from the throne of the universe, laid aside that crown, in 
which there flashed more than the crowning glories of ten thou- 
sand suns, divested himself of the visible robes of Godhood, 
clothed himself in the coarse habiliments of our nature, volun- 
tarily submitted to the shame and the agony of the cross for men. 
In the presence of this salvation imagination holds its wings and 
confesses her highest flights have been surpassed. It is this sal- 
vation work in which God touched the limit of his powerin the 
direction of his love, for he had no greater gift to give than his 
only-begotten Son, that this board sends out missionaries to 
teach and preach. 

We esteem it an unspeakable privilege to have had so many 
cultured and able men discussing in our midst the best way in 
which evanyelization of the world can be most speedily accom- 
plished. I have heard of a patriotic and enthusiastic citizen of 
this county who once said that America was bounded on the 
north by the aurora borealis, on the south by the torrid zone, on 
the east by all past history and on the weet by the day of judg- 
ment. Well, brethren, this Board embraces in its province the 
whole world; it utilizes past history and it is as confident as that 
God reigns that the cause for which Christ died shall yet be 
crowned with everlasting victory. I remember, when a student 
j Princeton Theological Seminary, hearing Dr. Anderson give a 








series of lectures on foreign missions. He stated that 50,000 mis- 
sionaries, at an annual expenditure of $75,000,000 could in ten 

years preach the Gospel repeatedly to every man, woman and 

child on the face of the globe. 

Look at work already which renders sucha thing possible. The 
earth has been so thoroughly explored from pole to pole and so 
completely circumnavigated that there is now no undiscovered 
land on its surface. The origia and customs of all the principal 
nations of the world have been more or less traced and their 
language reduced to form. The facilities for travel and the trans- 
mission of intelligence are so great and rapid and steadily im- 
proving that almost a)l parts of the earth are now easily acces- 
tible. The Bible bas already been translated into more than 20% 
different languages, and in many heathen countries there has 
grown up around it a Christian literature, so that the press with 
its polyglot of possibilities can now be subsidized in the work of 
the evangelization of the world. The entire population of the 
world, its fourteen or fifteen hundred mil.ions, if brought to- 
gether could not cover such a vast area as we are apt to suppose. 
The entire population of the world could stand on the land in- 
cluded within the precincts of the city of Philadelphia and each 
one have comfortable standing room. 

We esteem it a very great privilege to have had the opportu. 
nity of looking in the faces of some of our heroic, godly mission- 
aries—men who have turned their backs on country, home and 
refinement of Christian civilization, that they might carry the 
tidings of light and love and salvation to Lhose who are immersed 
in ignorance and groveling in superstition; to hear them tell of 
the power of the gospel among such and their personal joy in 
their work. I confess I felt a thrill of admiration go through me 
for the man when I heard the venerable Mr. Tyler speak of his 
work among the Zulus, and then add, were it not for impaired 
health and the growing infirmities of old age he would return to 
bis work in Africa with az much joy and enthusiasm as the boy 
begins his school vacation. 

We have counted it an honor, Mr. President, to have had you 
personally with us. You who have so long adorned by your gifts 
and enriched by your life and your labors the Cityof Churches 
where I had the privilege of !aboring for many years, to have our 
hearts stirred once more by your eloquent portrayal of the sub- 
limity, importance and the practieal value of Christian missions, 

We are engaged at this time in this city in an effort to abolish 
the licensed saloons. Could we turn the money spent during the 
last year in this city to shatier noble brains, paralyze strong arms, 
turn men into fiends and happy homes into dens of misery, this 
Roard would not only have no deficit, but an immense surplus 
As pastors and people let us go back to our homes with Christ's 
command ringing afresh through our souls, and labor to hasten 
the iime when hations, people and tribes now heathens shall 
swing into majestic line and earth's whole population shall, with 
love and enthusiastic loyaliy, march under the banner of the 
Cross, and He who “ hath on His vesture and His thigh a name 
written King of Kings and Lord of Lords "’ shall reign supreme 
in every heart. 

President Storrs then made response, as follows: 


PRESIDENT STORRS'S RESPONSE. 


On behal? of the Board, Dr. McCullagh, it is my delightful dyty 
to respond to the most cordial and animated words which have 
been spoken by you, and to thank the churches and the pastors 
of the city for the great kindness of their weloome, for the cheer 
of their presence and for the inspiring power of their suggestion 
of spirit and of thought. Wein Brooklyn have always felt, for 
several years past, that Worcester did us a great injury in taking 
you away from the city where your previous pastoral work had 
been done; but personally te those of us who are here from 
Brooklyn to-day, there comes a very sweet consolation, tho 
not a sufficient one, in the facet that you are here on behalf of 
these churches to speak these delightful words to us. 

You have stirred a great many reminiscences in my own mind 
by your referenee to the meeting here forty-nine years ago. I re- 
member perfectly riding across the country to that meeting—illus- 
trating the differenee between that time and this—in a buggy 
from Andover with my dear and honored friend Prof. Park, of An- 
dover, then in the midet of his splendid manhood and of his 
mighty power and influenee. He is now in great affliction, and I 
know that the thoughts of many of us have turned to him many 
times in the course of this meeting. We rode across the country 
to Worcester, then en to Northampton, then to Williamstown, 
then up te Lake George, and then to Burlington and Hanover 
and back to Andover, The journey occupied three weeks, and 
it would seem now almost to belong to a prehistoric age. 
Those words concerning the pupil of Mary Lyon have re- 
called te my mind, sinoe | have been sitting here, two maxims 
which seem to me to held {n them the seeret of her life. One of 
them, I think, is inscribed upon her tombstone. I wish that every 
member of this Board might take these maxims to himself, as 
well as every friend of the Board, as maxims for aye. One is: “ If 
there is a work te be done and nobody else takes it up, it is my 
work.” The otber is whatl think she said on her dying bed, 
though I am not sure with regard tothat: ‘The only thing in 
the universe that I am afraid of is that I shall not have done my 
whole duty.” I should like to know where more magnificent and 
inspiring words than those have been spoken in the world since 
the era of inspiration. 

Another thought has come to me as I have listened to your re- 
marks, Dr McCullagh. I remember Vr. Armstrong here in the 
plenitude of his power. He was intimately associated with the 
Presbyterian Church, which has done us honor and blessing in 
sending you tous. He was present at that meeting and influen - 
tial in its discussions. Two years afcer, coming from Greenport 
to New London, I passed the wreck of the Atlantic on Fisher's 
Island, in which disaster his life had been lost, as you know, in 
1816. The tide was swinging the wreck back aad forth, and cross- 
beams were standing, to which the bell was attached; and as we 
paseed the wreck within the distance twice the length of this 
building perhaps, the bell was tolling. Four days before 
his spirit had passed into the unseen world, and 
there still the bell was tolling. At first, the impression 
upon me was a painful one. I said, “Well, that represents the 
wail of a great many hearts.’"’ Then I remembered that beauti- 
ful and great suggestion in a little book called the “Karth and 
Stars,” thut a sound started on the earth propagates itself 
throughout the infinite spaces. We can not follow it, bat Omni- 
science fullows it, and no word spoken and no sound emitted is 
ever Jost to that Omniscience. And I said to myself, “What 
seems to usa sound of mourning as it enters into the upper air 
and goes on through the infinite spaces and strikes at last on the 
celestial harps. becomes there a note of triumph and victory and 
immortal rest.” 

I remember these things, and I rejoice as I look back to that 
time, to bring into contrast, with the meeting then, the meeting 
which we have been having here this week. There was great de- 
corum in that meeting; there was great earnestness; there was 
great intelligence in discussion. But the spirit of intense ardor 


in the work and of brotherly harmony amid whatever differences 
of opinion prevailed did not seem to me to be as fully manifested 
in that meeting as it has been in this. 


More and more, beloved 
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brethren, as I have been eocupying this chair year after year, 1 
have eeme to feel in the depths of my heart that the virtue of a 
meeting like this is not in resolutions which we may adopt, but 
in the spirit of harmony, of affeetionate and earnest commen ae- 


tien which prevaiis in the assembly. We may adopt resolutions, 
and feel that we have seitied great questions, andafterward dnd 
that they do not remain settled, beeause the spirit of combination 
and co-operation was not wholly behind them. 

In the resolutions we adopted yesterday I am sure that spirit 
was present and evident, as it bas been in our discussion and 
vonference this mornipg. (Applause.) Therefore I rejoice that 
we are to go forward together, aand in hand, with more enthuasi- 
asm than ever before, with a wider reach among the churches of 
the country and the contributing persons of the country, and, as 
I hope, with sublimer effects in our own work at home and in the 
work to be carried on abroad than this American Board has e.er 
known. I believe that we have opened the path toward grander 
successes than have been vouchsafed to usin the providence and 
grace of God in all the years that are past. 

And so, with all my heart, on bebailf of the Board I present to 
you, Dr. McCullagh, and through you to the churches which have 
80 generously and beautifully entertained us here, our thanks for 
their bosp.tality, for the welcome they gave usand for the god- 
speed they offer now. (Applause.) 

The Board soon after adjourned, to meet next year in 
Madison, Wis. 


> 
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CONVENTION OF THE LUTHERAN GENERAL 
COUNCIL. 


BY G, H. TRABERT. 

THE twenty-fourth convention of this body assembled in 
the English Evangelical Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
Fort Wayne Ind., October 5th. The church in which the 
body meet will always remain a landmark in the history 
and development of the Lutheran Church in this country. 
In it occurred, twenty-seven years ayo, the rupture in the 
then General Synod, which at the time was greatly de- 
plored, but which, in the providence of God, has been over- 
raled for great good to the cause of Christ. It caused ade- 
velopment along new lines and a getting out of the old ruts 
into which the Church had drifted. It led to more earnest 
inquiry after the old paths, and brought about a self-asser- 
tion which has led to most glorious results. The rupture 
in 1866 led to a convention in the city of Reading, Penn., in 
the fall of the same year, the result of which was a meeting 
the following year in the same church at Fort Wayne, in 
which the rupture took place, for the purpose of forming 
the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America. At the Convention just held there 
were delegates from nearly every part of the Union and 
from Canada. It represents 9 synods, 1,325 ministers, 2,221 
congregations, and 355,662 confirmed members. 

At the time of the organization of this body the Luther- 
an Church in America, especially the English portion of it, 
had no devotional literature worthy the name of the great 
Church of the Reformation. Its hymn and service books 
were very lame,and they were in some cases conspicuous for 
the absence of any distinctively Lutheran character. There 
was no uniformity in the service in the several churches, 
and a lamentable lack in aggresive mission enterprise. But 
twenty-six years have wrought a marvelous change, and the 
Lutheran Church las come tothe front as the third in 
numerical strength and the first in percentage of increase 
of all Protestant denominationsin America; andall thiscan 
in great part be attributed to the organization of the 
General Council on the couservative basis of the confes- 
sions of the Church in their original and only true sense. 
Its Hymnal and Order of Service is recognized both in EKu- 
rope and America as superior to all others, and it will go 
a great way toward bringing about a more compact union 
between the several parts of the Church in this country. 

The late Convention at Fort Wayne, Ind., was one of the 
most important recently held, and from the work done 
was epoch-muking in its character. Many of the delegates 
went there with misgivings because of the strained rela- 
tions existing between one of the largest synods and one of 
the boards, owing to misunderstandings which at one time 
seerved to threaten serious consequences. But the spirit 
of God was present, and the result was, no acrimonious de- 
bate, no harsh words were spoken, the apparent difficulties 
were earnestly looked into; and when the committee, to 
which the whole matter was submitted, reported, it was 
found that the whole difficulty was adjusted to the satis- 
factionof every one, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. By this action, the Synod of the Northwest. 
which applied for admission two years ago, but withdrew 
the application because of the existing misunderstandings, 
was received into the body. 

The Convention was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
A. Spaeth, D.D., of Philadelphia, by appointment of the 
Rev. G.F. Krotel, D.D., LL.D., of New York, the retiring 
president,who was unable to be present. In his sermon on 
“Audying and behold we live’’ heeloquently portrayed the 
history of the Church and of the body there assembled, 
showing that tho men change and pass away, the princi- 
ples continue to exist and manifest their influence from 
age to age. 

In the organization of the Convention there was a new 
departure at once showing the great change that has taken 
place in the Lutheran Church as to distribution of its 
members, in recent years. For twenty-six years the presi- 
dency was held either in Pennsylvania or New York, and 
for twenty-five years by a member of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. There was now, however, a strong desire 
to elect a Western man, and on the second ballot the Rev. 
C, A. Swenson, Pi.D., President of Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kan, was elected. This was a recognition of the 
fact that Pennsylvania is no longer the center of Luther- 
anism in America, but that that center has moved West— 
beyond Chicago, even. The choice of presideut is an ad- 
mirable one, as Dr. Swenson is not only a presiding officer 
who commands the respect of all, but who is a ready 
speaker on all questions which may arise, and can rightly 
represent the body whenever the occasion may require it. 

He is an American Swede, born in Pennsylvania, or a 














Swedish-American, as yeu ehoose, speaking with equal fa- 
eility in either language. Heserved a term in the Legis- 
lature ef his State before the Populist heresy arose, and he 
positively refused a memimatien for Congressman from his 
distriet, recognizing his eallimg to b2 the ministerial office. 
Among his Swedish-American fellow-citizens he has earned 
the soubriquet of the Chauncey M. Depew of Kansas, from 
his readiness on short notice to speak on almost any sub- 
ject. 

The mission operations of the General Council occupied 
the largest shareof attention. They are of a twofold char- 
acter, Foreign and Home Missions, the latter of which are 
carried on in several languages under the direction of 
three Boards—English, German and Swedish. Not all the 
home mission operations are under the direct control of 
these Boards, as a rule expressly states ‘‘ that as far as 
possible the district synods shall have charge of and attend 
to the work of home missions within their own bounds, 
or among their own people, whether in the English or any 
other language.”” The work of the boards is confined to 
outlying districts, and to such points within the bounds 
of the district synods which those are unable to take up. 
The arrangement is found to work well, and the results 
attained are much more satisfactory, at a less expenditure 
of money, than if all the home mission operations were 
exclusively under the direction of the several boards. The 
vw hole number of missions sustained is $21, and the amount 
expended in two years was $106,700, or an average of $166 
per year forevery mission. 

The special field of the English Home Mission Board is 
the Northwest, including Chicago a:d Utah,and extending 
to Oregon and Washington on the Pacific Coast. It has 
planted Kaglish cougregations in most of the large cities 
of this territory,and has also commenced active operations 
in the New England States, especially in Boston. This 
part of our land, which up to a quarter of a century ago 
knew very little of the Lutheran Church, has now 11,000 
communicants iu General Council churches, and offers a 
large field for English Lutheran enterprise. The German 
Board operates in Kentucky, Alabama and Utuh ; but its 
principal field is in Manitoba and the Northwest provirces 
of British America, Assiniboia, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, into which hundreds of German settlers are moving 
from year to year. It has charge of forty-two churches and 
stations, the result of five years of work. The special field 
of operations of the Swedish Home Mission Board is found 
in Maine, Florida, Utah and the Pacific Coast, including 
Idaho; the other outlying districts, as the Northwest 
Provinces of Canada, together with Texas, Missouri avd 
several Recky Mountain States being divided between the 
several conferences of the Swedish Augustana Synod as 
their distinctive mission territory. The reports of all these 
boards was of a most gratifying character, showing how 
abundantly the work has been prospered. All three of 
these boards have laid siege upon Utah and upon the heart 
of that sink of iniquity, the center of Mormonism, Salt 
Lake City. There are now five Lutheran missionaries 
laboring in five languagesin Salt Lake City, besides having 
numerous mission points in other parts of the Territory. 

Twenty-six years ago the General Council had no foreign 
mission, to day it has one of the most successful missions 
in India, which shows greater results for the amount of 
meaus expended than almost any other mission in that 
country. The report of this Board was very gratifying. 
With but four missionaries, together with their wives, 
two native pastors and two Zenana sisters in the field, the 
number baptized during two years was 1,224, and the net 
increase of members over seven hundred. 'The work has 
expanded marvelously, and Christianity is making its in- 
fluence felt throughout the whole district of which Rajah- 
mundry, on the Godevery River, is the center. Four addi- 
tional missionaries with their wives are now on the way 
to India to re-enforce the band of workers there, and with- 
in two months the force will be doubled. Two new prin- 
cipal stations will at once be occupied, and the work car- 
ried forward with renewed energy. The most distressing 
obstacle thrown into the way of our mixsiouaries in part 
of our field seems to be persistent attempts at proselyting 
on the part of the Canadian Baptists at Cocanada, ad- 
joining our mission, This complaint is nothing new; but 
it is to be deplored that in this enlightened aye professing 
Christiins should attempt to persuade those who are yet 
weak in the faith that salvation depends upon the mode 
in which a rite is administered. 

A delegation from the Augsburg Synod, one of the inde- 
pendeut Lutheran Synods, was present, to learn more fully 
the position of the General Council and the conditions of 
membership init, stating that there is a strong disposition 
on their part to seek union with this body. Attention was 
also given to the organization of young peopfe’s societies, 
There is astrong movement throughout the Church to 
bring the working forces of the several congregations into 
more direct contact with each other through approved 
associations, somewhat similar to the Epworth League in 
the Methodist Church, 

The educational work of the General Council received 
special attention through the report on the Theological 
Seminary at Chicago. Twenty-four years ago such asem- 
inary was proposed, and four acres of land were donated 
for the purpose. Its object was to be to train ministers in 
the German, English and Scandinavian languages; 
but numerous obstacles interfered with the project, and 
the great fire in Chicago prevented a forward movement in 
the line proposed for several years. In the meantime the 
Swedish Theological Seminary was opened at Rock Island, 
and a German one at Mendota, IIl., since removed to Du- 

buque, la., making a polyglot seminary at Chicago un- 
necessary. After many vexatious delays the Board of 
Directors resolved to open the seminary as au English in- 
stitution exclusively, for the training of au Knglish minis- 
try for the West where the needs were so great. This was 
done in 1891, and the report was rendered at the late Con- 
vention. The question to be decided was, Shall the General 
Council own and control said seminary directly ? This 
would give it a decided advantage over the other similar 





and mueh older institutions belonging to the same body 
threugh the synods under whose control they are, as Mt. 
Airy Theological Seminary at Philadelphia and the Augus- 
tana Theological Seminary at Rock Island. It was, there- 
fore, decided that the body as such could not own and con- 
trol said seminary, but that it should sustain the same 
relations to it as the others. 

The number of colleges and collegiate institutes belong 
ing to the General Council is twelve, with 1,792 students, 
Two of these colleges, Martin Luther, at Chicago, and 
Upsala, in Brooklyn, have been organized during the year, 
The number of theological seminaries is four, with 237 
students. An overture from the General Synod ** for prac- 
tical co-operation to all Lutheran bodies in America,” was 
considered, and a committee of five was appointed to meet 
with similar committees from other Lutheran bodies * for 
the purpose of an interchange of views upon the possibili 
ties of closer practical co-operation between the several 
branches of our Lutheran household.”’ The above overture 
was hailed with pleasure, as it indicated a willingness to 
compare views and to co-operate in the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom wherever and in whatever manner it is practical 
so to do, recognizing, as the overture clearly states, *‘ that 
such co-operation is not to be interpreted as a surrender or 
compromise of the doctrinal position of any party enter 
ing therein.” 

The Council adjourned with the conviction that a new 
era bas dawned for the Church, and with the hope that the 
next two years will show far greater results than any in its 
history. With internal harmony and unanimity of pur- 
pose and firm reliance upon God the second quarter of a 
century was begun. If the progress during the next twen- 
ty five years is the same as during the past, the Lutheran 
Church will then stand at the head of the column of Prot- 
estantism in America. 

WARREN, PENN. 


in 


THE Y. M. C. A. COLUMBIAN CONGRESS. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association Columbian 
Congress held its session in the Art Palace, Chicago, on 
Friday, October 6th. The hall was full as President Bonney 
opened with his words of welcome. He emphasized the 
fact that the present is a new age, the old giving place to 
the new, even religion and its methods being made new; 
the Christ of Calvary being seen in aspects different from 
those the world has long been content to contemplate. 
Mr. Elbert B. Monroe, President of the Congress, was then 
introduced, After showing what a glorious exemplar the 
material advancement of the age had in the Fair, he 
claimed that the best spiritual life in man was fittingly 
represented in these congresses. There are two ways cf 
showing the best result of Christian endeavor, uplifting 
men from whatever station of life they occupy, making 
the bad good and the good better ; and then, after elevating 
them, to sustain them in their place. This is the province 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 

President John M. Coulter. of Lake Forest University, 
dwelt upon the work of the Associations in colleges. There 
are now, he said, 450 colleges where this work prevails, 
and more than 30,000 students are interested init. There 
is no point of such great significance for the next genera- 
tion as the thought that it shall bave concerning religion. 
Confusion is inevitable when a mind has learned to make 
no distinction between eternal truth and its various inter- 
pretations. The simple creed of the Association, ‘I be- 
lieve in God and in Jesus Christ his son,’’ standing for the 
central truth of Christianity, appeals to every young man: 
as the svirit of Christ is more inspiring, more ennobling, 
more ideal, more worthy of imitation than anything that 
has ever presented itself to the world. 

The educational work of the Associations was the topic 
of a practical paper by Mr. KE. L. Shuey of Dayton, 0. 
Without entering into the theories he showed what 360 As- 
sociations in various parts of the country are really doing 
and desciibed the classes in mechanical arts, and other 
branches, which are reached by 20,000 clerks, mechanics 
aud young business men. He referred to the exbibit of the 
Associations at the Exposition and tothe fact that the 
furniture in use there was largely made in the mechanical 
classes. The work of the American International Com- 
mittee was described by Mr. L. D. Wishard of Chicago, 
who said that as a result of it there are more native Chris- 
tian men inthe State educational institutions of Japan, 
China and India than there were in the educational col- 
jeges of our country a hundred years ago. 

In the evening there was an historical address by Cephas 
Brainerd, Esq., of New York, summing up the history of 
the Association for the past fifty years, giving interesting 
statistics of the various departments, showing what influ- 
ence they were haviug on religions thought and methods, 
sending out trained laymen into the religious activities 
of the Church and the every-day business of life. Mr. C. 
M. Hobbs, of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, spoke 
of the railroad work of the Associations, sketched the 
growth of the railroads, and praised enthusiastically the 
achievements of the ninety-six railroad organizations. He 
said that half of the railroad interest of the country was 
contributed directly from its treasury to sustain this work, 
not as a sentimental or religious idea, but because it bet- 
ters the railroad service, improves the character of railroad 
employés, and makes it safer to travel; it also has helped 
to solve the differences between capital and labor, and 

there ought to be 1,000 Associations instead of 100, with 
250,000 members instead of 25,000. Greetings were received 
by cable from George Williams, the founder of the Asso 
ciation in England. Other addresses were by Lord Kin- 
naird, who brought the greetings of the Associations of 
Great Britain, and by William E. Dodge, of New York. 
There were also delegates from France and New Zealand, 
as well as from almost every one of the American States. 
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McCorRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Presbyterian) at 
Chicago, opened on October 5th with eighty-four new 
students, two more than entered last year. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tur Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
s. C.. opened September 20th, with fifty students. 


_...The Rev. Geo. W. Gilmore, of this city, a graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, has been appointed in- 
structor in the new biblical English course in Bangor 
Theological Seminary. 


_...Mr. Arthur Knapp, who went from Boston to Japan 
some years since to establish a Unitarian mission, is re- 
ported to have established himself in London as a dealer in 
curios. 


_...The Christian Endeavor conventions of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey were held during the past 
week, with very large attendance and most enthusiastic 
meetings. 


..Dr. Burtsell sailed last week for Genoa; and it is 
said that be will go directly to Rome and have an audience 
with the Pope concerning the schism between Archbishop 
Corrigan and several prominent Catholic prelates. 


_...The Society for the Prevention of Crime has sent a 
strovg letter to Mayor Gilroy, including one to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commissioners, making special 
complaint against Captain Devery. They propose to fol- 
low up these complaints with positive and effective action. 


__,. the section conference on Open Air Work was held 
on Tuesday morning, October 10th, in the Memorial Art 
Palace, Chicago, the Rev. EK. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, 
presiding. Among the speakers were Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, of Chicago, and the Rev. C. H. Tyndal, of Broome 
Street Tabernacle, N. Y., of who gave accounts of open 
air preaching in those two cities. 


anal Ata recent session of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, Southern Presbyterian Church, held in 
Nashville, Tenn., the Rev. Dr. Chester, recently pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected Secretary of Foreign Missions to succeed the Rey. 
M. H. Houston, D.D., who resigns to engage in active mis- 
sion work in China. 


_,..During the last six months, to September Ist, 1893, 
185 colporters of the American Tract Society labored in 
thirty-three States and Canada. They visited 78,651 fami- 
lies, circulated by sale and grant 58,090 volumes of Chris- 
tian literature; addressed 2,824 meetings; found 6,085 
families destitute of all religious books except the Bible, 
and 5.105 families without the Bible. They visited 11,892 
Roman Catholic families, and found 16,110 Protestant 
families who rarely ever attend evangelical preaching. 


_...One of the results of the work begun in Braddock, 
Penn, three years ago among the Hungarian Slavs, has 
been the formation of a Polish Christian church, There 
are probably over one million Poles in the country, largely 
employed in the mining regions. Those who come from 
German-Poland are largely Lutherans, and quite a com- 
pany of them were brought under distinetly evangelical 
influences in their own homes, and furnish the nucleus of 
avery interesting and successful work, conducted by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


... The first Federal Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip has been appointed to meet at the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, in this city, November 2d. There 
will be addresses by a number of prominent persons, includ- 
ing Gen. O. O. Howard, Drs. EK. B, Coe and D.J. Burrell, of 
this city. There will be addresses on diversities of chapter 
work and on combination and co-operation, the latter by 
Dr. F. E. Clark, of Boston, and Dr. H. Y. Satterlee, of this 
city, who will bring the greetings from the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


....The presbyteries have not, as a rule, at their au- 
tumnal meetings, paid much attention to the General 
Assembly's deliverance, passing it over in silence. In 
Newark, N. J., however, resolutions were presented, pro- 
testing against thed fining of dogma by deliverance and 
judicial decision, and against action by the Assembly in a 
judicial case while fundamental, preliminary questions, 
are still pending before the Synod, Meanwhile New York 
Presbytery has sent a solid conservative delegation to the 
Synod at Rochester this week, and is considering the 
question of the status of students ia Union Seminary. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has de- 
cided for the present not to elect a corresponding secretary 
to succeed the late Arthur Mitchell, D.D., but bas instead 
created the office of Recording Secretary, and elected to it 
Benjamin Labaree, D.D., the well-kuown missionary to 
the Nestorians. Dr. Labaree has just finished the great 
work of revising the translation of the Bible into modern 
Syriac. Prevented by the health of his family froin re- 
turning to Persia, he brings to this work a wide acquaint 
ance with missions and missionaries, which will prove of 
great value in his close connection with the detail work of 
the Board, 


....-The new Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky., opened October 5th with twenty students, 
Inauguration exercises were held in the Second Presby- 
terian Church. There were addresses by J. G. Hunter, 
D.D., President of the Board of Directors; Prof. W. A. 
Marquess, D.D., on “‘The Minister for the Times”; Prof. 
T. D. Witherspoon, D.D., on **Our Seminary and Its 
Plans”; Prof. Francis R. Beattie on ‘ The Seminary 
and the Students”; Prof. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., on 
“The Seminary and the Community.” The seminary is 
equipped with dormitories for present needs, but needs 


enlarged library and endowments. The outlook is full of 
promise. 


-..-Three Presbyterian synods are having difficult ques- 
tions before them. The Synod of Ohio met last week at 
Cincinnati to try the case of Prof. Henry P. Smith. This 
week the New York Synod at Rochester will consider the 


case of Dr. Briggs, and the Synod of New Jersey, meeting 
at Bridgeton, will take up the case of the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth. An elder in Kempshall’s Church on his election 
at first declined, saying that he could not accept the deliv- 
erance of the General Assembly, bunt would accept the 
office if he were allowed to use the old form of accepting 
the Confession for substance of doctrine. This was allowed, 
and he entered upon his office. Complaint was made to 
the presbytery which indorsed the action, and now the case 
comes before the synod. 


Che Sunday-Schoal. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 29TH. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS.—1 Cor. 
8: 1-13. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—We then that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak and not to please ourselves. 

NoreEs.—This letter is an answer to one received from the 
Coricthians, in which a number of questions had been 
asked. One of them was about eating meat offered to idols. 
It was the custom when killing an animal to offer part of 
it inthe temple, eaten by the priests, and the rest was 
either sold in the markets, or eaten at a feast at home to 
which some Christian neighbors might be invited. The 
general persecution of Christians had not yet begun, and 
public sentiment was tolerant to all sorts of religions. The 
stricter Jews refused to eat of such meat, and, indeed, it 
had been forbidden at the first General Council at Jerusa- 
iem. But by this time the Gentile Church, at least, had 
learned that the prohibition was a temporary compromise 
and that meat is not religion.——*" We all have knowl- 
edge.”’—Somewhat sarcastic, and yet recognizing that they 
did have a clearer knowledge of the essential principles of 


Christianity. ———"' The same is known of him.’—We 
‘should expect “ the same has knowledge of God and duty’’; 
but Paul puts it more delicately. ———*t Gods many.’’—In- 


cluding nymphs, fauns, and all the personified powers of 
nature.———"S Of whom are all things.’—Created,——— 
“We unto him.’—Subject, living unto him,.’’—— 
“Through whomareall things.” —God created them by the 
hand of his Son.--———** Being used until now to the idol.” 
—The old translation, ‘‘ with conscience of the idol,” gives 
little sense. The idea is that having all their lives been 
idol worshipers it is hard for them to get over the belief 
that there is something in the idol after all ; and if they 
eat of idol meat they still feel as if they were recognizing 
the idol. 

Instruction.—The danger of religious conceit is a real 
one. A man studies all about the Bible, or theology, and 
thinks he has got it all, and looks down on the ignorance of 
others, when really there may be no religion in all his 
learning and study, and a child may know more of real 're- 
ligion. How much theology that once people were very 
certain of is now given up. 

Religion has its root and its fruit in love. Jesus kept 
talking of love as the chief commandment. Men that bad, 
or thought they had, knowledge, have burned believers at 
the stake or hanged witches. They did not: love as they 
ought; their religion was too much of the intellect. 

Paul hit agreat truth when he said that if a man thinks 
he knows all about everything it proves that he knows it 
wrong. He who is really the most learned sees best the 
bounds of his knowledge and how much remains beyond. 
The person who thinks he knows all about cnemistry or 
grammar is the one who has only studied text-books. 

Paul devotes this lesson to showing two things ; one what 
knowledge teaches about idols ; the other what love teaches, 
The two may come to different results. 

An idol is nothing. Remember that. We still retain 
some idolatous ideas. We say that certain numbers or 
days are unlucky. We are afraid of breaking a looking 
glass. We carry in our pocket a horse chestnut as an 
amulet or idol. It is wrong to yield to such superstitions. 
Don’t even play with them, because you encourage some 
people in believing them. 

“One God.’ That is a most sublime idea. “ Of whom 
are all things.’? That throws overboard all idols, all su- 
perstitions. It is the greatest thought a man can have in 
his mind. It is an intolerant belief, for it rejects every 
other religion as false. No wonder the pagan religions, 
which had tolerated other religions, could not tolerate a 
religion which said they were utterly false. 

It is bard work to get rid of superstitions. Converts 
from idolatry never quite feel toward idols as those who 
have never worshiped them. Just so one who has been 
addicted to any sin is apt to be tolerant to it, even after 
conversion. The Corinthians allowed bad practices which 
we would think impossible. 

On the side of knowledge Paul lays down a very impor- 
tant principle when be says that eating does not com- 
mend usto God. Weare no worse for eating, and no bet- 
ter for not eating. Thatis, religion has nothing to do 
with anything but the heart. It has nothing to do with 
forms or bodily exercises, like kneeling, or going to prayer- 
meeting. These may be appendages to religion, but are 
no part of religion itself. 

Our liberty todo things which we feel are perfectly right 
is restricted by our duty not to injure other people. If we 
believe we can drink wine and not be burt by it, we must 
consider whether our liberty will tempt some one else. 

The weak brother is not the one who is set in his way 
that certain things must or must not be done; he has 
knowledge of a sort, and has no right to tyrannize over 
others and demand that they shall yield tohim. He is 
positive, and in no danger of being led astray. His danger 
is of judging his brother. With him it may be aduty to 
assert one’s liberty. 

The weak brother is simply the one who is liable to be 
led astray, and to go against his conscience. Toward him 
one should be very tender. 

One whe injures a brother injures Christ. Christ is the 








elder brother, and he died for those whom we tempt by our 
heedlessness. 

In the last verse of this lesson, which should be read in 
connection with Rom. 14: 21, we have the sound basis of 
the temperance reform. Even if we can control our appe- 
tites others cannot. Alcohol does an enormous amount of 
injury, perhaps more than anything else. We do well to 
apply Paul’s rule to our lives for the sake of others. But 
temperance people must not themselves be intolerant to 
those who conscientiously differ from them. 

The growth of Christianity is iu part in the application 
more and more widely of this glorious principle of St. 
Paul. 





Ministerial Register. 


De LARM, A. A., New Haven, Conn., called to Norristown, Penn. 
KNIGHT, WALTER, Franklln, called to Roxbury, Mass. 
HOWELL, W. E., Georgetown, called to Deposit, N. ¥. 
— S., Dingman’s Ferry, Penn., called to Montclair, 


MAINF, E. F., Mexico, called to Sandy Creek, N, Y. 

MERRILL, J. D., Wilson, called to Marion, N. Y. 

MONTAGUE, RicHAnp, Colorado Springs, Col., called to New- 
ton, Mass. 

PHELPS, Isaac NEwrTon, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

ROGERS, W. G., Oneida, called to Buffalo, N. Y. 


— AN, GEORGE M., Hemlock Lake, N. Y., called to York, 
enn. 


STONE, C. A., Walton, called to Richburg,N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, JOSEPH M., ord. Oct. 3d, Rochester, N. H. 
ARN, A. J., New Lisbon, Wis., resigns. 
BANKS, EpaGar J., ord. recently, Wayland, Mass. 
BERLE, THEODORE P., ord. Oct. 3d, North Woburn, Mass. 
BLACK, E. H., Cable, IL, callled to Dayton, Wyo. 
BLISS, LEon D., Woodland, called to Oakland, Cal. 
BLODGETT, Epwarp P., Greenwich, Mass., resigns. 
— NELSON 8., Telluride, Col., accepts call to Mitchell, 

Ss. bD. 


BRINTNALL, Loren W., Ashton, accepts call to Fairfax, Ia. 

CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, Two Rivers, accepts call to Hills- 
boro, Wis. 

CHITTENDEN, ANbREw H., Providence, R. L., accepts call to 
Vermillion, S. D. 

CLARKE, Cu ares F., Machias, Me., accepts call to Whitney- 
ville, Conn. 

DAVIES, THOMAS 'T., Richville, called to Sandy Creek and Or- 
well, N.Y. 

DAVIES, W. CerEpiG, Wales, accepts call to Minersville, Penn. 

DODGE, SEWARD M., Sidney, N. Y., resigns. 

DREW, FRANK L., Second ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., resigns. 

EDDY, WILLIAM D., inst. recently, Norwood, N. Y. 

ENLOW, CHARLES E., Havelock, Neb., resigns. 


FIELD, Freperick A., called to permanent pastorate Buena 
Park, Cal. 


GALLUP, JAMES A., Madison, Conn., resigns. 
HARBUTT, Cuarues, Bridgton, accepts call te Presque Isle, Me. 
HERTEL, Artaur F., German ch., Davenport, la., resigns. 


HUMPHREY, Robert, Randolph, N. Y., aceepts callto Whittier, 
N.C., underthe A.M. A. 


LEE, Frank T., Muscatine, Ia., resigns. 

LYON, F. Emory, Mondovi, Wis., resigns. 

MOTE, Henry W., Cotlege Springs, Ia., resigns. 

PAGE, Freperic H., Andover Sem.,accepts call to Boston, Mass. 


PAYNE, WiLuiaM B., Orient, accepts call to Gowrie and Farn- 
hamville, Ia. 


rae: Perer W., Western Springs, Il1., called to St. Johns, 
Mich. 


PRINGLE, Henry T., Andover Sem., called to Anoka, Minn. 
RANDALL, Frep D., Grandville, accepts call to Alamo, Mich. 
RICHIE, Davip H., Osseo, Wis., resigns. 


ROWLAND, Joun H., New London, accepts call to Emerald 
Grove and Johnstown, Wis. 


SHERRILL, DANA, Marshall, accepts call to Mazon, Il. 
SKEELS, Henry M., Whitewater, Col., accepts call to Eldon, Ia. 
SLANEY, Josern H., Richfield, O., resigns. 

SNYDER, Henry C., Madrid, accepts call to Bertrand, Neb. 


THOMAS, CHARLES N., of Germany, accepts cail to West Burt 
lington, Ta. 


VANALSTY NE, J. SYLVESTER, ord. October 8d, Genoa, Neb. 
VAN HORN, J. F., inst. October 5th, Columbia ch., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WARD, WILLIAM G., Franklin, Mass., resigns. 
WELLS, JamMEs D., Shell Rock, Ia., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM, inst. October #th, West Green St. ch., Phila- 
deJphia, Penn. 

BRANCH, ROLLo, inst. October 16th, Marshfield, Wis. 

BROWN, WILLIAM C., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to West 
Chester, Penn. 

CARDINGTON, W. A., Elizabeth, N. J... accepts call to Delevan, 
Ik. 


COTTON, JESSE, Slippery Rock, accepts call to Parnassus, Penn. 
EDENBURN, J. 8., Ottawa, Kan., accepts call to Hamilton, O. 


EDMONSON, JAMES, Ironwood, Mich., accepts call to Marshall- 
town, la. 


GROSSMAN, F. W. Villisea, accepts cal! to Norwich, Ia. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun, Freeport, N. Y., called to Arlington, N. J. 

HYATT, W. H., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Garden Plain. 
Il. 


JELLY, A. M., Mt. Paran, Granite and Randallston, Md., resigns, 

McCASLIN, Robert, Grove City, accepts call to Emporium. 
Penn. 

MILLER, GeorGE, Tarkis, accepts call to Chillicothe, Mo. 


NICHOLAS, J. F. (Cong’)), Elizabeth. N. J., called to Hunting- 
ton Valley, Penn. 


ODLIN, JAMEs E., Waukegan, III1., resigns. 
PARRY, THomas, inst. recently, Frankfort, Ind. 
PATTON, GEORGE, Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
RUSBRIDGE, J. L., Philadelphia, called to Pen Argyle, Penn. 
SAFFORD, O. F., Univ., inst. recently, Peabody, Mass. 
SULLIVAN, A. J,, inst. Oct. 12th, Trinity ch., Philadelphia, Penn- 
WORK, J. M., Danville, Ky., called to Plain City, O. 
LUTHERAN. 
EVERETT, T. T., Brooklyn, accepts call to Coblesville, N. Y. 
FREDEN, A. G., Omaha, accepts call to Fremont, Ia. 
HERRING, S. E., inst. Oct. Ist, Hanover, Penn. 
SWARTZ, JoEL, Gettysburg, Penn., resigns. ; 
JENNBERG, L., Hager City, at Svea and Tabor, Wis., resiens. 
ZETTERsS, E. A., Pulman, I1l., accepts call to Sioux City, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRADON, J. A., United Pres., Parnassus, called to Greensburg, 
Penn. 
DAVIS, W,R., Ref. Dutch, Brooklyn, N. Y.. resigns. 
NIEMYER, GEorGE, Ref. Dntch, called to Shokan and Shanda- 








ken, N. Y. ; 
TWITCHEL, L. B., Free Bap., ord. recently, Madison, Me, 
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Literature. 


The -vompt mention ¢n our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
ther publishers for all volumes received, The in- 
terssts of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
téon of works for further notice. 


ANTHONY WAYNE AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA LINE.* 


TuHIs is a book with an animus, and is 
written to uphold a distinct view of par- 
ties in this country during the Revolution- 
ary War. In an earlier volume, reviewed 
in these columns, Mr. Stillé expounded 
his position in connection with the Life of 
John Dickinson, who was made its repre- 
sentative, 

The work before us is an attempt to 
draw from the life of one of the great 
soldiers of the Revolution, an illustration 
of what Dr. Stil'é looks on as a chapter 
of “lost” or ‘neglected history.” An- 
thony Wayne is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and lucid character to write about. 
He left abundant biographic materials 
behind him, and was, moreover, one of 
those perspicuous men as to whom there 
could be no mistake, and whose whole 
life was lived out frankly and fully in the 
sight of men. . 

The materials for a memoir are abun- 
dant, and have been understood to have 
been preserved with care by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, under whose 
guardianship they have been sifted by 
several students, among them Mr, Ban- 
croft, General Wayne's son, Isaac, the 
first custodian of these papers, published 
anumber of them along with a memoir 
of his father, but finally turned the whole 
over to the Hon. Charles Miner and Judge 
Joseph J. Lewis, of West Chester, Penn., 
who were to publish them, or at least a 
memoir based on them, There was also 
at one time some prospect that the work 
which failed of being done by the father 
might be done by the sun, Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis. 

The collection is a bulky one, which 
fills several large cases, and but a small 
part of itis published in this volume. The 
editor has studied these papers with dili- 
gence and based his volume on them. His 
obvious plan was to select those which 
bore d'rectly on the military and political 
history of the time, and to give them to 
the public with no more than the thread 
of comment which would be required to 
bring out and carry on the history or tell 
the political story Dr. Stillé finds in them. 
In his hands, however, the comment has 
expanded unconsciously and the selec- 
tions from the letters have shrunk to a 
small fraction of the whole collection, and 
even of whet we had been led to expect 
to fiad in the book. 

This, however, is not Mr. Stillé’s fault, 
who has probably extracted all that is im- 
portant. Mr. Bancroft went carefully 
through the collection and had all that 
struck him copied. His manuscript writ- 
ten out by aclerk is now in the Lenox 
Library and does not make a very thick 
book. 

The selection’ published in this volume, 
tho not voluminous, are rarely good read- 
ing, spirited, picturesque, hot with the 
passion and impulse of the moment, and 
containing the very best battle-pictures 
that ever were made of that very con- 
siderable part of the Revolutionary War 
in which Anthony Wayne had an active 
and personal part. His constitutional and 
rather amiable weakness for trumpeting 
his fame served him well in this work, as it 
gave him a motive for going into details, 
kept his imagination aglo v, and tempted 
him iato those little indiscreet veracities 
which often give a reader his best glimp-e 
of reality. 

On the whole, we agree with the editor 
that nothing was needed but that General 
Wayne should tell his ownstory. Noone 
could tell it 80 well; and no one could let 
us see Anthony Wayne £0 truly or so viv- 

dly as he himself in this correspondence. 
He wrote as he fought. Everything else 
vanished from his mind but the business 


n hand and bimself. He is the one man 


* MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA LINE IN TH ¢ CONTINENTAL ARWY. 
By CHARLES J. ST: LLE, President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $3.0u.) 





fighting at Brandywine, Germantown and 
Monmouth. He forgets Sullivan in the 
first, and makes no note of Lafayette in 
the latter. One great element of modern 
warfare he had mastered, the art and wis- 
dom of an aggressive policy. He knew 
that ‘** Providence was not always on the 
side of the big battalions,” that he was 
apt to declare for the quick ones, and that 
bold, energetic movement was sometimes 
better than a strong position. Putnam 
had a touch of the same thing in him; 
Arnold had more of it, combined, in his 
case, with larger elements of military gen- 
ius, Itis a pity that General Wayne did 
not have his way oftener, and a yet great- 
er pity that when he did have it he was 
not better supported, as at Germantown 
and Monmouth. He studied strategy in 
‘Marshal Saxe’s Campaigns” and ‘* Cxe- 
sar’s Commentaries,” and quotes the latter 
in a very amusing epistulary lecture to 
Washington, where he is pressing a par 
ticular line of military policy. In all the 
correspondence he shows himself the per- 
fervid genius he was, not a bit of a fierce 
sabreur, but hot, testy, irascible, with a 
devil-may-care way with him, a soldier 
among soldiers, whom soldiers would love 
aud follow with tremendous elan, always 
talking of ‘‘death and glory,” and who 
would put up with no man’s insults, and 
always looked on himself as stepping 
‘*among the first for glory.” 

Mr. Stillé is probably right in the im- 
pression that the soubriquet of ‘* Mad 
Anthony,” by which he is known, con- 
veys an ubjust impression of the man asa 
reckless, soldier always eager for a fight 
and never so happy as when he had some 
desperate adventure on hand—which does 
not at all describe him. To end this 
defamation Dr, Sullé tells how the name 
was fixed on him, and, in an argument to 
which there can be no reply, shows that 
the epithet was no more a reflection on his 
suber judgment than * Stonewall” was on 
General Jackson’s celerity. There is, 
however, so far as we can see, a touch of 
rhetorical madness in the enthusiasm 
which induces Dr, Sullé to write that 
** his achievements [tn Georgia] made bim 
worthy to rank as a strategist with 
Turenne or the Duke of Marlborough,” 
and to start the comparison with Wash- 
ington which we fiud in the supple- 
mentary Chapter, where, after admitting 
that there were differences ‘in many 
points of their respective characters” and 
** strong contrasts between them,” we are 
assured that ‘* we may as soon expect to 
see another Wayne as another Washing- 
ton.” 

Looking at the volume from a broader, 
non-biographical and historical point of 
view, we have in the author’s wonder- 
ment over the campaign against Canada 
a striking example of bis tailure to com- 
prehend a historical situation, The motive 
of that costly enterprise was not so much 
that Canada was believed to be ready to 
join with us, but the serious apprehension 
of an enemy who lay on the direct line of 
approach to our inland settlements and, 
who by the passes of the New Enzland 
lakes and mountains had proved capable 
of such bloody execution. The failure of 
these prophetic plans left us open soon 
after to Burgoyne’s expedition and inva- 
siun in 1812; while on the Indian side of 
the matter it cost us at last least three 
severe Campaigns, in one of which An- 
thony Wayne himself was engaged. 

As to the historical animus of the 
work Dr. Stillé takes no pains to conceal 
his sympathy with a party which did not 
prevail in the political struggle of the 
umes, and of whom it is impossible now 
to make our public believe more than that 
they were a respectable, honorable sort of 
people, wedded to their ideas, embarrassed 
with their property holdings, but not up 
to the times which Dr. Sullé thinks they 
should have been allowed to control. He 
has succeeded in raising General Wayne 
to a higher plane of military ability than 
has been commonly couceded to him, and 
he has brought out clearer than any who 
have preceded him the stern discipline 
and suldierly achievements of the Penn- 
sylvania line, notwi hstanding the dark 
blot of their revolt at Mt. Kemble. For 
the rest of Dr. Su.illé’s contention that 
there was a better, richer, more thought- 





ful and more respectable Pennsylvania, 
whose hand was forced by the New Eng- 
land set—John Adams, for examble—we 
have already said what we care to in our 
remarks on the author’s * Life of John 
Dickinson.” We only add now that the 
last place in the world to turn to for com- 
fort in such a line of argument as this, is 
the life and letters of this rattling, testy, 
but true-hearted, perspicuous soldier, An- 
thony Wayne. In common with all his 
associates, in civil as well as military 
circles, the notes of discontent rise high 
in his writings. But this discontent does 
not bear the meaning Dr. Stillé puts on it. 
It is the soldier’s protest against bad man- 
agement and half-hearted policy, against 
that drag on the wheels and backing in 
harness of which Dr. Stillé’s clients—we 
gay it with no reflection on the honest 
patriotism of John Dickinson and his 
friends, tho we make no such exception 
ia favor of the Pennsylvania Quaker 
policy in general—were the standing ex- 
ample, 
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The First International Railway and the 
Colonization of New England, Life and 
Writings of John Alfred Poor, Edited by 
Laura Elizabeth Poor. (G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, New York. $3.00) The subject of 
this memoir was well known in Maine, and 
was a marked man anywhere. He stood 
six feet and two inches high, a model of 
manly strength, beauty and active vigor. 
With his marriage he came into the enjoy- 
ment of a fortuae which he knew how to 
ure well. His energy was uotiring, and 
was expended principally in the develop- 
ment of the Maine and Canada railway 
lines, tho he gave efficient aid to the proj 
ect of a shortened steamer line across the 
Atlantic, and was a close student of the 
history of his State. By profession he was 
a lawyer, but drifted into journalism. At 
one time he owned the American Railway 
Journal, afterward purchasel by — his 
brother, Mr. Henry V. Poor. He was always 
ahead of his times, and broader then others 
in his views. ‘The energy he brought with 
him, it is said, led Mr. Lincoln to say to 
him: ‘I will not call you Mr. Poor. T will 
eciull you Mr, Strong.” He was kaown in 
Maine as the father of the Intercolonia! 
Railway system. Hence the title of this 
volume, His views went far beyond Maine 
and Canada, and have oualy recently been 
realized in the Canadian and the Northern 
Pacific railway lines. The memoir is full 
of tributes to his endless evergy. It con- 
tainsan appendix of papers and addresses, 
mostly on railway topics or on points in 
the early history of colonial Maine. 


The Germ-Plasin, A Theory of Heredity 
By August Weismann, Professor in the 
Univeisity of Freiburg-in-Baden. Trans- 
lated by W. Newton Parker, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire and Harriet 
Roénnfeldt B. Sc. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $2.59.) Professor Weissmann 
is well known in this country as having 
raised his protest against the Darwinian 
pangenesis and the theory of variition by 
the transmission in heredity of acquired 
peculiarities. The volume before us repre- 
sents ten years of careful and unremitting 
scientific thought and experiment. It is 
far from having reached even in a specula- 
tive way the solution of the problem. The 
author claims only to have opened the way 
by establishing the theory of the germ 
plasm from which, however, the organism 
does not arise, as he onee believed, by epi 
genesis or bya gradual process of differ- 
entiation, but by evolution. The volume 
before us is devoted to the exposition and 
substantiation of this theory as far as it has 
been developed. The book is written neither 
for technical students nor for general read 
ers to the exclusion of the other class. The 
author has, however, borne in mind that 
his larger audience would not be experts nor 
technical students and has adjusted his 
work to their requirements first by a free 
use of illustrative drawings and next by 
the avoidance of technical terms as far as 
possible. 


We have examined with very considera- 
ble satisfaction An Introduction to General 
Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The book is the systematic expression of a 
view of the subject which was sketched by 
the author in a previously published collec- 
tion of Notes on difficult points in logic. 
The author takes, in some important re- 
spect, a distinct line of his own which, 
without being wholly new, is to some ex- 
tent new. The student will find much 
original thinking in the discussion of Rela- 





tive Propositions, Quantification and partic. 
ularly in the treatment of Fallacies. The 
author rejects Mill’s distinction between 
“formal” or inductive logic and “ materj- 
al” or inductive logic. He holds that al} 
lozic is “‘ formal” as being concerned with 
assertions expressed in language and not 
with the material substance of the propo- 
sition. The author presses up boldly to 
the difficulties of the subject and deals 
with them in a direct and intelligible way 
which would seem to clear up some of the 
worst perplexities that commonly vex the 
student as he advances. The book, tho 
brief and compact and not beyond the 
grasp of the average college class, is not 
elementary. 


The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gog. 
pels. By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of st. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge (England), 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. Pp. 148.) 
The critically interesting exposition of the 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels is 
an incidental result of the author’s study 
of the Shepherd in relation to the “ Teach- 
ing of the Apostles,” and the attempt to 
decide which of the two borrowed from the 
other, in the course of which it became 
evident to him that Hermas, under the fig- 
ure of a bench standing firmly on its four 
feet, refers to the Four Gospels as the basis 
on which the Church rests. Dr. Taylor 
presents reasons for believing that these 
passages in Hermas, comparing the Four 
Gospels to the four elements of the world, 
suygested to Irenzus his well-known asser- 
tion that, as the universe (as he assumed) 
was made up of a tetrad of elements, the 
complete Gospel must have been made up 
of a tetrad of Gospels. Taking this for the 
key to the “Shepherd of Hermas,” its oth- 
erwise blind ailusions to the Gospels ae- 
quire a higher probability. What they 
are and how far they go as witness to the 
Four Gospels, it is the aim of Dr. Taylor to 
show in this scholarly monograph. 


Equitable Taxation, (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. 75 cents.) This little 
volume is a collection of Six Essays, three 
of them prize essays in answer to the ques 
tion, “ What, if any, changes in existing 
plans are necessary to secure an equitable 
distribution of the burden of taxation for 
the support of national, State and 
municipal governments?” The judges of 
award were the Hon. Josiah P. Quincy, 
Boston; the Hon, J. A. Price, Scranton, 
Penn ,and Mr. Walter H. Paye, editor of The 
Forum. The Essays are by Walter E. 
Weyle (ist Prize), Robert Luce (2d Prize), 
Bolton Hall (34 Prize), aud J. Whidden 
Geaham, John Wiuslow Cabot and W.H. 
Cowles. Tae volume opens with an intro- 
duction by the Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, 
President of the Bostou Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, in which he lays down these princi- 
ples: (1) that city and town taxation should 
be levied on real estate only, not to the ex- 
clusion, however, of special licenses, rents, 
etc.; (2) to State taxation is left’ the entire 
tield of personal property. As for national 
taxation, neither he nor the essayists give 
ib any promiaence in theic treatment of the 
subject. 


From Harper & Brothers (New York, 
$1.00) we have two dainty volumes in the 
* Distatfl Series, issued under the auspices 
of the Board of Women Managers of the 
State of New York for the Columbian Ex- 
position.” It is happily named. The first 
is Household Art, edited by Candace 
Wheeler, alitsle gem of a book with eight 
pepers by most competent authors oa dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject announced in 
the titte. The second is The Kindergarten, 
edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin, aud also 
co nposed of eight papers on the kindergar- 
ten by well knowa writers and workers ip 
primary education. 

ae 


LITERARY NOTES. 


GINY & C>. annoance in their ‘ Inter- 
national Mod ern Language Series” “ Mor 
coaux Choisis D’ Alphonse Daudet,” edited 
and annoted by Frauk W. Freeborn, of the 
Boston Latin School. 


....Frank Tennyson Neely, of Chicago, 
who publish:s the series of Col. Richard 
Henry Savage’s novels, announces 4s in 
press a new romance, ‘‘ For Love and Life: 
a Story of the Rio Grande.” 


....Harpers Young People, now edited 
by Mr. J. H. Sears, formerly of The Co8- 
mopolitan, is to issue during the holidays 
an extra number under the title of ** Vaca- 
ti.n,” which wiil contain a complete illus: 
trated story. 

....Messrs. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston, 
have just issued “ Pel. ubet’s Select Notes” 
for 18%. 'Thisis Dr. Peloubet’s twentieth 
Annual Commentary on the International 
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Sunday-school Lessons, and it presents the 
Scripture truths from both spiritual and 
practical standpoints. 


_...The Forum promises for November, 
among other good thinys, an article by 
Paul Bourget on the new moral drift in 
French literature and a severe criticism by 
Dr. Von Holst, who has recently become a 
resident of this country, on the tactizs of 
the Silver Men in the Senate. 


..The Century, which excels in the 
timeliness of its topics, will give in its 
November is-ue an article upon * Bismarck 
at Fredrichsruh,” by Mrs. Kivnicut, of 
New York. with full page picture drawn 
by C. W. Allers; also a record of several 
mouths’ experience of vagabondage in dif 
ferent parts of the country, entitled 
© Tramping.with Tramps.” 


..D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston, an 
nounce eight new Old South Leaflets to be 
added to the general series of Old South 
Leaflets for schools, The leaflets are edited 
with histerical and biographical notes by 
Fdwin D. Mead, and those just snnouuced 
relate to the opening of the Great West, 
that being the subject of the Old South 
studies for the preseut year, 


.... Thomas Whittaker is about to bring 
out in dainty style an antholozy of the 
poets in a year book entitled * A Calendar 
of Verse,” prepared by George Saintsbury, 
in which selections from each poet «are 
grouped together: also ** The Significance 
of Names,” by Leopold Wayner, who in 
this volume continues the same line of 
study begun in his **Names and their 
Meaning.” 


.Among theannouncements of Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co,, are “* Move about. the 
Mongo!s,”’ by James Gilmour, “Sweet First 
Fruits,” translated from the Arabic and 
with an introduction by Sir William Muir, 
two pew volumes of ‘* The Mis-ionary Biog- 
raphy Series,’ “Thomas Birch Freeman, 
Missionary Pioneer to Ashanti, Dahomey 
and Kzba,” by the Rev. John Milum and 
“Daybresk ’Midst Greenland Snows,” by 
Jesse Page. The same publishers announce 
the set of volumes by Prof A. H. Sayce, 
first issued in the Series, ‘* Bypathsof Bible 
Knowledge,” now included under the tithe 
“Fresh Lights on Biolical Races,’ also 
soon to appear *“* The Couversion of In- 
dia,” by the Rev. George Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, ‘“‘ Atonement, the Fundamental 
Fact of Christianity,’ by the Rev. New- 
man Hall, and **Christ the Central Evi 
dence of Christianity,” by the Rev. Prin - 
cipal Cairns. 


-Theodore ilton’s new book, “ The 
Chameleon’s Dish,” is a book of “ Lyrics 
and Ballads’? (twenty-six in number) 
“foundel on the Hopes and Illusions of 
Mankind,” and it has the merit of being 
entirely different. from other contemporary 
poetical writings. The principal poem, which 
fills 181 of the 352 pages, is called “Carl 
Olaf's Canticle,” and is bright and original, 
in conc-ption, The idea of it is this: a 
man goes about asking persons what their 
dearest wish is, or what their great object 
in life is, and he gets as many different 
answers as there are persons, and not one 
answer is satisfactory ; and he comes to the 
Conclusion that the “crown of life”? is 
death, Tne poem contains many quotable 
lines, like these : 

“Por Trath is like a glowing spark— 

The brightest in the densest dark.” 

“Moreover, tho you may not know it, 

Youth isthe pith of every poet.” 
“T never told to mortal yet 
The thing waereoa my heart is sat.’’ 
“ For speeches often pass for good 
Through lack of being understood.” 
“You are a full-grown man, but, sir, 
You are not yet too old to err.” 
The other poems are “ Pooce de Leon’s 
Fount of Y: uth,” * The Apple of Concord,” 
“King Johu’s Ride to Ruonymede,” and 
the two trauslations “ rans splanted ” and 
“A Mother's Love” Ten years of his life 
Mr. Tilton has given to writing bis book, 
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David Balfour 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By Kospert Louis 
STEVENSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
* Nothing better in the field of historical fiction 


since Scot 


*y 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





has been produced 


With Thackeray in America 


Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 
illustrations from sketches by the 
| author. Small 4to, $2.00. ‘ 
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“A book that no lover of Thackeray will he 
willing to leave unread,” — Zhe Critsc. 
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‘ A Story of the War. By THOMAS NELSON 
PAG! New “dition.  Mlustrated by 
C. 5. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 


* Nothing more beautiful has ever been penne: 
by a Southern writer.” New Orleans Picayune 
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| The One I Knew the Best of All 


| A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By 
} Mrs. FRANCES HopGson Bukneit, 
Fully illustrated by RK, B. Birch. 


12mo, $2.00 
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Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, 
being the frankly autolmographical narrative of 
the experiences of a child up to gur with its 
emouions as eachsuew phase aud 
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Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England 
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opens tolt 


By ALICE Morsk EarLr. 12mo, $1.25. 


volume Mrs. Earle, the author ot ‘hie pop- 

k, “Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 

] describes the daily hfe of the Puritans im the same 
interesting style that marked her former work. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo 


By Cuarves F. Lummis. — Ilustrated. 
8vo, $2.50. 
Mr. Lumuits has made 
New Mexico and 
subject; and on this volute 


well-known vivid and pict ‘ 

‘| The Watchmaker’s Wife, ) 
And Other Stories. By FRANK kk. 

STOCKTON, I2mo, cloth, $1.25 ) 


These new stories all reveal that fertile fancy, 
(| qnait drollery,and quiet though deliciou hoamnor 
(| which have made the author's name fa 


the land 
adjacent. re 
ses Hi 


of Poco Tiempo 
hts 


wom 


glow own 


ribes his 


iresque style, 


[len of Achievement 


Men of Business. By Witiiam ©. 
STODDARD, 
Statesmen. By Noa Brooks. 


Each illustrated, half leather, Cr. 
$2.00 net. 


avo, 


Ivar the Viking | 

| 
A Romantic History, based upon authen- | 
third and fourth cens | 


tic facts of the 
turies. By PAuL Du CHAILLU, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A most latere 


ee ee a 


ting story of old Norse life, 


The Sunny Days of Youth 


' A Book for Boys and Young Men. By 
the author of ‘*‘ How To Be Happy 
Though Married,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


» | 


Charles Scribner’s Sons }) 
| 743-745 Broadway, New York 
& ) 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. - 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED: A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIESof absorbing in- 
terest, aud the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“WHICH OF THEM?” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete, 
The most complete magazine for ladies published, 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ 
Mas number. All new-dealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THE WwWOoRLD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
Tesses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
» Religious History. Unprecedented advance 

fale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn St, - > = Chicago. 














No Lisrary 
is Complete 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books , .. 
These comprise 
The New CHAMBERS'’S EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA, a compendium of 
universal knowledge, thoroughly up to 
date, unequalled by any other encyclope- 
dia, either in America or abroad. 
In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. 
Sheep, $40.00. 
Half Morocco, #45.00, 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZE T- 
TEER OF THE WORLD. kdi- 
tion of 1893, just issued. A complete pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the world, containing notices of 
aver 125,000 places, with recent and authen- 
tic information respecting the Couutries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
etc., in every portion of the globe. Invalu- 
able to the student, teacher, banker, mer- 
chant, journalist, and lawyer. 

One volume, Large xv o. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, €15,00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 

LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, giving 
memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages 
and countries, from which may be gathered 
a knowledge of the lives of those who have 
made the world’s history famous. 

One volume. Large svo. 
Sheep, #12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 

WORCESTER’S DICTION- 
ARY, the standard Dictionary of the 
English language, and so accepted by the 
great body of literary men. 

Large ito 
Sheep, 810.00, 
Half Kussia, $12.00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pages of any of the above 

books sent free on application to 

the Publishers. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


*e* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT; 
or a Chronological Scripture 
Cycle. 


A scheme for studying the whole Bible in its his- 
torical order during three years. Espectally valuable 
as a text-book for schools and Bible classes. By Mary 
L. G. Petrie, B.A. mo. i) 


“In these days of increased and earnest Bible 
study thistimely volume will be hailed asa friend. 
It is just what systematic readers of the Word of God 
will find helpful to the last degree. It is not a dry, 
barren commentary, but a bundle of lively sugges- 
tions.”’ N. ¥Y. OBSERVER. 


FROM OLIVET TO PATMOS: The First 
Christian Century in Picture xz Story. By 
Louise Seymour Houghton, authorof * The Bible in 
Picture and Story ” and * The Life of Christ in Pic- 
yure and Story.” 4to. 264 pp. Profusely illustrated. 

WW. 






HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1894, By Kev. David 
J. Burrell, D.D., and Rev. J.D. Burrell, Pmo, $1.25, 

Rich in truth and suggestive. Exceedingly helpful 
to pastors and teachers of advanced Classes. 

“THE MORNING COMETH.,”’ Popular ser- 
mons by Rey. David J. Burrell, D.D. mo. $1.25. 

Dr. Burrell has the faculty of getting at the root of 
4 passage and stating it tersely and pointedly. 

THE CHEQUE BOOK OF 


“THE BANK OF 
FAITH : Precious Promises Arranged for 
Daily Use. 


With brief comments by C. H. Spur- 

geon. PRmo. $1.50. 
“His writings consist of condensed wisdom and 
spicy sayings which will be relished by young and old.” 


SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty vols. 
Imo. Ina neat chestnut case. $25 NET. 


Composed of books of unusual excellence and 
adapted to the various ages found in Sabbath-schools, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 AND EAST 23p STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 4 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, {3 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 243 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 8S. FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


SUBSCRIBE 


for your newspapers, magazines, and all periodicals 
through 


The Long Island Subscription Agency 
LOWEST CLUB PRICES 


for all American and Foreign publications. Cata- 
logue Free! Address 


FRANK T. ALLEN, Manager, 
3S & 40 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





T. Y..CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Washington Irving’s Complete 


Works. 
Revised edition. Printed on fine paper. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 10 vols., 


cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$30.00, 


Carefully revised and compared with the 
author’s text, this new issue furnishes in 
good, clear type, a most satisfactory edition 
in attractive bindings, and at a moderate 
price. 


Jane Eyre. 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with numerous 
original designs by E. H. Garrett. Photo 
gravure frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 
12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt 
top, per vol., $1.50; white back and cor- 
ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., 
#2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00, 


Shelley’s Poems Complete. 


Dowden’s text, carefully revised, with addi- 
tional poems, Imperial edition, illus- 
trated. Full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 
Favorite illustrated edition. Cloth, square 
8vo, gilt edges, cloth slip wrappers, $2.50; 
tree calf or full morocco, gilt edges, *6.00. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song. 


Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 
12mo, gilt edges, gilt border lines, ¥1.50 ; 
library edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 


Anna Karenina. 


By Count Lyor N. TousTot.  J/llustrated 
edition, Printed on fine paper, with 
»yhotogravure portrait and ten original 
illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. 1 vol., 
boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on 
cover, gilt top, 41.50; white back and cor- 
ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, $1.50; 
silk, full gilt edges, $2.50; half calf, gilt 
top, $3.00, 


The Soul's Inquiries Answered. 


Illustrated edition, uniform with illustrated 
‘Daily Food.’’ 18mo, gilt edges, white 
back, paper sides, 75 cents. 


Send or our complete catalogue of new 
and important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St. N. Y. 100 Purchase 8t. Boston. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND, 
Best one in existence. Price, #1.00, sent prepaid. 
Pamphlet free. ‘ 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., % Warren St., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course, A 
definite plan appeals toall who are dissatis- 
fled with aimless, desultory reading. Are 
you aking what you might of life? Itis 
never too late to begin. A majority of our 
readers ure between 30 and 40. Write to 

John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 


75 Fulton Street, New York, 

















DESIRABLE 
Book and Newspaper Faces 
AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
ORIGINAL DISPLAY LETTER. 





EDUCATION. 

A VOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York. % 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 

® cation of youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, qropetasery and optional. Apply to 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
No. 9 Fast 49th Street, reopens October 2d. Estab- 
lished 10 years. Four departments. Gymnasium 
under competent instruction, Prepares for all col- 
leges and for business Building large, light and well 
ventilated. Two resident puplis received into the 
Principal's family. 








J. CHURCH CO,, Music Publishers, Cinctunatt. 0. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 














For lscents we willsend you a copy of our new 

i Etiquette Story ** MARe 

tET MARCHLAND’s OUTING.” 

Samples Mee, Cards or Wedding Invitatioms 4 


cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Bellman Bros. 
Co., 342 Oak St., Toledo, oO, 





SON RY DR: We DOARE: 


8 
per 100.) Specimen pages free on request. 


IGLOW & MAIN CO. 
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RAPID TRANSIT IN CITIES, 


THE experience of the city of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with rapid transit suggests certain 
broad considerations of the problem, 
Within a short time the main surface 
roads of that city have changed from horse 
power to trolley. The promoters of the 
change calculated on an increase of 25% in 
the number of passengers ; but the trolley 
cars have actually carried more than double 
the number of two years ago. One result 
is that the elevated company,whose lines 
compete wih the surface cars for long. 
distance travel, has felt the new competi- 
tion so severely as to announcea sweeping 
reduction in wages, and has applied for a 
reduction of taxes on the ground that the 
elevated structure is now of less value 
than a year ago. There can be no ques. 
tion that the rapidity with which the 
trolley cars now move from the business 
center of Brooklyn to the outly ing sections 
of the city, together with the better cars 
used, is favored by the traveling public,as 
shown by the greatincrease in the num- 
ber of passengers carried, The plans of 
the traction companies which applied the 
trolley seem to be financially justified by 
the results, tho these Companies watered 
the old capital enormously. 

But the new system brings in its own 
problems, and nowhere more seriously 
than in Brooklyn. Fulton Street, the 
main thoroughfare, winds through the 
city, taking its course from the old cow- 
paths, Out from it radiate the other 
avenues. The consequence is that the 
main street in its lower part is choked 
with traffic. Since the advent of the 
trolley things have become worse, until it 
is now dangerous even for an adult to 
cross the street, while children are killed 
nearly every day. The same story with 
variations can be told of many another 
city. 

We are thus brought squarely to con- 
sider the two opposing forces in this mat- 
ter of rapid transit in cities, Communi- 
ties have thus far been trying to regulate 
the trolley by means of laws and cus- 


toms found to have been adequate 
for horse cars. Indeed, we have gen- 
erally assumed that streets cars and 


ptivate wagons were to be treated sub- 
stantially alike, the one no more danger- 
ous to the public than the other; the 
same amount of care would avoid acci- 
dents in either case. This view will now 
require modification. Whether we like 
the trolley or not itseems quite reasonable 
to assume that the surface cars in our 
cities will generally move faster than did 
the old horse cars. The great gain to the 
majority of the people from more rapid 
transit is certain in the end to overcome 
the disadvantage to the few. At the same 
time it is clear that the old habits of the 
persons in the streets, based as these were 
by the slow movement of the horse cars, 
must be changed ; and probably the laws 
regulating responsibility also, Children, 
for example, can no longer play on the 
tracks with impunity. But, the inquirer 
will naturally and properly ask, families 
with children live on trolley streets in 
houses or tenements built to be occupied, 
how shall such children be kept away from 
the center of the street? Itis to be feared 
that the changes in city habits and in 
city streets certain to be brought about by 
the introduction of the trolley, will cause 
much suffering and loss of life during the 
transition. But, taking a long ook 
ahead, such a change is only the solution 
of the problem. Many have a great dis- 
like to the trolley, and its poles are, iv- 
deed, often most unsightly ; but the real 
complaint is against the increased rapid- 





CHE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


30 | Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 


ity. Yet there seems no hope of returning 
to slow speed, even if some other form of 
propulsion, less ugly than through the 
overhead wire, le discovered. If we 
then assume this rapidity of the surface 
car to be fixed for the future, we may also 
assume that in process of time the streets 
through which rapid cars pass, will ad- 
just themselves to the new conditions. 
Such streets may be given up as residence 
places ; or if business thoroughfares - 
dangerous to cross, trade may divide into 
| groups or concentrate on one side of the 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 


We print herewith a summary of the 
more important items contained in the 
statement of the following banks, whose 
reports did not appear in time for inser- 





street. Exactly what particular form this 
gradual change may take of course no 
one can foretell. 

We may assume also another thing : that 
values of property will increase or dimin- 
ish according as it is affected. An apart- 
ment house on a trolley street may be re- 
duced in value, while a comparatively 
neglected block or section, if in the line of 
the new movement, may acquire new im- 
This shifting of values, if we 
are correct in our diagnosis of the trolley 
problem, will certainly bring up new ques- 
tions of responsibility. 
certain, that the trolley lines are evidently 
tu be enormously profitable. 
ulready enough to foresee that. Now since 
the profit must Come from the people who 
travel, and since the trolley companies 
must have chartered authority to build 
their lines on the streets, it is only com- 
mon business sense to insist that the city 
shall share in the profits of the enterprise 
which it so liberally endows with a free 
right of way. This is best accomplished 
through the payment of a perceutage of 
the profits to the city, based on gross or 
The principal thing of im- 
mediate importance is, however, not so 
much a discussion of every detail as the 
bringing before the people of the probable 
future as a whole, and of the fact that 
changes under the new order are inevita- 


One thing more is 





tion last week : 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
NNN ac syed. sence Gane $31,730,285 
OOIENE BOON, osc ssn conscaes see 5, 00.000 
cpa pee SESE EE ASE RRS ee eee 2,000,000 
Undivided profits...............5 449,760 
EEN coc kan sdanescimeekion«asis 20,610,561 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
NG. o5 6.5.c aca neunacveccaas $6, 123,058 

OE a ee ee 300,000 

RE ERA ne ery ee 500,000 


URGIVIGER PRONE. .5...6.00:0000:0 0:00:00 45,522 
SINE is oi nis enacceicdsinsicantc os 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


UNCERTAINTY about Silver repeal has 
retarded all improvement in business. 
this writing the prospect of success for the 
is not very encouraging, and 
compromise measures are being pushed 
increasing persistence, 
There is no gainsaying the fact that if re- 
pealis defeated it will check if not: turn 
back the rising tide of hope which set in 
With the passage of the bill in the House, 
There have been unmistakable evidences 
of recovery on all sides. As it is, however, 
the business mind is in a nervous and 
prostrated condition. 
that kills, and that uncertainty has been 
Senators who 


repoalers 


forward 


created by a 


with 


handful of 


It is uncertainty 


neither represent the common desire of 
silver-mine owners nor the will of any re- 


spectable body, except an isolated con- 


, Stituency which has fallen into a crazy 
and ignorant hatred of all sound money 


neasures, 


Practically nothing but this 


bid for votes by a trifling minority stands 
in the way of the great majority. If 


compromise succeeds, 


business will at 


least be temporarily relieved of anxiety, 
and to that extent the situation will be 


bettered + 


but compromise settles nothing, 


_ 4nd the battle will soon be resumed on 
the old lines to the renewed disturbance 
of trade and industry. It is not likely that 
the country will be immediately ruined by 
carrying a little longer a burden which it 
has endured for years. Delay in the end 
will only render absolute repeal more cer- 


tain. 


Last: week's Cle aring House returns in- 
dicated a shrinkage of 29% compared with 


same 


week in 1892. 


It was noticeable 


that the greatest declines were west of 
the Mississippi and the smallest in the 
Middle and New England States. ‘‘ Brad- 


street's’ 


* reported 406 failures last week 


against 365 the week before and 191 the 


same 





nitude, 








week in 1892, 


Eighteen of last 


week’s failures were over $100,000 in mag- 


So much in evidence of the de- 


Pression of business, On the side of im- 
provement we have continued starting up 





We know 


5,029,086 


At 


of factories, tho in many cases this is only 
on part time, and smaller declines in rail- 
road earnings. In the first week of Octo- 
ber 41 roads reported a decrease of only 
6% against 10 and 12 a few weeks ago. In 
the fourth week of September 72 roads 
reported a loss of 10%. Money is easier 
and foreign exchange weaker. Auother 
factor is the assured success of the Chica- 
go Fair. Early doubts concerning this 
had probably done the West an injustice. 


The Deteher crop statement attracted 
less attention than usual, partly because 
confidence in them has been seriously 
shaken by a well-grounded belief that the 
Bureau’s correspondents are apt to color 
their statements to suit their own locali- 
ties. Agricultural organizations have 
been persistently encouraging planters 
and farmers to hold their cotton and 
wheat on the supposition that short crops 
and holding back supplies would bring 
them better prices. Time has proved that 
with heavy supplies left over and possi- 
bilities of lessened consumption there is 
ample wheat and cotton for home and ex- 
port uss during the coming months.. All 
efforts to enhance prices by these means 
have again failed completely, and Euro- 
pean markets still continue to dietate the 
price. The averages of condition and 
yield in the last report were unusually 
low as the following comparison indi- 
“ates : 

CONDITION, 


1803, Ist. 1xHh. 1sv0, 
See 75.1 79.8 92.5 70.6 
Buckwheat.... 73.5 85.6 92.7 90.5 
Potatoes....... TL 66.7 91.3 O17 
Tobacco....... 74.1 43.0 13.8 N.4 
0 ere 70.7 73.3 5.7 80.0 

YIELD. 

1X}. 1802. 1801. 1800, 
i ee 11.3 13.4 15.3 1.1 
| Eee 13.5 12.7 14.4 11.8 
| 24.3 24.0 19.8 
Se 21.7 23.7 25.8 21.0 


Taking these figures the estimated yield 
is calculated as follows : 


1893. 1H92. 
Wheat, bush.... 381,000,000 516,000,000 
Corn 2. .1,580,000,000 1,728,000,000 
Oats - . 640,000,000 661,000,000 


On the various exchanges trade was 
exceptionally dull. Cotton, tho un- 
changed in price, was the only staple in 
which any speculative activity existed, 
reports of crop damage and the agricul- 
tural report keeping the market feverish. 
Flour was dull and lower. Wheat de- 
clined from 70j,@to 67ic., while corn was 
steady at 47}c. Pork continued strong at 
$19.50 for mess, while lard was dull at 
%3c. for city. Coffee remains quiet at 
Iktc. for No. 7. In refined sugars there 
was a steady business at 5c. for granu- 
lated. Trade in dry goods continues of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Low prices for 
staple cottons have stimulated exports, 
but high prices for cotton make the 
manufacturing situation still more un- 
satisfactory. Many of the cotton mills 
recently started are only running on short 
time, and will again shut down if demand 
fails to improve. The woolen situation is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory and labor dif- 
ficulties are on the increase. Print cloths 
are quoted at 2jc. 

Stocks are unsettled and lower, owing 
to the uncertainty about silver. The de- 
clines would probably have been more 
severe had it not been for the improve- 
ment in railroad earnings referred to 
above, and the abundance of money. 
This is usually a period when money is 
shipped freely to the interior for crop pur- 
poses. Owing, however, to the abnormal 
movements of currency last summer the 
movement is now largely in favor of this 
city. From Western points the receipts 
of currercy last week were very heavy, 
and in spite of remittances to the South 
for moving cotton the New York banks 
gained over $7,500,000. Our local banks 
are now in an exceptionally strong posi- 
tion, holding nearly $34,000,000 surplus 
reserve against about $500,000 a year ago, 


credit are more fully restored. The 
cordition of the banks is exceedingly 
satisfactory in view of the Treasury gold 
fund having declined to $85,000,000. In 
the future it is more likely that the banks 
will be obliged to assist the Treasury than 
the latter the banks. Call money rules 2¢, 
and time money is quoted’ at 4}@5¢ for 
two to four months. While present un- 
certainty lasts there is a disinclination to 
lend on time, and for like reasons mercan- 
tile paper is nominal. 


The most important event of the week 
in railroad affairs was the Union Pacific 
Receivership, Little surprise was shown, 
the Company’s net revenues having fallen 

2,500,000 in the first eight months of the 
year, while the Company had heavy 
charges to meet for interest, sinking fund, 
labor, material, etc. Foreign exchange 
was weak and lower, owing chiefly to an 
increased supply of cotton bills. 


The statement of September exports 
shows the following results : 


1s93. 1sgr. 
BeendatuGs........cceces . $18,146,120 = $18,102,920 
ee 14,293,641 13,601,244 
RN oe a vivsivncveries 6,818,247 7,033,677 
Mineral oils............. 3,438,977 3,503,068 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Oct, Oct 7. Increase. 
LGRRB.. sccccccvee $395,716,000 3 $2,374,200 
is scccccsce 90,379,400 ee 6,006,700 
Legal tenders 46,630,700 44, 305,000 2,325,700 
Deposits.......... 412,456,200 400,195,000 12,260,300 
Circulation ...... 14,956,800 14,940,000 16,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


#0,579,400 $84,572,700 
46,630,700 q 


SPecle.....cercocee 
Leyal tenders,... 


$6,006,700 
2,325,700 





Total reserve... $157,010,100 $128,677,700 $8 352,400 


Reserve required 
against dep’ts. — 105,114,050) 100,048,975 $005,075 
$5,207,325 
530,050 


Surplus reserve #33, 896 090 $25,628,725 
Excess of reserve October Mth, L492........... 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were weak. 
Hid. Askew. 


U.S. 48, 1907, remistered...........cec cers ceee 11% lilt 
OF, S. 60, TREE, COCROR cnc ccce- cece sosce-cecce 11% lll 
Ext. U.S, 2s. i801, registered Ys 







Currency 8, 1895........60.. sees eens oe 102 


Currency 6=, 1806....... ° 104 
Currency 68, 18U7......cc00--sseeee tite 
Currency ts, 1808 ........... lig 


Currency Ge, IBDD...cccccccerccesceccosccvccces lity 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


Kid. 
WU-GAYH.... ccccccccccevee Seeeceseeeses + bbbg-Nithy 
a deg aibticactnediveid fad Satine “Sa 
CUS GPRM OTB e 6c ccvccccvcvesccsveccccse 1nd 
Commercial JONG ........c00-seeereeecoee © oe  AMUA-NZNG 
BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for week ending 
October 14th, were as follows : 
American Exchange. 17)6 OF lental. ne .. 20 
Central National..... a , 
Import’rs teria’, 56 |Phird.. oo... cece eee 106 
Mechaniles’,.........+- 164 


| Western. Se 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. Bid. 
American Ex’ch....,. 45 |Manhattan,....... 0 
Broadway. ..... . 20) | Market & Fulton,.... 225 








|Mechanies’... 165 
Mechanics’ & Trad’s. 1 . 
io) | Mercantile. 


Butchers & Drov 
Central National 
Chase National.. 


Chatham...... M40 |Merchants’......... aT 
Che mie ~~ 3a Merchants’ Ex.... 11s 
CIRY .ccccce sovcee . #0 ‘Metropolitan ......... 04 
Commerce... ... . 1) |Metropolis............ 45) 

NASGRG...cccccccccccee MD 


Continental,....... te 125 


Corn Exchange .... = 
0 

hesee Ninth } National . 

Fifth Avenue.........200 Nineteenth Ward.... 140 
First National.. 200 | North America,...... 1 
First Nat‘ls. 1...  B ccncce: cccsee 200 





Fourth National. . 
Gallatin Nav . 
German Am 
Germania. 
Greenwich 
Hanover... u 
Hudson Ri 10) Seventh National... 125 
——— rs’ & Trad WW Shoe & Leather...... 10K 
cinasséccneve vote . 10 state of New York.. lu 
Le ator Mannf....... 210 


. stg Pacific 
23> 6|Park... 











INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 








Taking into consideration the fact that 
both Western and Southern financial cen- 
ters are growing less and less dependent 
upon New York, there seems no likelihood 
of a money scarcity this year, even tho 
money lenders may keep a close hold 











Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... .. 
do, do, 24 pfd...... ecetccsoces ”) a 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com.. 21% 
ao. do. Pia... we 
Trow DIrectOry. ...cc-ccccccccccecee oe oa a 
do ao preferred ....... «- me ial | 
Proctor & Gamble, com 3) lus 
do. 118 
P, Lorillard Co., com - 
do. do. 102 “s 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob, Co., com.... .. - 16 
American Straw Board Co........ .. ee Bite 4 
Celluloid Co........66. ++ eocccccees oo ee % 
New York Biscuit Co... - 82 3 ‘i 
Diamond Match ~~ ee 1s 





upon their funds until confidence and 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Oo.... - 108 108 as 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. -The Union Pacific Railway Company 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
The action was brought by the friends of 
the road for the protection of the system. 


-A telegram has been received by 
the Treasury Department of Washington, 
stating that Great Britain is aboutto im- 
pose a definite import duty on silver into 
India. The effect of this telegram was to 
depress the price of silver both in London 
and New York. 


.At the annual meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, held in this city last week, the rev- 
enues of the company for the year ending 
June 30th, were stated as being $24,978,- 
422, and profits $7,496,037, an increase over 
the year previous of $97,480. 


.The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$4,000 Syracuse, Binghamton and N. Y. Rd. Cog 
first mort. 7% bonds, due 1906............... 123 
$2,000 People’s Gas Light Co. of Brooklyn, 6 
IG ace ccccncacvetdecteoeecens 084 
4”) shares Pennsylvania Coal Co................ 277 
W shares Third Avenue Rd. Co................ 140 


“The Postal Savings Banks of Great 
Britain, which were organized in 1860, 
have proved a phenomenal success. At 
the close of the last fiscal year the num- 
ber of depositors was 38,776,566, and 
amount of deposits was £20,990,692, a 
gain over the previous year of some- 
thing more than one million pounds. Sev- 
eral other foreign countries have adopted 
the same system. 

-The city of Hartford, Conn., having 
been unable to negotiate its 4¢ bonds 
aggregatiog $365,000 and being unable to 
borrow money needed for temporary use 
in construction of its new reservoirs, ac- 
cepted the proposition of Messrs. Blair & 
Company of this city to advance $500,000 
at 7¢ for four or six months and to take 
$100,000 of 4% bonds at par and accrued 
interest, With six months’ option on $265,- 
000 43% bonds. Messrs. Blair & Company 
have been made the financial 
the city. 


agents of 


-A coal trust has been proposed in 
England by Sir George Elliott, Huis prop- 
osition is to form a trust for operating all 
of the coal mines with a capital of $550,- 
000,000 and a. yearly production of 145,- 
000,000 tons, The capital stock is to be 
represented by 5% debenture bonds and 
by common stock to be issued to the pres- 
ent mine owners and lessees, 57 to be 
paid on debenture shares, 10 ¢ on common 
stock, the next 5% to 
the workmen 


be divided among 
and shareholders. Any 
profits beyond this to be divided among 
the lessees and workmen. The Lord Chief 


Justice will fix the price of the coal. 


-The annual meeting of the 
can Bankers’ 


Ameri- 
Association, which is to be 


held in Chicago, October 18th and 19th, 
will be an unusually interesting one. 


There will be addresses delivered and 
papers read upon financial subjects by 
some of the most distinguished financiers 
of the United States. 
Chicago have arranged to give the dele- 
yates to the Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association a grand reception. 
The visiting bankers and their ladies will 
be entertained at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, on Thursday night, October 19th. 
A reception committee of twenty gentle- 
men and twenty Jadies has been appointed 
for the occasion. 


The bankers of 


The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
val says that when the coal combination 
was strongest and prices were highest 
steps were taken to arrange for the im- 
portation of large quantities of Welsh an- 
thracite coal,and that negotiations have 
been continued during the past year and 
are now on the point of consumination, 
It states that Welsh anthracite free on 
board at Cardiff would cost 85 cents per 
gross ton, and that it is expected that the 
cost in New York would not exceed $2 
per ton. The Welsh anthracite is ex- 
cellent for steam purposes, but probably 





would not be extensively used as a do- 
mestic fuel, as itis not siz-d and cleaned— 
unless the great difference in price might 
operate in its favor, At the same time, 
that we are arranging for the importation 
of Welsh anthracite we are shipping Vir- 





eo ene kedareatesmeae! 
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ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous coal to London ata large profit, 
the price there being $11 to $12 a gross 
ton on account of the coal miners’ strikes 
in the North of England. 


-The foreign trade returns of this 
port for the month of S: ptember show a 
falling off 
September last year, due mainly 


compared with 
to the 
decrease in imports of free goods and ex- 


considerable 


ports of specie, The following tables give 
details of imports and exports for the 
month, for three months, and for nine 


months : 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH 


OF SEPTEMBER. 


18%3, 18tn2. 
Entered for consumption. .$13,382,511 $15,744,544 
Entered for warehousing... 4,405,251 508.2, 204 
Free ZOOdS........cccssesece 2.754.541 | 25,505,044 
Specie and bullion..... 6 AL O67 626,499 
DL  cocansedsboonwaee Ub Ios UU 245,048,081 
Withdrawn from  ware- 

ND cee s ig ahaeebadee 5 822,011 2506, 446 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPLEMBER, 

Ls. 1s, 
Domestic produce.......... $32,008,515 $26,501,582 
Foreign free goods OY o24 202,598 
Fore ign CIS: 0 5anssnsoen SWS AM STF 
Specie and builion 307,105 H2hb iso 


Total exports... DAMM Debicy bced ooeds 


‘Total, exclusive of specie B29I84L2 2,11 une 
FOREIGN IMPOKTS AT NEW YORK FOR THREE 
MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBEK OUTIL. 

1RUS. 1s. 


Entered for consumption. .$39,055,404 $53,201,002 
Entered for warehousing Ab AAW 1015608 
Free goods . HOSE SES | 71805004 


Specie and bull.on 2,7 l bo 1.4.24.006 


a) er SUS U5 061 2 142,558,725 
Withdrawn from ware- 
TE. cccckeeee snes baenecue ISAS STT 15,010,554 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK %7O FOKEIGN PORTS 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDING SEPPEMBEK SOUTH. 
ISU, 18th. 
S07 A001 $84,002, 
2008 1D vl 
1,104,008 104007 


10,754,400 25 DOU U4S 





Domestic 
Foreign free goous 
Foreign dutiable 

Specie and bullion 


pl oduce, 
2 Bue 


SlllAwyaol 
LOU G04 ,085 


Total exports...... 
Total, exclusive of specie 


$109,516,577 


bo, Vob ode 


REIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR NINE 
MONTHS FROM JANUARY Ist, 
1s, 1s, 
tered for consumption. .$16000,507 $144,033, 043 





ntered for warehousing.. S505 45508400 
eT UT AMS 289,71 ATI 
Specie and bullion......... 6U830, 146 ROR, T SD 

DN. .kcktekasuceawen Soul 450, 161 $432,200,748 
Withdrawn from ware- 

en era 40,268,596 41,215,381 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS 
FORK NINE MONTHS FROM JANUAKY Ist, 


Domestic produce a 





eevee e fi 
Foreign free woods,....... 4,5 i. oe 
Foreign dutiable. 3,230,738 451,581 
Specie and builion........ VEZ AIS TAL LLO025 
Total..... er S88 977 054 $354,080, 000 


Total, exclusive of specie. 25b15,509 270,970,083 
, i ‘ , . 


The following are the details of Customs 
receipts : 





Six months ending 1a. 1s. 
June s0th............. SO9 551.775 16 $61,214,563 
DOD arth sxu koneeeceeche 10, 220,087 83 L234, 197 2s 

August... 8, VOL IAT 981 
September. TUM 4 49 11,341,625 60 


Total 2 FS0RV 317 ZO 


$95,936, 136 





UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA’ STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for our List of ** Selected Securities.” 


_ VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT Al 
sIanT 


E, D. SHEPARD & CO, 


BANICERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


E. STEIN BACILI 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
ice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
onhand. Tacoma, Washington. 








THE MI IODLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Unton Lrust 
Company oj New bork aud the security Com- 
pany of Uartjord, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Yass.and Matne, Amouncof issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trastees, Kaeccutors, eles, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate Security. _ 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 


PU EU tet, Me 
CA PITA i stOun, suo) 0,600. 
eeae witee Mud with oluce Auaivor, 100,000. 
ALVA W. HKADLEY, President. 
Ghutuas Ao hii, Vice President. 
Aw THU Hh. BROWN, Decretary. 
jpal, Corp ration and scoot bonus a 
Currespuliuence Solicited, 


FREE INFORMATION. 

To Holde:s of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan BOSLON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Pitts & BaketeoLLt, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPORANE. WASal. 


Dealers exclusively ta Stave, Coaucy, City and School 
bolus aud warratts. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


EW YORK. 





Munk 
chalty 


spe- 


7 Pine ST., N 





Investment Securities, 
The Lewis Investment Co., 


Di= MOINES, LOWA 
Capital VPuid tp, - Low, oon, 
Choice luvestments iu the mos: Couservative 
Pieldtnthe West 


Six Per Cent Guaranteed First Mortgages 


ol timproved tandsin lowa 
and Faster Neoraska, SARK AND DESIKABLE, 

° Deventure bouds, secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Lonns With a local Urustee, LRA EEN YEAS’ SUCCESS- 

SEND Fou IW’ one Me i cr. 
Kiss, Qik et. 





President, WYMAN. Secr 


relury W 


OMAHA L OAN andl RUS I ‘COMPANY, 


Wy 


f1A, NHBC ASINA, 
Capital Pais in, 2 000 Surpias, $50,000, 
OK « VOINVESTORS AL ic 

Oo 1-2 Per Cea‘, Guarantee d Mor tuauen, run- 
hing from Luree WO uve ald seven Years, ou line 
provea farimr in Bestern Nebraska aud North. 
Wescerl Missuuit, and Ou Ouida « ity property, 

DB lee Ver Cent. Debeutares runuig ve years, 
secure! by deposit With ‘Trustee of an equal 
dinvdul Of etfs: Mortgages 

CB Correspomlence wmvited. 

eee. 








Send Jor pamphlet and 


The National Park ‘Bank, New York, 
Captiat ‘ 
ee ee 
Accounts Solicited, Buy ant sell Foreizu t) 
Superior racuities for Coliectious, 
SAFETY iN VACHE es QUAL TO 
N K 


A} THE COt P 
EBENEZER K, 













SPUYVESA Ni 


MISH, Vice-vres,, EDW xin Ke POOK, Vice-Pres., 
GhOwGh s. ULCKON, Casnier, EUWAKD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass t Cusuics 


DIRECTORS: 

Mugene Kelly, Ebenezer kK. wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Mish, George >. Hart, Charie~ Steriutiac i, 
Charles Seribuer, haward ©. thoyl, bhaward &. Voor, 
W. tockiill Potts, August Belmont, iichara Dela- 
» Francis &. Appleton Joun Jacob Astor. 





$50.00 MOKTOAGE, 10 A KAR 6 
CEN *. ate BONDS 
ewes dby Paruers’ thigh Line Canal aud Reservoir 
Oo ‘Ths Company is one of the Oldest ireigating 
coumpibies lu Codurado, property valued at over tow 
O4), bits no indeovediess otter Laan these bonds. bor 
full tuforimacion adure 
Deuver ust & safe Deposit Co, ve ustee, 
L206 sevent. ’ 
or roo 2 


Ist 
ea 











De seiiat your mone ¥y in Saviligs tanks 
at £ to Dper cent tuterest¢ We can 
low it for you on Real kstave Security 


utLGto?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
cKO. IL VAUL. Omaha, Neb... U.S. A, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World's Fairshould study Chie 
cago, its history aud the conditions which made at 
Lhe most Duenwmenal city tu the work. The same 
conditions exist at MPuteth, aoa ia many tues of 
business it is already Chicag>s only rival. Ib basa 
larger tributary coueactry, wuich is rapldly develop 
ing. While west dont tail to visit Patach witha 
View Of lav sting, ds yOu Cun inake Ib tae most prosti- 
able trip os your se, Callou or write to 


C.K. LOVETT & CO, 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
Or 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROUTITERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N.Y, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on linproved city property with insured titles, 
secured by lirst mcurtigage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference: 1 National Pr ark k Bank, New York. 


U NEE: 4 invirtiaus LUANS, 
Absol lulesy secure, avertarst ay 

O ws semiannually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 











loans. Highest refere en. Address 
FRANK 5, MAMILTON, Rain newsn, Pasa 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Eeultabie Bailding. pe nver,. Colo, 
HIGH SS INVESTME SE. SITIES, 
We oder — and permanent ‘iv ldend pay tng gold 
mining stocks. and specatative devel spmert mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount iuvested and 
promising large prodtein divideads and increased 











valwes in corpurations contruiled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 











United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or exccuLor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 
hxecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOUN A. 





STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 5, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENNEY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

LDWAKD COUPEh, 

! BAYARD CUTTING, 
WALLER PHELPS, |\CHAULES 5. SMIIA, 
DD. “WILLIS JAMES, |WILLtam HOCK EFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, | ALEX. hb. OnR, B’Klyn, 
MEMABTUSE OWNING, Alb’ny| WiLLIAM H. Macy, JR, 
JOHN HAKSEN KHOauns, |W. Lb. SLUANK, 
ANSON PHELPS STUKES, (GUSTAV H., SCHWAB, 
GEORGE LLIss, | FRANK LYMAN, b‘klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GHORGE F, ViETOR, 
Ws. -_ WALDUKF ASTOR, JAMES DT DTILLMAN, 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


DANIEL b. Loup, 
Ss oF : 








11 WALL 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Eachange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence, 


gg EPORT @ oF TRE CONDITION OF THE 

fetches PAC UANGH NATIONAL BANK, 
ut New York, int .. ak te of New York, at the cluse of 
business, Uctuver Jd,, 18J5: 

KMESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts........-.- 
Overdrafts, secured and uusccured, 
United States bouds to secure circulation 
SLUCKS, HECULITIOS, CTC.....00- 0000+ coe.ceces 


$16,251,157 84 
14,87 97 
2,500,000 00 
“49,500 62 














vue trom otner Natiouas DAUAS.......... 108, 65 
Due from State banks wud bikers....... 410,005 66 
Hanking house, furniture aad atures... SH)00U OU 
Otuer real es. ate aud mo. tgases owned,.. 24,186 77 
Pre aidiis ON Ud. DOM... eee cece eee ees ° 250) (wu OO 
Checks and other cash 

[FEMS svevcece Sagi a8 $339,931 15 
exci iit tor 

ious ee 8,621,855 95 
Bills of othe r banks.........4 W975 UU 
OMEED |. pes vkweuessos 2,146) fe) 





Leyal-tender notes... 
United suattes certificates of 
deposit tor begat Leaders... 
Clearing —— certilicutes 
ao haud.... Sveseves saves 


1,052,597 WW 

710,009 00 

739.000 WO 
9,333,757 96 


Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 


(> per cent. of circulation)...............- 111,501 00 
Dee from U. 5. Teeusurer (other than 5 
per cent, redemption fund)............4+ 60,000 00 
MR ccncssonsecnsebibcesse pbhaeolaneeteus BIL T 28S 87 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital Cock Mata 100... 0000000800s0000060000 $5,000,000 00 


Surplus fund......... 

Unaivided protiis. 

National baud notes outstanding. 

SEER INE RIED 6.0 scccccesecenceccessesees 

Individual deposits subject 
to Checa........+ 

Demand cert 


2,0 0,000 00 
449,159 TU 
un 









" 14,344 50 
$15,873,573 83 





ON EE EE a 89,622 87 
Cortidesd Checas..... 00200000 O62,uU9) 3d 
Due to other National 
EPEAT ELL AON 3,731,639 62 
Due to State banks and 
NIG sos ccuntonsavesscene 1,950,629 50 
——————— 920,610,561 1% 
Clearing House certificates. ...... peubees Lutiuw ) W 


| eer Tr rrr 
STATE Of New Youu, COUNTY OF } 
1, MOWAKWY BUitNS, Cash.er Of th 
bauk, do solemniy swear that tac above statement is 
true, to the best of iny Knowleage and belief. 
Wow Au URN, Cashier, 
Subscribe | and sworn to ae wi this Wta aay of 
Octover, 155, BeNnNerl, 
Notary pubis * “cien" 3 County. 
Certificate (led in New york Co, 


Correct—Attest: ’ P - 
DUMONT CLARKE, 
AUSLIN CUMIN, 





( Directors. 


J. Kk. MAX Wilt, ; 
li yEPORT OK THE CONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 


New Yoru, at New Yorn, ia tne 
at tne close of business, Uc.uober 
KESOURCES 
Codnn and GIsNOUNUS......00000000s0000c0s8000% 
Overdraits, secured ahd unsecured . 
U.S. bonds tu sccure CIPCULAalion,........ 
Ciearing tuuse cerctlcates, vboer Danks 
STOCKS, SCCUPILIES, CLC... cc rcccccccccccecces 
Due from otber National banks, ..... ... 
Due from state banks aud bankers...... 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing douse 


scate of New York, 
SA, 184d = 


















Hulls of other banks... 21,065 U0 
Fractional paper cur 
SUN ndch eu dectebunseebaasesenssa00 tviwesse 630 50 
Specie... LOLS.851 09 
Leyal- te nder note isees t4U,484 UO 
Redemption fund with U i 
per coal, Of CIrCUlatiOn).......0. cece eeees 13,500 ad 
Rss weshnsesccuberenesstesséneunesssaeus #5, 123, 0. ] ” 
e LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in... ........ $300,000 00 






Surplus Re 
Unaivided proiits 
National bank notes 01 He ATK ling. 
Individual deposits subject 


5UU.000 OD 
43,422 25 





218.5 i rm 


SIE cecGurusiubsconsesks $1,924,735 97 
Demand certificates of do- 
posit. 57,469 35 


Certided checks...... 
Cashier's checks oubtstand- 
DR sabekecs sunsssnnessseuusee 


46,7ul 54 








i) Te ee ee ery $5. 
STATE OF sy w York«K, COUNTY or New You, 84. 

1, JO3. 5S. CASH, ¢ haShior of the above-named bank, 
do sole tat sWeartuat the above statameat is true 
to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 

J. 5S. CASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed — sworn to before “ig? an 7th day of 
Ocvover, 1893 Jos. TAULUM, 

ABS Public, 


12 U8 4 





Correct—Attest 
Gov. MONTAGUE } 
He x RY A, AU eLBU [, > Directors. 
G. SHERMAN ) 








_ DIVIDENDS. — 


THE EDISON, EL EL ~ a te ILLU UMINATING COM- 
piv ibe att ‘Nos 34. 
V YORK, September 30th, 1893, 

A$ Qu ARTY RL 4 “DIVIDE ND OF ONE AND ONE- 

ALF (1) PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
fs nah has been declared, payable November 
Ist, 1843, 10 stock helders of record at 12 M.,on Satur- 
day, the HTH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1893, at which time 
the’ transfer books will be closed, to be reopened 
NOVEMBER 2p, at 10 A. M. 





JOxs, WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


ee, 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET s0UND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front, 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ce es a Cone equal to Pennsylvania, Lron, Silver 

ead, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries cf 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable tn. 
formation Can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES, 


8 Per Ceot. Kirst Mertgages a Specialty, 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn, 


READING NOTICES. 


T HE Yost Writing Machine ts the outcome of many 
Jear-’ thoughtand study by one of the early inventors 
of writing machines. ‘bbe keyboord of the Yost has 
the capital Icetiers, the small letters and aumerals, 
Owing to the quicker release ana rapid response of 
the carriave, great rapicity is secureo for it. The 
inking of the Yost is done trom a pad which will out. 
last from six toa dozen riobous and prints with per. 
fect evenness Lo the inst. Itis claimed f'r the Yost 
Writing Machine tn.t “ it does the best work, does it 
for the longest time, «at the highe St rate Of speeu and 
at the least outlay for repairs.” Many ciergymen 
now use writing m-chines and find tiat, afver ‘short 
practice, itis far easier tw Compose and write their 
sermous on @ machine than in the olu way, and read. 
ing them is certainly muc h easier. 

1¢ Yost Wriing dachine ©o., 7) and 73 Broadway, 
willtake pleasure in sending tueir illustrated price 
list to any aduress. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


NEXT to the World’s Fair, all our foreign friends 
want tosee Niagara rails, and in the minds of many 
Niagara Fa'ls is placed first. Oneort the first ques. 
tions they as« an American either at home or abroad 
is about Niagara, but to many of us Niagura Falis ts 
too near, Were tt ou toe other side of the worla, 
thousands of American globe trotters would hasten 
there, who pass it by now because they can go there 
any ume. 

The Michigan Central has made it, perhaps, too 
easy of access, for its througnu trains from New York 
and Boston tun airectly by and in full view of tne 
vreat cataract, and those passing by daylizht stop 
five minutes for passengers to view the Falls. The 
wise traveler, however, will stopover there as long as 
his time wiil permit to view tne beauties and the 
grandeur of the fails under different aspects and 
from ditferent poluts of view. ‘The tonger be stops 
the more he will tind torepay him for whatever ex- 
penditure of time and money he incurs.—Adr, 








‘DikD. 


CHANDLER.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., at the home of 
her daughter, Wrs. Sarul 3. Conklin, on Thursday, 
October 12th, '803, Mury, widow of James 8, Chandler, 
in her 87th year. 


Shen, 
“ontaadlc Ke Co 


LYONS SILK AND WOOL 
PABRIGH. 


Veloutine, Bengaline, 

Cotele, Armure. 
FANCY ARMURE, COTELINE 
BARRE effects in FALL 
Colorings, specially prepared for 
VELVET and SATIN TRIM- 
MINGS and COMBINATIONS. 


SILK AND WOOL 
COATING FABRICS. 


Froodovus y A 19th é 


NEW YORK, 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 




















made from this muslin are for 


Skirts 


sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 





ers; also the muslin in of 41, and 45 


inch widths. 
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SALE OF DRESS GOODS 
in Basement Section. 


Beginning Monday morning. a special sale 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
Some of the values: 

110 pieces Needle-stripe Cheviots, dark 
rede, blues, browns. and mode shades at 40 
cents per yard, 

120 pieces all-wool Winter Mixtures, in 
small checks, stripes, and mottled effects, 
choice new goods, at 50 cents per yard. 

100 pieces 44-inch Herring-bone Tweeds, 
strictly all wool and formerly $1.00 per 
yard, reduced to 50 cents, 

Special tables in basement-center filled 
with real bargains in Broadcloths, Ladies’ 
(loths, odd lengths of imported Novelties, 
gay plaids, and remnants of fine goods from 
upper floors. 

It is unlikely that as good values can be 
again secured this s°ason, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & To. 
100 Pieces 
FINE WILTON CARPETS 


(Standard Quality), 


$1 = per yard. 


Regular Price, $2.50. 


VELVET CARPETS, 


7 cents. 
Reduced trom $1.25. 


Oriental Rugs, 
Khiva and Cashmere, 


° 
suitable for Reception, Dining Rooms 








and Oflices, 


Anatolian Mats 


$250 to $6. 


Parquet Flooring, best 
workmanship guaranteed 
at lowest prices. 





Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK, 





| 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


Direct attention to their 


Misses’ 


and 


Children’s 
Department, 


in which they 
are showing the 
latest designs in 


House Dresses 
made from the 
Newest Materials 
and Trimmings; 
ALSO 
many novelties from which 
orders can be taken for 
Party and Dancing School 
Dresses. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 





(Look for this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL. 
935 Broadway. cor, 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 


DeGraaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


(Running through to 48 W,. 15th St.) 





HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 


EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE 


CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 


and ITALIAN FURNITURE, tor Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms, 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, ina thoroughly artistic und 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any taste or purse may be suited, 


_ SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Examine our assortments and prices, 


Any subscriber of Tue Inpzrenpent who would like to have a specimen 
Copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


D. Allmad & C0, Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


A Change in our FURNITURE MANAG E- 


MENT means a CHANGE IN PRICES. 


We propose to move our entire stock, and 
| in many instances we have clipped the prices 


50% and more. 
every piece of FURNITURE. 


You will find BARGAINS in 


tvery howse- 
| heeper in this city and vicinity, with no mat- 
ter how little money to expend, is interested 
in what we will offer to-morrow and the fol- 
Cloaks and Jackets, | lowing days. Such an opportunity may not 
Street, School and yccur again for years. 


This first announcement relates to nearly 
100 SUITS OF PARLOR FURNITURE, in 
various coverings, at the following prices: 


Suit, 3 preces, at §1OQ: reduced 
- Suit, 4 pieces, at  1OQO: reduced 
Suit, 8 pieces, at 120: reduced 
Suit, 3 pieces, at 50: reduced 


Suit, 3 
Suit, 3 
Suit, 3 


Suit, 2 


pieces, at * reduced 


pieces, at * reduced 
pleces, at reduced 


pieces, at * reduced 


Suit, 3 pieces, at 60: reduced 
Suit, 8 pieces, at 40: reduced 
Suit, 8 pieces, at 50: reduced 
Suit, 3 pieces, at 100; reduced 
Suit, 4 pieces, at 100; redaced 
Suit, 3 pieces, at  1@QQ>: reduced 
Suit, 8 pieces, at 1OQ> reduced 
Suit, 4 pieces, at QOO: reduced 
Suit, 8 pieces, at 100: reduced 


Suit, 3 pleces, at 


a 


100 reduced 


from 8153.50. 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


from 


176.00, 


185.50. 
110.00, 
118.50. 
107.50, 


77.00, 


129.00. 
91.00. 


54.00, 


110.00. 


150.00. 


137.00. 


169.00. 


205.00. 


284.50. 
182.00. 
95u.00. 


The only vestriction placed on this sale will 


be ** Goods Not Subject to Exchange.” 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 























‘\ Largest Assortment. 


( 333) 











jf Call and examine. 












































31 East Seventeenth Street, 


og BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Surpassing everything for beauty, durability and cleanliness. 
Superior Quality. 


Fine Bedding of every Description. 


Low Price. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receip 
of 2cent stamp. Mention this paper. 


WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD CO., 


UNION SQUARE, NORTH, 


New York, 
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JSusurance. 
REFORM IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


THERE are at present matters intimately 
connected with the future growth, success 
and well being of life insurance which de- 
mand prompt and decisive action. Signs 
are daily multiplying which point to the 
fact that certain reforms must receive 
the early attention of the managers of life 
companies. Policy holders are becoming 
more conversant with the prevailing meth- 
ods, and do not, to speak mildly, fully ap- 
preciate them. 

Assessment life insurance was born of a 
belief that the rates charged for insurance 
were too high ; and it seemed to its pro- 
moters that there was a fine opportunity 
to build up a large business by trading 
upon the credulity of people little conver- 
sant with life insurance plans, methods 
and costs; and many men who had been 
active in regular life insurance became in- 
terested in assessment associations as oflfi- 
cers and solicitors. When the assessment 
fad had been worked long enough to show 
its fallacy, and a large number of associa- 
tions had failed, their managers looked 

about for employment, and instituted the 
endowment orders, which proved of shorter 
life than the assessment associations. Now 
another movement is rapidly gaining 
ground—the organization of companies, 
on the level premium plan. The three out- 
breaks above designated have had as a 
reason for their existence the high 
premiums charged by the old companies 
and the large expense accounts. 

With the great expense incurred in the 
management of life insurance companies 
as now conducted, it isan open question 
whether rates are too high or not; it is 
more than probable that they are rot. 

But theexpense account of the life com- 
panies is, without doubt, in many cases 
greater than it should be. It is so now 
because of the intense competition ex- 
isting between the companies and be- 
cause of the desire of each of the great 
companies to lead all others in the amount 
of business transacted, 

The people during the past twelve 
months have learned a lesson in economy 
which they wiil not soon forget; and if 
their money is intrusted to the manage- 
ment of life insurance companies, they 
will make it plain to the managers of 
those companies that economy is as 
necessary in conducting them asin the 
personal living of the policy holders. The 
financial stringency and business depres- 
sion of the last twelve months have, in 
many cases, made it exceedingly difficult 
for policy holders to maintain their poli- 
cies: the public will certainly discrimi- 
nate from now on more sharply than 
ever before as to the company which ap- 
pears to practice the most economy and, 
in Consequence, is the best entitled to its 
confidence and support. 

Old policy holders have somewhat re- 
cently become acquainted with 
inside facts in regard to the manage- 
ment of the business which certain- 
ly displease them. It is a_ well- 
known fact that several millions of 
insurance is placed every year among a 
few of the leading companies and is car- 
ried by them for one year only. Itis then 
taken to another company with the same 
result,and after three or four years reaches 
the original Gompany and the same per- 
formance is gone through with. This brings 
up the matter of rebate ; one of the most 
flagrant violations of good business 
methods ever practiced by any financial 
or other institution, and one of the most 
unjust and detrimental to old policy hold- 
ers of any ever perpetrated. This several 
millions of insurance, to which we re- 
ferred above, is obtained by the agent 
throwing off, in many cases, all -or near- 
ly all of his first year’s commissions. 
The policy holder at the end of the year 
allows the policy to lapse and goes to an 
agent for another company and repeats 
the operation, and so on until he comes 
back to the first one, and begins on the 
second round. Rebate has now become 
s0 common that a would-be insurer who 
is posted would no more think of paying 
his first year’s premium in full than of 
taking one hundred times more insurance 


some 














than he could possibly pay for. He would 
consider himself extremely foolish. It 
would be looked upon by him as throwing 
away money. 

Now the question comes up, What is to 
be done with rebaters? There is a law on 
the statute books of many of the States 
providing a penalty for its practice. That 
law is, of course, a dead letter, as neither 
party granting or receiving a_ rebate 
would render himself particeps crimi- 
nis. If it comes to the knowledge of the 
officers of the company, it is possible they 
may frown slightly ; but they accept the 
risk all the same. The remedy, we be- 
lieve, lies entirely in the hands of the 
officers of the companies. They can 
make it very well understood that no re- 
bates shall be allowed on any business 
brought to them by their agents, and 
methods can be employed by which re- 
bate shall very soon become a thing of the 
past. 

The Northwestern has taken a decided 
and commendable stand on this subject, 
and will not countenance or allow any re- 
bating. President McCall, of the New 
York Life, has spoken very strongly on 
the same subject. The presidents of sev- 
eral companies have been heard from on 
the subject ; but talk without actioa will 
accomplish nothing. It is absolutely 
necessary that while there should be some 
talk there should be a great deal of action. 
The evil can be stopped, and it can be 
stopped by the officials. Presidents of com- 
panies can say to theiragents, in language 
which cannot be misunderstood: ‘‘ Rebat- 
ing by the agents of this company must 
stop from this date henceforth,” and fol- 
low this up by seeing that it is stopped. 
Who is the president who will state: 
“As for me and my company, no more 
rebate’? Agreements between c¢ompa- 
nies are useless. 

With, therefore, a diminution of ex- 
pense, following the absolute abolish- 
ment of the rebate system, the old policy 
holder would receive better results, a 
healthier and better career would be en- 
tered upon by the companies, and the in- 
stitution of fictitious, misleading and 
fraudulent associations and plans of in- 
surance would be eliminated and stopped. 


A SHINING SAMPLE. 





WE suppose the following extract from 
an editorial article headed *: Greed of In- 
surance Societies” may be reckoned worth 
reading : 

** There are a few facts connected with in- 
surance methods that it may not be found 
unprofitable to dwellupon. The first docu- 
meuts available on life statistics and which 
cover the period from 18%8 to 1854 show that 
at that time the average length of life for 
man was thirty-nine years, and for women 
forty-one, whereas the tables from 1871 to 
1880 testify to an increase to forty-one years 
for men and to forty-four for women, Un- 
der the circumstances it is not surprising 
that life insurance companies should have 
accumulated the enormous wealth they are 
at the present day possessed of. Issuing 
their policies upon rates which fifty years 
ago netted them a likely profit, that income 
at the present time, with the decrease of 
death rate, is considerably enhanced. And 
when it is suggested to introduce the trolley 
system in our large cities, a syndicate im- 
mediately forms for the purpose of making 
known the increase in insurance rate that 
would ensue from the innovation. During 
all these years; while death rates have been 
continually decreasing, insurance societies 
have been satisfied with the existence of 
things, but let a small change be proposed 
which, were it to cause the death of one 
hundred people daily, would not bring the 
death rate within limits attained fifty years 
back, and immediately these wealthy com- 
panies create an uproar.and threaten to 
raise insurance rates. The trolley bill has 
been vetoed by New York’s Mayor, perhaps 
wisely, but the incident is not without its 
moral.”’ 


We regret to be unable to name the 
source to which this.should be credited, 
but the Weekly Underwriter (from which 
we take it) does not inform us, merely 
saying that it is clipped ‘from an ex- 
change” and deserves rescue from ob- 
livion. We concur in the opinion, and 
now aid in the rescue, albeit the clipping 
is ayear old. It sounds pessimistic and 
discouraging to say that foolishness and 
talking of matters as to which the talker 





is utterly ignorant are among the things 
immortal; but they are at least peren- 
nially new. The individual who writes a 
newspaper editorial so free from prejudice 
that he is unembarrassed by even a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the subject may 
perish, but that sort of writing endures 
by repetition, Here is a man who con- 
fuses life with fire insurance, when he 
talks about the ‘‘ deadly trolley”; but some 
metropolitan journals have done the same 
confusing. In denouncing life insurance 
companies for the enormous wealth they 
have accumulated and for their greed in 
general, this man only falls in with the 
usual line of newspaper talk, always as- 
sumed to be popular, of course. So he 
must find his claim to distinction in some- 
thing different and original, and he has 
it. He has found out that these greedy 
and money-gathering corporations have 
not been shrewd enough to invite, instead 
of discouraging, the best class of risks, to 
wit, females. He has also found out and 
uncovered the secret of the greedy com- 
panies, which charge now the rates they 
received half a century ago (before most 
of them came into existence), notwith- 
standing the mortality cost has materially 
increased. No other journal had _ this 
piece of news, and that mortality records 
began in 1838 is a still more remarkable 
piece of information, wrong by only about 
a century. 

A newspaper—large or small, good or 
bad—is a speaking trumpet. Using it, 
the plain citizen who is only one when 
he gives his opinions verbally in his turn 
enlarges his number of hearers and ob- 
tains a factitious importance by the im- 
personal ‘“‘ we.” And the general way of 
all of us is to take on trust whatever is 
found ‘‘in the paper,” unless it is unusu- 
ally incredible or is something we do not 
want to believe, or unless it happens to 
be something the contrary of which we 
know. Probably no reader of the un- 
known journal which produced this pre- 
cious bit of misinformation, not much 
nearer the truth than was Mark Twain's 
burlesque agricultural editorial written 
by the know.-all novice, saw anything 
questionable about it; it was ‘in print” 
and that was enough, 

Considering the treatment insurance 
receives at the hands of newspapers in 
general, the only wonder is that legisla- 
tion has not brought the companies to a 
position where they must choose between 
rebellion and suppression. 


> 
> 


THE so-called American Mutual Relief 
Association—the name would ordinarily 
suggest life insurance or sick benefits as 
the professed object, but the concern 
seems to have been one of the endow- 
ment sort—was one started under license 
given by the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. It has came to grief (in com- 
mon parlance) and by the collapse of 
schemes of this sort brief has literally 
come to many greedy and credulous citi- 
zens of Massachusetts. But Commisioner 
Merrill has made special mention of this 
particular concern, for the books which 
were turned over to the receiver show 
mutilation, so that Mr. Merrill is satisfied 
by examination of them that they are not 
the original books but have been gotten 
up for the purpose. He says to the Su- 
preme Court, in transmitting the receiver's 
report: ° 





“In no one of the endowment corporations 
whose affairs have been subject to critical 
examination, have matters apparently been 
carried on with more utter disregard of the 
provisions of the law and common honesty 
thaninthis. The forcing ofan additional 
assessment while the bill was pending its 
passage in the Legislature to wind up this 
corporation evidently had the desired effect, 
causing all of the certificate holders except 
seven directly interested in the manage- 
ment of the corporation to be frozen out. 
The officers then, in utter disregard of the 
law, coolly appropriated to themselves the 
money in the reserve fund, and declared 
this portion of their business closed, claimed 
that they destroyed all vouchers, books and 
papers, and are now attempting to further 
prey upon the public through the death 
and disability branch of the concern’s busi- 
ness. It would certainly appear that the 
Receiver should be instructed to make im- 
mediate demand upon the persons who 
received this money forthe return of the 
same to him, and I respectfully suggest 
that the sanction of the court should not be 
given to the further transaction of any class 
orkind of business whatever of said cor- 
poration.’ 





——— 
——— 


This illustrates very well—what we have 
often pointed out—that these schemes are 
gotten up for the benefit of the promoterg 
and their immediate circle of relatives and 
friends, who recure the ** mutual ” benefit, 
If there are ‘‘ bonds” to be paid off seria. 
tim, the earliest maturing bonds are aj. 
ways held by these inner-circle persons, 
who pocket the contributions of the dupes, 
The dupes get the experience and its les. 
son. 





INSURANCE. — 


1851. 1893, 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MABS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—i*rom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 
Address as 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City, 


1850. 1893, 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


President 
otcecnsoncesccOCreCaeD 
A. WHELLWRKIGHT..... Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN 
ARTHUR CG, oe , 
JOHN P. MUNN......ccccves covccccvceed Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO, G, WILLIAM Pres. Chem, National Bank 
JULIUS CATLIN Dry Goods 
JOHN J. aes Builder 
Eh. H. PERKINS, JR., . 
, Vres. Importers’? and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
The two most popular plans of LIeK INSURANCE 
are the CON TINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of th- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTEKED IN- 
‘OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the tnsurea may be used as 
COLLATERAL SLUURIT Y FORK A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring torepresent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. 5. GA FENfLY, Super- 
intendeut of Agencies at Home Office 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PexN MutuaL Lire, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J.B. PIERCK, Secretary and Treasurer: 
Ameri- 

can 

FIRE 
Insur- 

ance 
Company. 
Vhiladelphia ! 
EIGHTY-THIKD ANNUAL STATEMENT so 0 

Cash capital 
Meserve .or reinsurance and all other 2,541,873 61 


RUMI osnccnccscesncses ssecsersen 0eeensee® 6 
Surplus over all Liabilities 141,48 


g.302 47 
TOTAL ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1893, $3,183- 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMEKY, President. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 





MEME EDC.. 2s Giercie pierre Ke midieiore iG eal vlainie ot esas awe $12,531,016 75 / 
Btocks:@NG BONS: 0.0... 6 osscevcceseccvessceecsseees 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages...............cccceeeceeceeees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals.................e0eeeee 3,916,000 00 
BPGIIIOBIAR 5 56s 5.5 6 0:050:0:ce eels eset oc sodesiveeed> 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. . 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 8,865,275 37 
RUSE SE AIRORES So :5155.010sioieievoinle's ¢(6-iateieve(ssiexe:oreiois%s-elore%e ; $137,499 198 99 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies......... .++$119,075,888 00 
SOY 72 C11) LCT” a a ne 1,618,862 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.................. 5.00 $120,694,250 89 





SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 








Total Premium Income............ are Tvaleisves Nelalovelovacaters $25,040,118 93 
Interest, Rents, ete.............. risletcistetate Sabicea es ..--- 5,896,476 90 
TOTAT, TIHGOMIB, 65 occccccccsccessccsscccsc asec $30,936,590 83 
MSRBEB PAI 6:0 ,455;010ie:0:s\0rs:orsre)esesiie'ereloreis: steve eistal tcteeterorolenerere $7,896,589 29 
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Od and Ioung. 
UNSUNG. 


BY WALTER H, JEWETT, 

As deep from sight are bidden 
The jewels that are best, 

So the poet’s dearest treasures 
Are bidden in his breast ; 

And tho fuli sweet his measure, 
Ile is a burp unstrung ; 

For of his soul’s rare music 
Tue best is left unsung. 


Perhaps too vague its meaning, 
Perhaps too short its stay 
To catch the subtle beauty 
Of the ethereal lay : 
For, how-oever sweetly 
The poet’s voice bas rung, 
Far better in his bosom 
Are songs that lie unsung. 


And so are all men poets, 
For in each heart a string, 
When rizhtly touched, full sweetly 
With melody will ring: 
And in each soul, however 
Di-cor lant be the tongue, 
Are strains of rarest beauty 
That ever lie unsung. 


Methinks this sweet soul-music, 
‘Tvo low for mortal ears, 
May bea faint, far echo 
Wafted from higher spheres 
Unclouded realms elysian, 
Feom whose bright shores has sprung 
The 
That bere must lie unsung. 


melody barmonious 


‘MICAGO, ILL. 
a eee 


THE WAR WIDOW. 
Il, 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


ror and patient a man, Si 
Hummaston himself rather vehe- 
mently during the milking. It was hot- 
ter in the barn than it was outside in the 
sun, and the stifling air swarmed with 


80 good 


bore 


flies, which seemed perversely to follow 
Si from 
One beast put her Loof square in his pail, 


stall to stall and settle on his cow, 


and another refused altogether to * give 
_ down,” while the rest kept up a tireless 
slapping and swishing of their tails very 
hard to bear, ever if one had the help of 
profanity. Marcellus and I listened care- 
fully to hear bim at last provoked tu an 
but the he uttered, 
even when the cows stepped in the milk, 
which Marcel- 


oath ; worst thing 


was ** Dum your buttons 1” 
lus said might conceivably be investigated 
by a church committee, but was hardly 
out-and-out sw“ earing, 

I remember Sis groans and objurga- 
tions, his querulous ** Hyst there, will 
ye! 


!” his hypocritical ** So-boss ! ” 
his 


80-boss ! 
despondent, **They never will give 


down for me!” because presently there 
was crossed upon this woof of peevish 
impatience the web of a curious Conversa- 
tion. 

Si had been so slow in his headway 
against flapping tails and restive hoofs, 
that before he had got up to the end of 
the row Aunt Em had fiuished her side. 
She brought over her stool and pail, and 
seated herself at the next cow to Hum- 
lor a littke one heard only the 
resonant din of the stout streams against 


maston’s, 


the tin; then, as the bottom was covered, 
there came the plowing plash of milk on 
milk, and Si coudd hear himself talk. 

**S’pose you know S'reny’s come, ‘long 
with your father?’ he remarked, ingrati- 
atingly. 

**T saw em drive in,” replied Em. 

* Whoa! Hyst there! Hol’ still, can’t 
ye!—I didu’t know if you quite made 
out who they were you was scootin’ ‘long 
so fast. They ain’t—Whoa there !—they 
ain’t nothin’ the matter “*twixt you and 
her, is they >” . 

I don’t know as there is !” said Em, curt- 
ly. ** The world’s big enough for both 
of us; we ain’t no call to bunk into each 
other.” 

**No, of course—Now you stop it !—but 
it looked kind o’ cur’ous to me, your pikin’ 
off like that, without waitin’ to say * how- 
do-do.’ Of course, I never had no rela- 
tions by marriage that was stuck-up at all, 
or looked down on me—Stiddy there, 
now !—but 1 guess I cau reelize pretty 





much how you feel about it. 
deal of a hand at that. It’s what they 
call imagination. It’s a gift, you know, 
like good looks, or preachin’, or the knack 
o’ makin’ money. But you can’t help 
what you’re born with, can you? Vd 
been a heap better off if my gift ’d be’n in 
some other direction; but as I tell ’em, it 
ain’t my fault. And my imagination— 
Hi there! git over, will ye!—it’s down- 
right cur’ous sometimes, how it works. 
Now I could tell, you see, that you’n S'reny 
didn't pull together. I s’pose she never 
writ a line to you, when your husban’ 
was killed 7” 

‘““Why should she?’ demanded Em. 
‘*We never did correspond. What'd be 
the sense of beginning then?’ She minds 
her affairs, ‘n’ lL mind mine. Who wanted 
her to write?” 

“Oh, of course not, said Si, lightly. 
*Prob'ly you'll git along better together, 
tho, now that you'll see more of one anoth- 
er. I spose S‘reny’s figurin’ on stayin’ 
here right along now, her ’u’ her little 
girl. Well, ivll be nice for the old folks 
to have somebody they're foud of. They 
jest worshiped the ground Alvy walked 
ou; an’ I s’pose they won’t be anythin’ in 
this wide world too good for that little 
girl of his, Le’s see, she must be comin’ 
on three now, ain’t she?” 

“1 don’t know anything about her! 
snapped Aunt Em, with emphasis. 

‘Of course, iv’s natural the old folks 
should feel so—she bein’ Alvy’s child. I 
hain’t noticed anythin’ special, but does 
it—Well, | swar! Hyst there !—does it 
seem to you that they’re as good to Mar- 
cellus, quite, as they used to be? I don’t 
hear ’em sayin’ nothin’ about his goin’ to 
school next winter.” 

Aunt Em said nothing, too, but milked 
doggedly on, Si told her about the thick- 
ness and profusion of Serena’s mourning, 
guardedly hinted at the injustice done 
him by not allowing him to go to the red 
barn with the others, speculated on the 
likelihood of the Wadsworths’ contributing 
to their daughter's support, and generally 
extibited bis interestin the family through 
a monolog which finished only with the 
milking ; but Aunt Em made no response 
whatever. 

When the last pails had been emptied 
into the big cans at the door—Marcellus 
aud I had let the cows out one by one into 
the yard, as their individual share in the 
milking ended—Si and Km saw old Ar- 
phaxad wending his way across from the 
house to the red barn, He was more bent 
than ever, but he walked with a slowness 
which seemed born of reluctance even 
more than of infirmity. 

* Well, now,” mused Si, aloud, Broth- 
er Turnbull an’ me’s be’n friends for a 
good long spell. I don’t believe he'd be 
mad if I cut over now to the red barn too, 
secin’ the milkin’s all out of the way. Of 
course I don’t want to do what ain’t right ; 
what d’you think now, Em, 
Think it ’ud rile him ?”’ 

* 1 don’t know anything about it!” my 
aunt replied, with increased vigor of em- 
phasis. ‘* But for the land sake, go some- 
where! Don’t hang around bothering me. 
I got enough else to think of besides your 
everlasting cackle.” 

Thus rebutfed, Si meandered sadly into 
the cow yard, shaking his head as he 
came. Seeing us seated on an upturned 
plow over by the fence, from which point 
we had a perfect view of the red barn, he 
suuntered toward us, and, halting at our 
side, looked to see if there was room enough 
for him to sit But Marcellus, in 
quite a casual way, remarked: ‘Oh, 
wheeled the milk over to the house al- 
ready, Si?” and at this the doleful man 
lounged off again in new despondency, 
got out the wheelbarrow, and, with osten- 
tatious groans of travail, hoisted a can 
upon it, and started off. 

**He’s takin’ advantage of Arphaxad’s 
bein’ so worked up to play ‘ole soldier? 
on him,” said Marcellus. ‘All of us have 
to watch him the whole time, to keep him 
from squattin’ down somewhere. I told 
him this afternoon °t if there had to be 
any settin’ around under the bushes an’ 
cryin’, the fam’ly ’d do it.” 

We talked in hushed tones, as we sat 
there watching the shut doors of the red 
barn, in boyish conjecture about what was 


I’m a good 


honest ? 


also. 





going on behind them. I recall much of 
this talk with curious distinctness, but, 
candidly, it jars now upon my maturer 
nerves, The individual man jooks back 
upon bis childhood with much the same 
amused amazement that the race feels in 
contemplating the memorials of its own 
cave dwelling or bronze period. What 
strange savages we were! In those days 
Marcellus and I used to find our very 
highest delight in getting off on Thurs- 
days, and going over to Dave Bushnell’s 
slaughterhouse, to witness, with stony 
hearts, and from as close a coign of van- 
tage as mizht be, the slaying of some 
score of barnyard very 
thought of which now revolts our ;rowu- 
up minds, In the same way we sat there 
on the plow, and criticised old Arphaxad’s 
meannes3 in excluding-us from the red 
barn, where the men-folks were coming 
in final contact with the pride of the fam- 
ily. Some of the cows, wandering toward 
us, began to ‘*moo” with impatience for 
the pasture ; but Marcellus said there was 
no hurry. 

All at once we discovered that Aunt 
Em was standing a few yards away from 
us, on the other side of the fence. We 
could see her from where we sat by only 
turning a litthe—a motionless, stout, up- 
right figure, with a pail in her hand, and 
a sternly impassive look on her face. Se, 
too, had her gaze fixed upon the red barn, 
and, tho the declining sun was full in her 
eyes, reemed incapable of blinking, but 
just stared coldly straight ahead. 

Suddenly an unaccustomed voice fell 
upon our ears. Turning, we saw that a 
black-robed woman, with a black wrap of 
some sort about her head, had come up to 
where Aunt Km stood, and was at her 
shoulder. Marcellus nudged and 
whispered: **It’s S'reny. Look out for 
squalls !” and then we listened in intent 


animals—the 


silence. 

* Won't you speak to me at all, Eme- 
line?” we heard this new voice say. 

Aunt Em’s face, sharply ouulined in 
protile against the sky, never moved. 
Her lips were pressed into a single line, 
and she kept her eyes on the barn. 

“If there’s anything Uve done, tell 
me,” pursued the other. ‘tin such a 
time as this—when both our hearts are 
bleeding so, and—and every breath we 
draw is like a curse upon us—it doesn’t 
seem a fit time for us—for us to’— The 
voice falter d and broke, leaving the speech 
unfinished. 

Aunt Em kept silence so long that we 
fancied this appeal, too, had failed. Then 
abruptly, and without moving her head, 
she dropped a few words 
as it were over her shoulder, ‘‘If L had 
anything special to say, most likely I'd 
say it,” she remarked. 

We could hear the sigh that Serena 
drew. She lifted her shawled head, and 
for a moment seemed as if about to turn. 
Then she changed her mind, apparently, 
for she took astep nearer to the other, 


ungracious 


‘See here, Emeline,” she said, in a more 
confident tone. ** Nobody in the world 
knows better than I do how thoroughly 
good a woman you are, how you have 
done your duty, and more than your duty, 
by your parents and your brothers, and 
your little stepson, You have never 
spared yourself for them, day or night. I 
have said often to—to him who has gone— 
that I didn’t’ believe there was anywhere 
on earth a worthier or more devoted 
woman than you, his sister. And—now 
that he is gone—and we are both more 
sisters than ever in afiliction—why in 
Heaven’s name should you behave like 
this to me?” 

Aunt Em spoke more readily this time. 
*T don’t know as I’ve done anything to 
you,” she said, in defense, ‘I’ve just let 
you alone, that’s all. An’ that’s doin’ as 
I'd like to be done by.” Still she did not 
turn her head, or lift hersteady gaze from 
those closed doors. 

“Don’t let us split words,” entreated 
the other, venturing a thin, white hand 
upon Aunt Em’s shoulder, ‘* That isn’t 
the way we two ought to stand to each 
other. Why, you were friendly enough 
when I was here before. Can't it be the 
same agains What has happened to 
change it? Only to-day, on our way up 
here, I was speaking to your father about 


’ 





you, and my deep sympathy for you, 
and ”— 

Aunt Em wheeled likea flash! * Yes; 
‘np’ what did he say ? Come—don’t make 
upanything! Outwith it! What did he 
say?” She shook off the hand on her 
shoulder as she spoke. 

Gesture and voice and frowning vigor 
of mien were all so imperative and rough 
that they seemed to bewilder Serena. She 
too had turned now, so that I could see 
her wan and delicate face, framed in the 
laced festoons of black, like the fabulous 
countenance of ** Lady Inez” in my 
mother’s ** Albumin of Beauty.” She bent 
her brows in hurried thougbt, and began 
stammering, ** Well, he said—let’s see, he 
said ’— 

“Oh yes!” broke in Aunt Em, with 
raucous irony. ‘'I know well enough 
what he said! He said I was a good 
worker—that they’d never had to have a 
hired girl since | was big enough to wag a 
churn dash—an’ they wouldn’t know what 
to do without me. I know all that; I’ve 
heard it on an’ off for twenty years, 
What Vdlike to hear is—did he tell you 
that he went down South to bring back 
your husband, an’ that he never so much 
as give a thought to fetchio’ my husband, 
who was just as gooda man, and just as 
good a soldier, and died just as bravely as 
yours did? I'd like to know ; did he tell 
you that?” 

What could Serena do but shake her 
head, and bow it in silence before this bit- 
ter gale of words ? - 

“And tell me this, tov,’ Aunt En 
went on, lifting her harsh voice merci- 
lessly ; ** when you was settin’ there in 
church this forenoon, with the soldiers 
out, an’ the bells tolltin’, an’ all that, did 
he say, ‘This is some for Alvy, an’ some 
for Abel, who went to the War together, 
an’ was killed together, or within a month 
o’ one another? Did he say that, or look 
for one minute as if he thought it? Vil 
bet he didn’t !” 

Serena’s head sank lower still, and she 
put up, ina blinded sort of way, a little 
white handkerchief to her eyes. ‘ But 
why blame me ?” she asked, tremulously. 

Aunt Em heard her own voice so sel- 
dom that the sound of it now seemed to 
“Not” shouted. 
“Tvs like the Bible, One was taken an’ the 
other left. [Lt was always Alvy this an’ 
Alvy that, nothin’ for any one but Alvy, 
That was all right; nobody complained ; 
prov'ly he deserved it all; at any rate, we 
didn’t begrudge him any of it, while he 
was livin’. But there ought to be a limit, 
somewhere. When a man’s dead, he’s 
pretty much about on an equality with 
other dead men, one would think, But 
it ain't so. Oue man gets hunted after 
when he’s shot, an’ there’s a hundred dol- 
lars for embalmin’ him, an’ a journey 
after him, an’ bringin’ him home, an’ two 
big funerals, an’ crape for his widow 
that “d stand by itself. The ofher man— 
he can lay where he fell! Them that’s 
lookin’ for the first one are right close 
by; it aint more’a a few miles from the 
Wilderness to Cold Harbor—so Hi Tucker- 
man tells me, an’ he was all over the 
ground two years ago; but nobody looks 
for this other min! Ot, no! Nobody so 
much as remembers to think of hin! 
They ain’t no hundred dollars, no, not so 
muchas fifty cents for embalmin’ him! 
No—/ie could be shoveled in auy where, 
or maybe burned up when the woods got 
on fire that night, the night of the 6th, 
They ain’t no funeral for him; no bells 
tolled—unless it may be a cow-bell up in 
the pasture, that he hammered out him- 
self. An’ his widow can go around week- 
days an’ Sundays in her old calico dresses + 
nobody ever mentions the word * mournin’ 
crape’ to her, or asks her if she'd like to 
put on black. I s'pose they thought if 
they give me the money for some mourna- 
in’ ’'d buy candy with it instid !” 

With this climax of flamiag sarcasm 
Aunt Em stopped, her eyes aglow, her 
thick breast heaving in a flurry of breath- 
lessness. She had never talked so much 
or so fast before in her life, She swung 
the empty tin pail now defiautly at her 


intoxicate her. she 


| side, to hide the fact that her arms were 


shaking with excitement. Every instant 


‘it looked as if she was going to begia 
' again. 
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Serena had taken the handkerchief 
down from her eyes, and held her arms 
stiff and straight by her side. Her chin 
seemed to have grown longer or to be 
thrust forward more. When she spoke it 
was in a colder voice, almost mincing in 
the way it cut off the words. 

“All this is not my doing,” she said. 
“T am to blame for nothing of it. AsI 
tried to tell you, I sympathize deeply 
with your grief; but grief ought to make 
people at least fair, even if it cannot make 
them gentle and soften their hearts. 1 
shall trouble you with no more offers of 
friendship. I—I think I will go back to 
the house now—to my little girl.” 

Even as she spoke there came from the 
direction of the red barn a shrill, creak- 
ing noise which we all knew. At the 
sound Marcellus and I stood up, and Se- 
rena forgot her intention to go away. The 
barn doors, yelping as they moved on 
their dry rollers, had heen pushed wide 
open. 


The first one to emerge from the barn 
was Hi Tuckerman. He started to make 
for the house, but when he caught sight 
of our group Came running toward us at 
the top of his speed, uttering incoherent 
shouts as he advanced, and waving his 
arms excitedly, It was apparent that 
something out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

We were but little the wiser as to this 
something when Hi had come to a halt be- 
fore us and was pouring outa volley of ex- 
planations, accompanied by earnest gri- 
maces and strenuous gestures. Even Mar- 
cellus could make next to nothing of what 
he was trying to convey ; but Aunt Em, 
strangely enough, seemed to understand 
him. Still slightly trembling, and with a 
little occasional catch in her breath, she 
bent an intent scrutiny upon Hi, and nod- 
ded comprehendingly from time to time, 
with encouraging exclamations—*: He 
did, eh?” ‘Is that so?” and *T expected 
as much!’ Listening and watching, I 
formed the uncharitable conviction that 
she did not really understand Hi at all, 
but was only pretending to do so in order 
to the further harrow Serena’s feelings. 

Doubtless I was wrong, for presently 
she turned with an effort. to her sister-in- 
law, and remarked: * P’raps you don’t 
quite follow what he’s sayin’ ?” 

“Not a word,” said Serena, eagerly. 
“Tell me please—Emeline !” 

Aunt Em seemed to hesitate. ‘* He was 
shot through the mouth at Gaines’ Mills, 
you know—that’s right near Cold Harbor 
and—the Wilderness,” she said, obvi- 
ously making talk, 

* That isn’t what he’s saying,” broke in 
Serena. ** What is it, Emeline?” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, after an 
instaut’s pause, “if you want to know— 
he says thatain’t Alvy at all that they’ve 
got there in the barn.” 

Serena turned swiftly, so that we could 
not see her face. 

“He says it’s some strange man,” con- 
tinued Em, ‘‘a yaller-headed man, all 
packed an’ stuffed with charcoal so’t his 
own mother wouldn’t know him. Who 
itis nobody knows ; but it ain’t Alvy.” 

“They're a pack of robbers ’n’ swin- 
ders!” cried old Arphaxad Loomis, shak- 
ing his long gray beard with wrath. 

Ite had come up without our noticing 
his approach, so rapt had been our ab- 
sorption in the strange discovery reported 
by Hi Tuckerman, Behind him straggled 
the boys and the hired men, whom Si 
Hummaston had scurried across from the 
house to join. Noone saidanything now, 
but tacitly deferred to the old man’s prin- 
cipal right to speak. It was a relief to 
hear that terrible silence of his broken at 
all. 

“They ought to be all hung!” he cried, 
Ina voice to which the excess of passion 
over physical strength gave a melancholy 
quaver, “ T paid ’ein what they asked— 
they took a hundred dollars o’ my money 
—.n’ they ain’t sent me him at aM! There 
I went, at my age, allthroughthe Wilder. 
hess, almost clear to Cold Harbor, an’ 
that, too, gittin’ up from a sick bed in 
Washington, and then huntin’ for the box 
at New York an’ Albany an’ all the way 
back, an’ holdin’ a funeral over it only 
this very day ; an’ here it ain’t him at all! 





Pll have the law on’em ’tho, if it costs the 
last cent I’ve got in the world !” 

Poor old man! These weeks of crush- 
ing grief and strain had fairly broken him 
down. We listened to his fierce outpour- 
ings with sympathetic silence, almost 
thankful that he had left strength and vi- 
tality enough still to get angry and shout. 
He had been alwaysa hard and gusty man ; 
we felt by instinct, suppose, that his best 
chance of weathering this terrible month 
of storm was to batter his way furiously 
through it, in a rage with everything and 
everybody. 

“If there’s any jestice in the land,” put 
in Si Hummaston, ‘‘you’d ought to git 
your hundred dollars back. 1 shouldn’t 
wonder if you could, too, if you sued ’em 
afore a jestice that knew you.” 

“Why, the man’s a fool!” burst forth 
Arphaxed, turning toward him witha 
snort, ‘‘I don’t want the hundred dol- 
lars—I wouldn’t ’a’ begrudged a thousand 
—if only they'd dealt honestly by me. 1 
paid ’em their own figure, without beatin’ 
’em down a penny. If it'd be’n double, 
I'd ‘a’ paid it. What J wanted was my 
boy! Itain’tso much their cheatin’ me 
I mind, either, if it'd be’n about anything 
else. Buttothink of Alvy—my boy—after 
all the trouble I took, an’ the journey, an’ 
my sickness there among strangers—to 
think that after it all he’s buried down 
there, no one knows where, p’raps in some 
trench with private soldiers, shoveled in 
anyhow. Oh-h! they ought to be hung !” 

The two women had stood motionless, 
with their gaze on the grass. Aunt Em 
lifted her head at this. 

‘Ifa place is good enough for private 
soldiers to be buried in,” she said, vehe- 
mently,‘it’s good enough for the best man 
in the Army. On Resurrection Day, do 
you think them with shoulder-straps ‘Il 
be called fust an’ given all the front 
| reckon the men that carried a 
musket are every whit as good, there in 
their trench, as them that wore swords. 
They gave their lives as much as the 
others did; an’ the best men that ever 
stepped couldn't do no more.” 

Old Arphaxad bent upon her a long 
look. which had in it much surprise and 
some elements of Reflection 
seemed, however, to make him think be:- 
ter of an attack on Aunt Km. He went 
on, instead, with rambling exclamations 
to his auditors at large: 

‘Makin’? me the butt of the whole 
country !” he eried, ** There was that 
funeral to-day—with a parade an’ choir 
music an’ so on—an’ now it Il come out in 
the papers that it wasn’t Alvy at all ’t 1 
brought back with me—but only some 
stranger—by what you can make out 
from his clothes not even an oflicer at 
all. ltell you the war’s a jedgment on 
this country for its wickedness—for its 
cheati’ an’ robbin’ of honest men! There 
wa'n’t no sense in that battle at Cold 
Harbor anyway—every body admits that— 
it was murder and massacre in cold 
blood !—fifty thousand men mowed down, 
an’ nothin’ gained by it!an’ then not even 
to git my boy’s dead body back! I say 
hangin’s too good for em !” 


places ? 


menace, 


** Yes, Father,” said Myron, soothingly ; 
“but do you stick to what you said about 
the—the box’ Wouldn’t it look better ’°— 

‘© No!” shouted Arphaxad, with em- 
phasis. *‘* Let Dana do what I told him— 
take it down in the morning to the poor- 
master, and let him bury it where he 
likes. 1t’s no affair of mine. 
hands of it. 
held here.” 

It was 


I wash my 
There won't be any funeral 


then that Serena = spoke. 
Strangely enough, old Arphaxad had not 
seemed to notice her presence in our 
group; and his jaw visibly dropped as he 
beheld her now standing before him. He 
made a gesture signifying his disturbance 
at finding her among his hearers and 
would have spoken, but she held up her 
hand. 

‘“*Yes, I heard it all,” she said, in an- 
swer to his deprecatory movement. ‘I 
am glad I did. It has given me time to 
get over the shock of learning—our mis- 
take—-and it gives me the chance now to 
say something which I—I feel very keenly. 
The poor man you have brought home 
Was, you say, a private soldier, Well, 
isn’t this a geod time to remember that 


there was a private soldier who went out 
from this farm--belonging right to this 
family--and who as a private laid down 
his life as nobly as General Sedgwick, or 
General Wadsworth, or our dear Alva, or 
any one else? I never met Emeline’s hus- 
band, but Alva liked him and spoke to 
me often of him. Men who fall in the 
ranks don’t get identified, or brought 
home, but they deserve funerals as 
much as the others—just as much. 
Now this is my idea; let us feel that the 
chance which has* brought this poor 
stranger to us is God’s way of giving us a 
chance to remember and do honor to 
Abel Jones. Let him be buried in the 
family lot, up yonder, where we had 
thought tolay Alva, and let us do it rev- 
erently, in the rame of Emeline’s hus- 
band and my husband, and of all 
others who have fought and died 
for our country; and with sym- 
pathy in our hearts for the women who, 
somewhere in the North, are mourning, 
just as we mourn here, for the stranger 
there in the red barn.” 

Arphaxad had watched her intently. 
He nodded now, and blinked at the mois- 
ture gathering in his old eyes. ‘ I could 
eenamost ’a’ thought it was Alvy talkin’,” 
was what he said. Then he turned 
abiuptly; but we all koew, without 
further words, that what Serena had sug- 
gested was to be done. 

The men-folk, wondering, doubtless, 
much among themselves, moved slowly off 
toward the house or the cow-barns, leaving 
the two women alone. <A minute of 
silence passed before we saw Serena creep 
gently up to Aunt Em’s side and lay the 
thin white hand upon her shoulder, This 
time it was not shaken off, but stretched 
itself forward, little by little, until its palm 
rested against Aunt Em’s further cheek. 
We heard the tin pail fall resonantly 
against the stones under the rail fence, and 
there was a confused movement, as if the 
two women were somehow melting into 
one, 

‘Come on!” said Marcellus Jones to 
me, “let's start them cows along. If 
there's anything I hate to see, it's women 
cryin’ on each other’s necks. 
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THE DARK. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Tuk Dark comes with me up the stair ; 
It follows me to bed; 

It watches while I say my prayer 
Till the last word is said. 


I scramble in beneath the sheet ; 
Down in the orchard rows, 

The Wind gets out his trumpet sweet, 
And blows, and blows, and plows. 


The Dark is in my chamber here, 
The Wind out in the tree ; 

My mother says I need not fear 
They will do aught to me. 


For, far above the Wind, the Dark, 
Sits God, who made them all— 
The grass, the star like a red spark, 

The green bough by the wall. 


My mother with her lamp comes in ; 
The Dark goes out the door ; 

The table legs throw shadows thin 
Across the chamber floor. 


The Wind from out the orchard slips ; 
Around the house he goes ; 
He sets his trumpet to his lips, 
And blows, and blows, and blows. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE TRAIN DISPATCHER’S MIS- 
TAKE. 


BY IDA M. BRADY. 


IT was nine o'clock of a stifling August 
night, and an unusual quiet began to 
settle upon the train dispatchers’ office at 
S. All the wires on both the eastern and 
western divisions were momentarily 
stilled. Dispatcher Lincoln, of the east- 
ern division, leaned back in his chair and, 
stretching out his legs, closed his eyes 
wearily. Poor fellow! he was sadly in 
need of rest. His working hours were 
really from 7 A.M. to 3 P.M,; but he had 
been got out of bed at five o’clock that 





morning to take the place of his colleague, 
Dispatcher Simpson, who ran the third 





trick from 11 P.M. to 7 A.M, Simpson, it 
seems, had been taken suddenly ill along 
about four, and so Lincoln had heen 
called up before his usual time. This 
couple of hours’ additional duty, however, 
was not worth speaking of in itself; but 
it so happened that about noon the third 
assistant had been hastily called to the 
bedside of his father, who was likely to 
die. There was no person available who 
was deemed responsible enough to take 
his place temporarily; even the dis- 
patchers of the western division knew 
nothing of the eastern, and so could not 
be relied upon to help in the emergency. 
A man from several stations beyond had 
been officially sent for as a substitute: 
but he could not get to S. until the next 
morning. In the meantime Lincoln must 
‘brace up” and stay the night out. 

The natural weariness occasioned by 
his unaccustomed long hours of duty, 
combined with the terrible oppressiveness 
of the atmosphere, and the deep quiet 
that at intervals reigned throughout the 
oftice, were peculiarly conducive to sleep. 
Lincoln tried hard to fight against his 
drowsiness. He rose to his feet, paced 
briskly up and down the room, then 
glanced up at the clock. Only five min- 
utes past nine! and he must stay here till 
eight o'clock the next morning. He tried 
to amuse himself with the impromptu 
problem : Given, a man who is so sleepy he 
can’t keep his eyes open at 9 P.M., to find 
how much awake he will be at one 
A.M. He started to propose it to his com- 
panion of the western division, in the 
other end of the long, narrow 
but saw that he was writing a 
and so went over to the 
stead, and looked out. 
stories from the street, faced away from 
the city and directly on to av Jong line of 
side tracks and railroad buildings, over 
all of which loomed a dark sky, which 
was just now emitting frequent flashes of 
heavy lightning. Then, simultaneous 
with the first long thunderclap, were the 
sounds of well-known footsteps hasten- 
ing along in the hall outside. He turned 
toward the door and beheld his daughter 
Eunice—a tall, light-haired, slender girl 
of some sixteen years of age—carrying a 
lunch basket on her arm. 


Troon, 
letter, 
window in- 
This window, two 


Her appear- 
ance denoted considerable excitement. 

“Why, Eunice,” cried her father, you 
here? Where is Robert?” 

“Oh, he went over to spend the even- 
ing with Tommy Andross, and L guess he 
forgot all about your lunch, But | enjoyed 
riding over on my bike, till the storm be- 
gan tocome up. It’s going to be a bad 
one, too, Father. The lightning goes 
straight up and down like big bolts aim- 
ing at something. 
dow, like a dear !” 

Her terror at the storm would have 
been the source of much amusement to 
some, but not to her father. He under- 
stood too well her delicate, nervous organi- 
zation and her marked susceptibility to 
outside influences. The suddenness of 
the flashes and thunderclaps of a thunder- 
storm would so unnerve the girl that she 
would sit trembling with eyes covered 
throughout. 

‘Where did you leave your wheel?” he 
asked, as he closed the window and drew 
over it the long curtain. 

‘‘ Outside, leaning against the building ; 
but ivil be safe, for nobody will want to 
try riding it in this rain,’ she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

The storm quickly arose now, and was 
terrible in its intensity. ‘The dry, parched 
earth greedily drank up the delicious 
downpour until it could drink no more 
directing its over-abundant supply, in the 
country, into gullies and streams, thence 
to the river; in the city, into the sewer, 
and thence also to the river. For nearly 
an hour Eunice sat silently by her father’s 
side in the hot room, with closed eyes, to 
avoid being startled by the flashes that 
darted frequently in through the thin 
curtain, while he tried vainly to lift her 
mind out of all thoughts of the storm. 
At length it appeared to die away, and 
the window was once more opened, letting 
in a little refreshing, cool, damp air; the 
telegraph wires were again put in work- 
ing order, and the girl’s spirits rose once 
more 


Oh, do close the win- 
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**Weren’t you frightened on the way ?” 
asked her father. 

Eunice hesitated a moment, then ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Of course 1 was. No wonder 
Robert makes fun of me. Oh, Father 
dear, I’m sucha big coward! I'm fright- 
ened at every little thing. I get thor- 
oughly out of patience with myself. See 
how I act ina little thunderstorm! And 
I never go by Lowry’s orchardon my way 
here but I tremble with fear that some 
one will spring out at me from behind the 
trees. And yet I can’t help it. Oh, 
I wish I could always be calm and 
brave !” 

‘*Don’t fret thyself, little girl,” said her 
father, tenderly ; ‘‘that is not necessarily 
because you are cowardly, but because 
you are not as stroug and well as you 
ought to be. But you are improving— 
thanks to the bicycle.” 

‘* Mamma didn’t like to have me come,” 
continued Eunice. ‘‘ But I wanted to see 
you very much; and yet I don’t know 
why. She said she would send Robert to 
go home with me ; but [suppose he’s wait- 
ing for the clouds to roll by, as he would 
say.” 

It was quarter-past ten, when one of 
the little sounders on the table before 
them began to rattle off its usual signal 
preparatory to delivering a message. The 
message was from the telegraph operator 
at H., and ran as follows: 

‘Conductor Farley of Extra 102 is bound 
east loaded with fresh beef, and wants to 
know if be can have ten minutes on the 
time of No. 3, the west-bound night express, 
to make W.” 

Lincoln cast his eye down upon the 
train sheet, which told him at once where 
every train out upon the road was. Then 
he looked at the clock and considered. 

It seemed’ wise to grant the request. 
W. was but fifteen miles from H. If he 
did not allow Farley to use ten minutes of 
the express train’s time, the meat train 
would be delayed for at least an hour; 
and he, as well as all other dispatchers 
on the line, was ordered by the superin- 
tendent to give the meat trains as much 
show as possible, as the road was bound 
by acontract to get them through in a 
specified time. So Lincoln sent the fol- 
lowing official order : 


‘*To Conductor and Engineer Extra 102: 
East-bound Extra One Hundred Two (102) 
has until ten-fifty (10:50) A.M. to make W. 
against west bound No. Three (3). 

“* (Sigued) LINCOLN, Dispatcher.” 


Conductor Farley and Engineer Daniels 
signed the order, which the operator at H. 
repeated back, and Lincoln O K’d it. 

In about one minute afterward the ope- 
rator at H. reported that Extra 102 had 
arrived at 10:10 and departed at 10:15. 

Eunice had stood by her father during 
this time watching his movements. As 
she now watched him listlessly jotting 
down on the train sheet before him the 
time at which the freight had left H. for 
the east, she cried: 

“Father, why didn’t you first order the 
express train going west to wait?” 

* Oh, that’s all right,” he said, lightly. 
‘* The freight has orders to stop at N. any- 
way [N. was two stations east of W.], and 
I am now going to telegraph to N. to have 
the express leave there as usual and wait 
at W. for the freight.” He had a short 
time before received notice that the ex- 
press had left E. on time. So it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to get the orders 
at N. before the night express ran that sta- 
tion, as it was the only telegraph office 
open at night between that point and W., 
where the freight was to meet it. So he 
began calling the operator at N. 

The freight had no v left H. and start- 
ed on its way to W.; the express had left 
E., and Lincoln was calling up the opera- 
tor at N. so as to instruct him to order it 
to wait at W. for the freight. 

Liaocoln, after repeated trials, failed to 
raise the operator at N. 

** Why, the wire’s closed,” he said. 

His expression was one of mild sur- 
prise, not of alarm. His weary, over- 
worked brain failed to grasp the import of 


that their telegraph offices closed at night 
had not occurred to her. 

Finally the western wire opened. ‘‘ No. 
3 passed N. on time,” slowly said the 
sounder. 

Instantaneously a wonderful change 

passed over Lincoln’s face. It was like an 
unconscious man suddenly come into 
possession of his every faculty. In fever- 
ish haste he reached for the key of the 
instrument and asked the operator at N. 
to repeat the report. There had been no 
mistake, 
With one loud cry of agony Lincoln 
sprang to his feet and rushed wildly to the 
door. Then he came back, vaguely real- 
izing the uselessness of his first insane 
impulse to run the whole seven miles to 
N.and head off the express that had but 
twelve miles to make. 

‘*Eunice,” he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ your 
father is a murderer!” He sank into his 
chair with a white, drawn face, and 
broke into wild, passionate sobs. Eunice 
looked at him in bewilderment for one 
brief moment; then she saw Denslow, 
the western division dispatcher, standing 
before her, and saw at once from his 
expression that he understood what had 
happened better even than she had. She 
hastily spoke a few words to him, then 
ran hurriedly out of the room, not even 
stopping to get her hat. 

Denslow sat by the wretched man’s 
side. ‘‘Don’t lose hope yet,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘*There’s a chance, you 
know, that the engineers will see each 
other’s headlight in time to prevent an 
accident. They'll probably meet a few 
miles east of W., and there the track is 
straight. I don’t see how they can very 
well help seeing each other’s headlight.” 

Lincoln glanced down at his train 
sheet. 

‘*T do,” he said, grimly. ‘‘ Say Farley 
steals five or ten minutes, and didn’t 
leave till 10:20, the tim? the express left 
N.; that’s a common occurrence. Then 
the two trains will meet on the sharp 
curve among the mountains a few miles 
west of W., without an instant’s warn- 
ing. If I had only telegraphed back to 
H. the instant I failed to arouse the office 
at N.! then, if Farley had really stolen 
any time, I might have prevented the 
freight from starting. ‘‘Oh, he cried, 
starting up wildly, ‘‘can’t I get a horse 
somewhere ?” 

**Too late, Lincoln,” said Denslow. It 
is half-past ten now. It will take ten 
minutes at least to get a horse from the 
nearest stable, even with no delay, which 
would be likely enough to happen at this 
time of night. That would bring it to 
10:40, and four minutes later the express 
will pass W. There's but one thing to do, 
to wait and hope that Farley left at 10:15, 
as reported, and that the two trains will 
meet on the straight track near W.” 

A strange darkness began to pass over 
Lincoln’s eyes. The intense excitement 
he had just passed through, on top of his 
great fatigue, had left him physically 
weak as a child. 

‘* Eunice!” he called. 

**She isn’t here,” said Denslow. ‘‘ She 
asked me if the telegraph wire was open 
at W., and when I told her no, she begged 
me to watch over you till she came back. 
She must have gone in less than three 
minutes after you heard frum N, 
Shouldn’t wonder if she’d gone for her 
mother.” 

He was wrong. At this time, 10:82, 
Eunice was over two miles on her way to 
W. She was a good cyclist, and knew 
the road to W. thoroughly. She had, of 
course, no hope of making the other five 
miles in the remaining twelve minutes 
before the express would reach W., but 
she did hope with all her soul that some- 
thing would prevent the express from 
making its usual fast time, so that she 
could reach W. before it had passed that 
station. 

Altho it was raining hard when she 
started, so that she had got wet through 
to the skin, the storm was now passing 
northward, and through the constantly 





his failure to raise the operator at N. He 
looked in a dazed, vacant way down on 
the train sheet in his hand, Eunice didn't 
understand, either. There 


were two 


other stations between N. and W., but 


widening rifts in the east gleamed a late 
moon, whose light shone for a long dis- 
tance in the road before her. How grate- 
ful Eunice felt at the sight of the clear, 


Once she slackened her speed a little to 
rest. Then, in imagination, she saw her- 
self at her journey’s end, and saw the 
train just escaping her reach, If such a 
thing should really happen, she would 
never cease to reproach herself for that 
moment’s rest. No, she mustn’t stop one 
instant. She would do her utmost best, 
and then, perhaps, God insome way would 
help her. 

The road wasa good, hard country road, 
and the water had rolled freely off its 
sides, The wet surface did not tend to 
make her Jabor lighter ; but there were no 
puddles, no mud. On—on she sped in the 
glorious moonlight, never stopping to rest, 
scarcely daring to breathe freely, lest she 
might be kept from going at her utmost 
speed. How thankful she felt that during 
the long summer vacation, just about to 
close, she had spent day after day in 
wheeling about the country with her 
brother and racing with him, How fer- 
vently she prayed that no harm might 
happen to herself or her machine. How 
bravely she toiled on, regardless of every 
comfort, of her life even, with her 
whole mind fixed on the one aim of doing 
her very best to save those precious lives 
her father’s carelessness had endangered, 
and to save her father from a life-long 
misery. This was the supreme effort of 
this girl’s life. She did not see clearly 
how she could accomplish her aim ; but 
her whole soul was on fire with a deter- 
mination to do her best, and she was 
buoyed up by a supreme faith that if she 
really did do her best God would in some 
way help her. 

At last she came within two miles of 
W., when she breathlessly listened for 
sounds of either wrain, especially fur the 
express, Which would naturally reach the 
station first. She feared it had already 
passed, but the slight possibility that it 
had been delayed and she might have 
time to reach it caused her to make one 
final supreme effort, and with tightened 
lips and renewed determination she sped 
on with all her strength. 

When she was withio half a mile of W. 
she heard the approaching express whistle 
in the distance. 

Never did she experience such a wild 
thrill of exultation as now. She felt her 
first real hone of reaching the station first. 
Then a horrible fear crossed her mind. 
Suppose the freight should pass the sta- 
tion before she reached it, and meet the 
express which she had just heard! Of 
course that wasn’t likely to happen unless 
the express had lost time, and she knew it 
must have lost time else she could never 
have been able to meet it at the W. sta- 
tion. 

She reached the station almost ex- 
hausted. The train was passing, but 
slowly, for some reason, as it never stop- 
ped at W. Eunice sprang from her wheel 
and dashed after the train. She never 
could afterward tell just how she man- 
aged to climb the steps without being 
thrown off beneath the wheels; but she 
did climb them, passed under the iron 
gate, opened the door of the passenger car, 
climbed on a vacant seat, and violently 
jerked the bell-cord. Then, for the first 
time, her nervous energy, strained to its 
utmost, gave way, and weak and trem- 
bling she sank down on the seat and press- 
ed both hands over her fast-beating heart. 

There were but few passengers in this 
car, as this was a night train and most of 
the passengers occupied the sleepers just 
back, but such as were fully awake looked 
about to see what the unusual commo- 
tion meant. 

The conductor, who sat afew seats in 
front of her counting his tickets, had 
glanced about in time to see what Eunice 
had done. 

‘* What’s the matter?” he exclaimed in 
alarm, going toward her. With panting 
breath she told him to side track the train 
quick, then her head fell back and she 
gasped for breath. ‘‘See to that girl 

there, somebody—quick !” he thundered 
out, rushing out through the front end of 
the car, 

Very shortly afterward the train began 
to go back for some quarter of a mile, 
then moved forward on a side track— 
saved! Two minutes after the freight 


— 


In the meantime the conductor had 
been talking to Eunice, who was now 
able to talk a little. In answer to her 
question he told her his train had been de- 
layed seven minutes through slacking its 
speed near a dangerous washout three or 
four miles back, which was why she had 
been able tocatch it. She afterward also 
learned that the freight had been delayed 
eleven minutes because of a hot box, 
Consequently, had it not been for her, the 
two trains would have met between one 
and two miles west of W., on the curve, 
in which case a frightful accident must 
have occurred. 
The conductor gave orders to have the 
train brought back on the main track and 
await his return; then he conducted 
Eunice to a friend of his near by, where 
he ordered an internal application of 
‘“‘something hot” and an external of 
“‘ something dry.” 
‘And now,” he said, on leaving, ‘“ [’)l 
telegraph to your father the whole thing 
as soon as I reach H., and I guess it won't 
be long before he'll be here after you. 
I'd have some one take you home, but 
you'll have to get rested and dried any- 
way, and in the meantime your father can 
be coming for you, and you'll see him 
sooner that way.” He wasa big fellow, 
and had a loud, gruff voice; but Eunice 
saw the tears shining in his eyes as he 
bade her good-by and added that old No, 
8 would never forget her, and that she 
would see him again before long. 
About an hour and a half afterward 
Eunice, sitting by the front window in 
her hostess’s dry clothes, looked out into 
the bright night and listened keenly for 
sounds of an approaching team. 
At last she heard them, and ran out to 
the gate. She saw a single carriage with 
two persons in it ; it slowed up before the 
house, and she heard Robert’s voice say- 
ing : 

“Do you think this is the house, 
Father ¢” 

‘*Father! Robert!” called out Eunice, 

The carriage stopped, and some one got 
out. She couldn’t see his face, but knew 
it was her father. He approached her, 
caught her up like achild in his strong 
arms, and said, in a low, husky voice: 

‘Eunice, my precious daughter !” 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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PEBBLES. 


COMMON SENSE—Copper ones. 








....The origin of ‘ night-caps”’ probably 
dates back to the days of knighthood.— 
Yonkers Gazette. 


....If there is such a thing as cholera in 
the spirit land it must be cholera in phan- 
tom.—Texas Siftings. 


....-The owner of the yacht “ Valkyrie” 
is Dunraven, and so is every one about her 
since she was beaten in the race.—Ev- 
change. 


....“T gave you ten cents just before I 
stepped into that store.” Blind Beggar: 
“ Well, you see, your new hat changes you 
so I didn’t know you.”’ 


....-Customer: “‘ Do you suppose you can 
take a good picture of me?’ Photogra- 
pher: *‘I shall have to answer you in the 
negative, sir.”’— Vogue. 


....She: ** What a foolish reason! Soshe 
wouldn’t marry you on account of your 
family ?” He: ‘‘ No—and I only had a wife 
and one child.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....“‘ I’m very much provoked at your 
taking sparring lessons.”’ ‘‘ How am I going 
to be able to box the compass on my yacht 
when I’m at the wheel, if I don’t take 
them ?”’—Kiny’s Jester. 


...* should think it would irritate an 
Irishman, with such an aversion toward 
anything English, as you hold, to have red 
hair.” ‘ Yis; but think av th’ plishure Oi 
have av cuttin’ it.’”—Puck. 

....She: “Do you think there is any rea- 
son why a young lady should not ride a bi- 
cycle as well as drive a horse.’”? He: ‘* Not 
atall. It is just as easy to dodge a bicycle 
as a carriage.’’—Good News. 

...“* But, officer, we promised to meet & 
gentleman on this corner, aud we should 
like to be permitted to stand here a little 
longer.” ‘“Can’t listen to ye, sor. We've 
got strict ordhers to kape the corners clane; 
an’ if yez want to mate yer frind here, yez’ll 
have to gu somewhere ilse.’’—Boston Cour- 








bright moonlight shining on her path. 





dashed by. 
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..Prunella: “I told you I would be re- 
vyenged on Tom Murray. Well, I am re- 
venged.” Priscilla: “How?” Prunella: 
“T started a report that he is engaged to 
you.”—Kate Field’s Washington. 


..““Mrs. Smith’s daughter is singing 
ber new song now.” ‘I can’t hearasound, 
and I don’t believe you can, with the house 
two blocks away.”” ‘I didn’t say I could; 
but I see the company all leaving.’’—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


..“*Tommy,” said his mother, ‘can’t 
you amuse your baby brother for a while ?” 
“Yes’m,” answered Tommy; “If you'll 
hold him up at the window, I'll get the 
boys to come and play in front of the 
house.” —Harper’s Young People. 


.. These puns on the name of Valkyrie 
Are enough to make any one wyrie, 
And cause him to sigh, 
With a tear in each eigh, 
For a berth up in Greenland with Pytie. 
—Boston Courier. 


..Indignant Patron: “I sent you a 
bundle of brand-new collars last week, and 
when they came back they were all frayed 
and ragged.” The Laundryman (sympa- 
thetically): ‘Too bad! It beats all what 
cheap goods some furnishing stores turn 
out, don’t it.””—Chicago News-Record, 


..Street-car driver (to passenger): 
“Why don’t you put down that heavy 
satchel ? You’)l break your back holding 
itup.’”’ Passenger (recently imported from 
Donegal): ‘‘ Thim little harses has got all 
they can do dhrag this big k’yar an’ the 
load that’s init. Dllcarry the bag mesilf.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


..A judge, in crossing the Irish Channel 
ove stormy night, knocked against a well- 
kuown witty lawyer who was suffering ter- 
ribly from seasickness. ‘Can I do any- 
thing for you?’ said the judge. ‘ Yes,” 
gasped the seasick lawyer. ‘‘I wish your 
lordship would overrule this motion.”’— 
White Mountaineer. 


...Comin’ from Chicago—isn’t any doubt 

Them’s the Georgia fellers, pockets inside 
out. 

Two by two they’re marching; don’t they 
make a show ¢ 

An’ they look out for the engine when they 
hear the whistle blow. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzler,” Tht INDEPENDENT, New York. 


KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 
FROM * THE AMERICAN FLAG,” BY DRAKK. 
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SQUARE WORD REMAINDERS. 


o 0 0 0 


ile AE dk 
Oo—* * * *—@ 
Oo— * * * *—O 
o—* * * *—O 
Oo=— * a * *x*—O 

J a ae 

0 000 


Square Word: 1, Portion; 2, declare; 3, 
4 distinguished man ; 4, a grateful shade. 

Remainders: 1, An important city of 
(ireece ; 2, vessels for wasbing; 3, a Latin 
name; 4, publie way. 


ACROSTIC, 
* 0000 


* 0 00 0 0 

* 0 0 0 0 0 

* 0 0 000 0 0 0 
* 0 0 0 0060 0 0 

* 0 0 0 00 0 0 

* 0 00 0 0 0 

* 0 00 00 0 0 0 
¥ 


l. An American general of whom the 
youngest reader must have heard. 


For Brain and Nerve Food 








Use Horstord’s Acid Phosphate. 


« Pr. O. Wortaiy, Lancaster, N. H., says’ 

m2 ave used it in cases requiring brain and 

wake food as a result of overwork, attended 

sal exhaustion and loss of ——— with im- 
Ted digestion, with good results 


2. An American general whose memory 
is infamous. 
3. A British general in the Crimean 
War. 

4. A Russian general. 

5. An unfortunate British general in the 
American Revolution. 

6. An American officer who was conspic- 
uous at the opening of the great Rebellion. 

7. An American general made prisoner 
during the Revolutionary War. 
8. A distinguished French general of the 
days of the French Revolution. 
9. A Quartermaster-general of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

The initials of these names form the 
name of a very famous Italian general. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Iam aword of 9 letters. 

My 1, 2, is an exclamation. 

My 1, 2, 3. 4, is partly frozen. 

My 1,2, 3, 4, 5, salutes. 

My 2, 3, 4, sickness. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, a concretion of earth. 

My 5, 6, an abbreviation of a holy person. 


INE | 


They End this way 


—the names of most so-called 
washing compounds, It isn't 
an accident, either. It’s to 
make them sound like Pearl- 
ine ; the original washing com- 
pound—the best in every way. 
Imitations are thus named in 
the hope of confusing you— 
in the hope that you'll mistake 
them for Pearline. For most 
people, that’s enough. It con- 
vinces them that the article so 
imitated, so copied, so looked- 
up to, is the best to use. _ If 
your grocer sends you an imi- 
tation, be honest—send 
back, 382 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 




















Clean are 


Sterling Silver Inlaid =229%5 © 





Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bow] 
and handle, then the article is pl ated entire, See 


that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“i, STERLING INLAtD HE.” Ask your jeweler tor 
them, or send for circular, Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. : 
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. 9, a sound of the voice, 
‘preposition. 

. prevailing fashion. 

» & Dumber. 

‘negative in Latin. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 12TH. 


DOUBLE RHOMBOIP. 
P EE P 
ELAMOS 
MAETS U . E 


A ERA R N T 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
PAGAN 
LEEPER 
yr agN i 6 
HO N 0 


R 
FUGUE 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
June Roses. 
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HOOD.” 





“TABBY'' AND HER 
KITTENS. 


“T HAVE THE 


Tabsy Car 





‘pow-wow" ano thing new 


illustrations will show you what they are ; 
that you would think they were alive. 





“TABBY CAT’ ANI) 
VM VERY FOND OF THAT.” 

In addition to the 
AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some 
for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. 


~ VEGETABLE .¢ 
PAIN DESTROYER 
THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
S0RE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL EINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 





““TATTERS."' 


The small 
perfectly made 
They are printed on 


cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
tovether and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 


to make them flat at the bottom. 


Any child that can sew can 


do it. Kor sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 


you some, 


Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusctts. 


All of these tianres are wateated under dates of duly bth and October 4th, 189? 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
_for Kidney and L ‘iver dineaves. Sold by all druggists 





soups for the million. 


whose appreciation of 


to use no other. 


grocers have them. 








Clam ‘Broth, Pearl Tapioca. 


| West Br roadway © 


We Cannot Supply 


We are content to cater to 
the taste of the thousands 
who are most fastidious and 
the 
Franco - American Soups is 
keen enough to cause them 


Sample can mailed on re- 
‘8 ceipt of postage, 14 cents. All 
| sae Gas “Ge Dan Cee Fomats, 

| 


French_Bouillon, Julienne. Printanier. Mutton 
Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder, 


Franco-American Food Company, | 
» Franklin Street, New York. 


FRENCH | 
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bb - POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
SEND FOR Pricy soll E. 
THE THATCHER FURMACE CO. 


: 3 Peck Slip, New York. 





nn MORE G a AV HAIR? 
SE LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM. 
a, restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. YV., May 2), ’85. 
Henry Loftie Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
ot faved hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. Krom personal experience T 
find it. is all youclaim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For sale ve be oding 5 ee (Cc atalogue. ) 
HENRY LO syracuse, N. ¥. 
Sent bye by c cake paid, #1. 


House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Class, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


ANY ONE 


wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines. in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which t+ absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
es Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 






DIGESTED. spimreneinicitisiideians 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 





THE DEMAND FOR LOW 
PRICED HOUSES 


has led to outward display at the expense of 
the unseen fittings. We are now tearing out the 
old furnaces and substituting the ‘‘ Perfect” 
uch dwellings. Catalogue free, 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 

232 and 234 W ter St., NEW YORK. 

04 Union Street, LOSTON. 

#4 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a townin Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that itis where the celebrated 


Liebig Company’s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
comes from.and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known 
‘round the world as thestandard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


OVEN 


A wineelassful con- 


in hundreds s 

















tains all the nourish- 
ment ofa porterhouse 


steak. 46 


“m PISO'’S CURE FOR 


ie) 


my GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI a 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use PS 
Va) in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


“CONSUMPTION » 








Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. | 


— 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF, 


OF all civilized countries, France is con- 
sidered to be the most advanced and the 
most progressive in matters of agricultural 
education, and in the practice of agricul- 
ture the same country probably leads the 
world ; for in the last quarter of a century 
she luis doubled the produce of her farms. 
In all progressive European nations much 
attention is given to agricultural educa- 
tion, but in this work France leads. In 
i890 she made instruction in agriculture 
optional in the public schools. In 1879 a 
law was passed, requiring all the normal 
colleges to prepare and within six years to 
begin to give instruction to all teachers 
studying in these colleges, and within three 
years later, or in nine years from the pas- 
sage vf the law, instruction in agriculture 
was to be compulsory in all the public 
schools of the country. 

The laws noted above provided for the 
gradual introduction of a new study into 
the schools. An examination of the budget 





of the Minister of Agriculture for 1891-"92 
shows the provision which the nation is 
making to maintain these courses of in- 
struction. In that year, $850,000 was pro- 
vided for special agricultural instruction in 
special agricultural institutions. 

“First, there is at Paris the Institut Ayro- 
nomique, the Agricultural University, famous 
the world over for its investigations; then 
come three National Schools of Agriculture, 
one of Horticulture, one of Dairying, three of 
Veterinary Science, two of Forestry and two 
Shepherds’ schools. To the above, $451,000 was 
granted. In addition a Professorof Agriculture 
foreach of the 86 Departments of France, Farm 
Schools, Apprentice Schools, Experimental 
Stations, Fields and Colonies and Agricultural 
Orphanages subsidized to the extent of $369,000," 

Certainly the above would seem liberal 
provision for agricultural education ina 
nation numbering 38,095,156! Inthe United 
States, the grants proposed by present laws 
is $25,000 to each experiment station per 
year, or a total of about $1,250,000 per year, 
besides the princely endowments made iu 
Government lands in 1866, to the Agricul- 
tural Colleges. This is for a population of 
‘about 70,000,000, or not quite double that of 
France. In France, the careful tillage of 
the soil surpasses that of England, as Kng- 
land surpasses the United States. The fields 
in Franceare free from weeds. The use of 
chemical manure is better understood, ro- 
tations are more scientificaily followed, 
crops are more economically handled. It 1s 
suid that in 1892 the French post-office sav- 
ings banks had on deposit 2,800,000,000 francs 
(or $600,000,000) in 6,500,000 deposits ! 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 

The teachers in the public schools are 
presented with a general schedule, which 1s 
inteuded for their guidance ; they are not, 
however expected to follow it blindly, but 
rather to adapt it, each to his own tastes, 
and to the agricultural necessities of his 
own locality. The following is a summary 
of the schedule, as made in a recent lecture 
by Prof. C, C. James, A.M., Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for Canada : 

1. Infant Section (5 to 7 years). 
lessons and drawing. 


Object 


2. Elementary Course (7 to 9 years). Les 
sons in the school gardens. 
3 Middle Course (9 to 11 years). Instruc- 


tion in connection with reading, object les 
sons and excursions, lessons ou the princi- 
pal kindsof manures, on agricultural work, 
and oninstruments of husbandry. 

4. Superior Course (11 to 18 years). More 
methodical information on agricultural 
operations ; the implements of husbandry ; 
drainage, natural and artificial manures; 
seed sowing and harvesting; 
animals; farm accounts; principal proc- 
esses of propagating the most useful veye- 
tables grown in the district; tree cultiva- 
tion; the mustimportant ygraftings. 

Many of the schools have small gardens 
attached and have agricultural museums. 
The teather is encouraged in many depart- 
ments by prizes offered by the Agricultural 
Societies, and the work is supplemented by 
visits to first class farms, dairies and estab- 
lishments where agricultural products are 
being handled. 

The teaching of agriculture in the 
Superior primary schools is of a more ad- 
vanced nature, and is more frequently met 
with. Pvofessor Teegan thus refers to it: 


domestic 


* The course extends over two years. It in- 
cludes for boys practical ideas of vegetation, 
the different means of reproduction, the natures 
of different soils, manures, the principal agri- 
cultural machines, planting, transplanting, 
irrigation, the principal kinds of cultivation 
followed in France, and particularly the produc- 
tions of thedistrict in which the school is situ- 
ated; diseases of plants and their prevention ; 
weeds, vegetables, fruits, flowers, greenhouses, 
the cultivation of fruit trees, domestic animals, 
bookkeeping, etc. The agricultural instruction 
is based on this general program, but varied and 
extended to suit the needs of the locality. The 
practical illustrations are to be given in the 
school gardens and experimental fields, and dur- 
ing visits paid to farms of the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Insome of these institutions, there is a 
special agricultural sect.on under the charge of 
a special professor. The number of such schools 
is, however, small.” 


Professor James sums up the following 
conclusions in reference to the work being 
done in France in agricultural education : 


“1. France has found it advisable to supple- 
ment the work of her agricultural colleges by 
introducing Agriculture as a special study into 
her general school system. 

“2. The work has been begun by training the 
teachers first, and while general methods have 
been prescribed, the system is sufficiently elastic 
to meet the varying abilities of teachers and 
pupils. 

“3. The work is as yet in only the first stage of 
development, and altho all the rural children of 
France have not been reached and the end 
aimed at has not yet been attained, the success 
achieved is very encouraging and worthy of 





imitation by other nations.”’ 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE UNITED 
; STATES ? 

1. In the establishment of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges and of the Government and 
State Experiment Stations the work has 
already been begun. From these institu- 
tions professors of agriculture should be 
drawn capable of giving instruction to the 
teachers in the State Normal Schools. A 
law, similar to that in France, should be 
enacted, requiring after five or six years, 
that all students in the Normal Schools 
should be instructed in the elements of 
agricultural science, and in three years 
later agriculture should be compulsory in 
all the rural public schools of the State. 
This will give time for thorough prepara- 
tion for the work. Pennsylvania, as an 
illustration, has one Agricultural College 
and thirteen State Normal Schools. In the 
Agricultural College (or in other similar 
colleges) men capsble of teaching agricul- 
ture in the Normal Schools can be trained, 
To the Normal Schools public school-teach- 
ers must resort for preparation before un- 
dertaking the new work in Agricultural 
Science. Thus in ten years, using the ma- 
chinery now possessed by the State, the new 
instruction could be introduced into every 
rural school in the State ; and what is true 
of Peunsylvania is generally true of New 
York and other States. 

LYWISBURG, PENN. 
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STONECROPS. 


BY M. FE. BAMFORD, 


About half a dozen years ago, while on a 
summer vacation at Pacific Grove, vear 
Monterey, some eighty miles south of San 
Francisco, we found on the cliffs some fat 
leaved, roset-appearing plants, members 
of the Crassulacew, the family of the 
*houseleeks” and ‘stonecrops.”? On re 
turning home Alameda County, we 
brought with us our new plant, and, on 
being put by us into our garden, altho far 
enough away from the salt breezes of Mon- 
terey Bay, yet the fat-leaved stranger rooted 
and grew quite well, multiplying beside the 
walk. Altho now neglected and diminished, 
a remnant of the plant remains to this day, 
three roset-shaped beads growing out of a 
branching, about an ineh-thick, brown stem 
or root, that lies prone on the ground for 
almost a foot and a half, and then suddenly 
comes to life in the three green rosets, the 
leaves of which have a very thin bloom 
upon them, readily rubbed off. When the 
plant blossoms, the small yellow’ flowers 
are on athin branch, about a foot loug. 1 
have counted forty of what had been blos 
soms on a single one of these flower stems. 
Tne flowers have five distinct petals, five 
sepals, ten stamens and five carpels in the 
pistil. 

The leaf of the plant has but a mild taste, 
there being no pungency to the juice, altho 
the plant’s relation, the “biting stone- 
crop,” Sedum acre of Kurope, is said to be 
exceedingly acid to the taste, one of the 
common English names of the plant being 
“wall pepper.” Moreover, it is stated that 
if the bruised leaves of the Kuropean plant 
be kept in contact with the skin of a per- 
son, a blister will be produced. Yet Ihave 
purposely rubbed part of the back of my 
hand with the freshly broken half of the 
leaf of our California plant, and no ill re- 
sults followed. 

One variety of honseleek, Scumpervivum 
Californicum, has, I believe, been in the 
past incorrectly attributed by florists to 
California, the plant being correctly named 
S. caleareum, and being a native of the 
Alps. Several varieties of stonecrops, how- 
ever, are peculiar to the Western United 
States and the Pacific Coast. Rattan, in 
his ** California Flora,” comprising plants 
growing in Central California and west- 
ward to the 


Lo 


*acific Ocean, gives one variety 
of stonecrop, Sedimm spatholifolium, and 
two varieties of cotyledon as belonging to 
our section of the State. 

The stonecrop, or, as our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers called the plant, ‘ stinecropp,” 
and its extremely near relative the house- 
leek, Sempervivum, are evidently formed 
for hard times and places. Any old rock or 
cliff will do for a home if a little earth is 
there, and, on this account, the plants are 
good for rockeries in gardens. The fat- 
leaved, roset-shaped houseleek, Semper- 
vivum teclorum, however, related to the 
““Hen and chickens’? houseleek, has, in 
some mysterious way, risen above any 
humility of environment, and succeeded in 
the past in impressing people with its mar- 
velous power. “Jupiter’s beard” this 
plant is called, and even the Emperor 
Charlemagne was impressed by this house- 
leek ; for he issued an edict in which he 
said: ‘kt habeat quisque supra domum 
suum Jovis barbam ”’—* and let everybody 


——_. 
——— 


have Jupiter’s beard on his house.” This 
edict, of course, caused the further spread 
of the victorious houseleek, which grows 
wild in the Alps, but has now long been 
common in many parts of Europe, where 
the thatched roofs of houses bear this 
plant. Germany sometimes calls this 
houseleek Donnerkraut, because the house 
on which the plant grows is supposed to be 
protected by it from thunder. And Eng- 
land, too, heard of old of the houseleek and 
the lightning; for Brand, in his ‘“‘ Popular 
Antiquities,” quotes from ‘ Natural and 
Artificial Conclusions,” by Thomas Hill, 
1670, us follows: 

“A natural meanes to preserve your house in 
safety from thunder and lightening. An an- 
cient author recited (among divers other exper- 
iments of nature which he had found out) that 
if the herb housleek or syngreen, do grow on the 
house top the same house is never stricken with 
lightning or thunder.” 

One might well believe the ‘ thunder” 
statement, whatever one’s opinion might 
be about the mighty houseleek’s qualifica- 
tions for warding off lightning. The plant 
has other supposed virtues, perhaps not 
quite so visionary; for the houseleek’s 
freshly bruised leaves have been used for 
various flesbly ills, as corns, wens and boils 
and the juice of the ‘‘ house-lick ” (or home 
wort,” as it was once called) 1s applied as a 
remedy for freckles, stings, burns and ery- 
sipelas. “ Hauswurzel” the Germans call 
the plant, “joubarbe” the French: and 
away in the island of Madeira the house- 
leek is not unknown; for there is a variety 
there, Sempervivuin glutinosum, called 
‘‘ensao,” the fresh leaves of which the fish- 
ermen rub on their nets to preserve them, 
The nets are first dipped in an alkaline so- 
lution, and then, being rubbed with this 
sticky kind of houseleek, are reported to be- 
come as tough as leather, 


The Canary 
Islands possess another 


variety of house- 
leek, S. balsamiferum; and both this and 
the variety of Madeira contain so large 
amounts of a very viscous substance that 
they are used in preparing bird lime. More- 
over, the S, arborewmn is used in Cyprus 
and in North Africa as an external remedy 
for burns and inflammation. 

The houseleeks are distinguished in part 
from the nearly connected stonecrops, by 
having twelve petals, or so, in the flower. 
Both houseleeks and stonecrops, however, 
have given proof of their ability to live in 
different countries and climates, One of 
the stonecrops tho, the “live long,” “ or- 
pine,” or “live forever,” Sedum telephium, 
has too much of this thriving quality, as 
cettain people in the United States might 
testify. The “live forever” is too true to 
its hame, as the plant shows, now that it 
has become naturalized in some parts of 
the United States. The“ live forever” is 
the possessor of so much vitality that it is 
said that if astem of the plant is cut and 
pinned against a wall the stem will con- 
tinue to grow, and will even blossom, draw- 


ing its nutriment from the lower leaves 
and part of the stem. ‘ Aaron’s rod” 
and “midsummer men” are two other 


names of the “live forever,” the second 
name being an English one. The country 
girl of England has been wont to set up 
two stems of ‘Jive forever,” on Midsum- 
mer Eve, one stem being for the girl and 
the other for her lover, and,if he is true, his 
stem of ‘live forever” is expected to turn 
toward hers. 

But the American is practical. Ignoring 
all such tender romance in regard to the 
plant, or else ignorant of this gentle prac- 
tice, the last volume of the * Report of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture” revealsa 
base plot that had been laid against the life 
ot ‘live forever.” There is a fungus which 
has been used for some time by farmers who 
wished to eradicate “ live forever,” and who 
therefore set out diseased plants among 
healthy ones of this stonecrop. It was 
hoped, however, that by growing the 
fungus the killing off of “live forever” 
might be more rapidly and conven- 
iently accomplished. But the experi- 
ments tried have proved unsuccessful, and 
“live forever’ therefore still proceeds to 
flourish as much as it can. “ Live forever” 
used to be used externally in cicatrizing 
wounds, The common * biting stonecrop,” 
Sedum aere of Europe, has been used medic 
inally alsoin the past, tho the usefulness of 
the plant has somewhat waned. The leaves 
of the houseleek, too, were formerly in high 
favor for fevers and other diseases. 

I have in mind a southerly slope, in this 
town, where the fat-leaved, round rosets 
of houseleeks show to good advantage in 
mosaic bedding. This is a thing for which 
the houseleek with its trim, round figure 
sitting close to the ground, is beautifully 
adapted. It lends itself to formal panels 
and beds, looking as if it never knew any 





less prim ways. Its California relative 
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however, the three  rosets, and long, 
twisting stem of which can be seen from 
the window beside me, looks quite awry 
when compared with my remembrance of 
the perfectly proper, prim houseleeks of 
that slope. I doubt whether the California 
plant could be induced to submit to such 
proprieties, tho there is hope, sometimes, 
even of a Californian. 

I think it is Sir John Lubbock in his 
“ British Wild Flowers in Relation to In- 
sects,’ who states that there are nine 
species of stonecrop in England, and that 
the honey is accessible even to short 
tongued insects. When a person considers 
how exasperating a thing it would be, if 
one were an insect, to have one’s tongue too 
short to reach some honey one wanted, and 
which would be destined for some longer- 
tongued individual, onecan aopreciate the 
accessibility of the stonecrop. There is 
provision made for both the short-tongued 
as well as the long-tongued beings in this 
world; and it is not the least of the stone- 
crop’s involuntary virtues that it affords 
comfort to even the short-tovgued beings. 

A variety of bouseleek, too, is stated to 
afford help to lower beings. This variety, 
known as the “cobweb houseleek,’”’ S 
arachnoideum, is an Alpine species, the 
rosets of which are only about an inch 
each across, the leaves Leing connected by a 
fine down that passes from tip to tip, giv- 
ing the plant the appearance of being 
covered by aspider’s web. In such locali- 
ties as are frequented by sparrows, this web 
is marred, for the birds are said to take the 
web for use in their nests. 

East OaKLAND, CaL. 
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A PLEA FOR GOOD ROADS. 


BY 





EBEN E, REXFORD. 


To go about the country in fall, ought to 
convince any one open to conviction of the 
ureat necessity of betterroads. I have been 
in many neighborhoods this season where 
the roads, as a general thing, were in such 
a condition that those having charge of 
them ought to have been ashamed of them. 
But I suppose they were vot, because such 
roads are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and people have become used to them. 
This is certainly a case where familiarity 
ought to breed a contempt that would re 
sult in no looger tolerating such a condition 
of things. It would seem as if the great 
contrast between peor roads and good ones 
—and we of the West do have some good 
roads in nearly every county—would be suf- 
ficient to stir up farmers to an effort to im- 
prove the roads in their respective locali- 
vies. There is labor enough expended on 
the average country road each season to 
make it much better than it is; but it seems 
to be labor thrown away in nine cases out 
of ten. 

Why » 

Simply because there is not a combined 
effort on the part of farmers, at the annual 
spring town meeting, to elect such men as 
are qualified to make good roads, or, at 
least, to improve poor ones, to the office of 
pathmaster or road overseer, in the various 
districts into which the towns are divided. 
Asa general thing, the qualified farmer is 
busy with his farm work throughout the 
early part of the season, and he does not 
care to spend much time on the road, there- 
fore he does not seek or care to xecept the 
ollice. Consequently it goes to an incom- 
petent person who sees an opportunity to 
make a little money out of it without much 
manual labor, and he ‘warns’ the tax- 
payers out to “work on the road,” and 
they come with hoes, shovels, plows and 
teams, and put in time enough to cover 
the amount of tax assessed against them 
and accomplish very little because they 
pretty nearly always work to suit them- 
selves. They dump a@ few loads of dirt into 
the worst holes, and perhaps add a few loads 
ofstone, Next season the same thing has to 
be done over. A competent man would 
have a ditch dug and the water given a 
chance to drain off in spring, first of all. 
This would be a good beginning for an im- 
provement of most mud holes, and one look- 
ing toward something permanent. After 
providing for the proper disposal of water 
by ditching and putting in tile, it would 
be an easy matter to make a gocd road bed ; 
but without ditching and draining no per- 
manent improvement can be made, Fix 
one such spot each season. as it ought to be 
Jixed, and in a short time the bad places in 
each road district would be in good shape. 
But this cannot be done unless some man 
18 put in charge of the work who fully 
realizes the vast importance of good roads, 
and the extra value they give to the farms 
along which they run, Put in your best 
man for road overseer. 

Let him form a plan for the season’s 





work and see that itis carried out honestly. 
Of course tne entire district cannot be put 
in satisfactory shape in'one season. Don’t 
attempt to do that; but do as much as can 
be done well and do it in such a manner 
that it will not need to be done over next 
season, Thus, year by year, there will be 
great improvement in country roads, and it 
would not take long to have good ones. 
Once arouse a farmer’s interest in improve- 
ments of this kind and he will begin to see 
the benefit of them and to take pride in 
them, and a good deal of gratuitous work 
can be secured during the year. 

The importance of baving a good road 
overseer is shown most convincingly in my 
own town. Years ago we had for an over- 
seer a man who knew how to make a good 
road and took pride in doing it. Hedid not 
believe in scattering a comparatively small 
amount of work over the entire district, 
thus failing to make any part satisfactory, 
but he believed in going on the planI have 
advised. He undertook only what he knew 
he could carry out well, and that he did in- 
telligently. The result is seen in » stretch 
of road that has never required repairing 
since. That farmers appreciate good roads 
when built is shown by the fact that they 
often go miles out of their way to go over a 
goud one. Between this town and the near- 
est city there are two roads. One is a poor 
one, but it is four miles shorter than the 
other, which is in much better condition. 
Farmers almost invariably take the longer 
road, because they say it is easier for the 
horses and they can make better time on it. 

Put in your best man for road overseer 
next spring and let us improve the roads, 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 
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BRONZE TURKEYS. 


THE Bronze turkeys usually are the best 
for raising, as they can be made to produce 
very tender, sweet meat, while their car- 
casses when properly fattened are very 
heavy. In fact, they surpass all other 
breeds, both in weight and hardiness. The 
young turkeys before this time should be 
good-sized birds, and those that have gath- 
ered up a living on the farm and in the 
fields and woods during the summer are in 
excellent condi ion for fattening for the 
holidays. Asa rule, turkeys can find their 
living in the woods and fields better than 
clickens, but they should not be kept with- 
out grain feed too lorg. If they have been 
accustomed to the fat, juicy worms of sum- 
mer they are very ready to make «a change 
of diet. 

The fattening period for market should 
cover several weeks. It is better to give 
them all they will eat for four weeks than 
to force them to eat more than they want 
for two weeks. Give them good food only, 
for everything that they eat now goes to 
make meat, and if such things as onions, 
bitter weeds and decayed fruits and vegeta- 
bles are given to them their meat will have 
a bad odor and flavor. The food during the 
fattening period really has much to doin 
“iving the turkeys fine, white, well-flavored 
meat. Too much exercise is also bad for 
them, and they should be shut up most of 
the time. Corn is the great fattening food, 
and if one 1s so situated that chestnuts are 
easily obtained, it is well to feed them on 
these, too. They certainly flavor the meat 
a little, and the turkeys are very fond of 

them. Plenty of pure water and milk help 
the turkeys at this time. Sweet, rich milk 
is good for them, and they are very fond of 
it.—American Cultivator, 
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Weekly Market Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 12th, 1893.] 
TEA.—The market is in a good healthy spirit 
for‘teas, and holders are firm over really desir- 
able goods. Demand is fair enough to make 
stocks move quite freely, and buyers are ready 
to meet holders with good offers. Amoy moves 
easily at H@l6c. per tb.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; For- 
mosa, 16@40c.; old Japane, 10@20c., and new, 
18@30c. 

COFFEE.--There is more or less uncertainty 
in the values of Brazil coffees. An idea in Rio 
seems to prevail that there is a coffee famine 
here, and they are holding stocks very firm. 
Mild grades are somewhat irregular, but not 
enough to disturb quotations. Java is 2]@2ic. 
Mocha, 21@21%c.; Maracaibo, LXk@22c.; Laguay aa 
194e@2e., and Brazil, 18'g a2ve. 

MEATS AND STOCKS. 
firm at 7@11%c. for country dressed 
8@l2'oc. for city dressed. Dressed 
weak at 54¢@8héc., and lambs easy 
Dressed hogs are steady at 8'9(@9%Ge 

PROVISIONS.—The provision market is well 
sustained, and goods pass over from dealer to 
dealer quite rapidly. Fluctuations 
mined largely by the receipts 
pork is quoted dull at $19.50; family at $20.@20.50, 
and short clear, $18.50@20. The market is firm 
for beef, with family at $l@l4; 
extra India mess, $18@25. There isa small job- 
bing trade in beef hams at $1625a@16.50. Cut 
meats are firm, with pickled shoulders at 74@ 
8c.; hams, l0%We@lle., and bellies, 12'¢@134c. 
Lard is steady, with Western refined at 10.20c, 
per Ib, 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Exports of flour are 
small, and the local trade is rather limited, ow- 
ing to the refusal of buyers present cash 
demands. The trade is altogether slow and de- 
pressed, City mill patents are $4.40.@4.00 per 
bbl.; straights, $3 10 @3.30, and clears, $3. Win- 
ter patents are $3.50 03.75; straights, $3.10@3.25, 


Dressed calves are 
veals, and 
mutton is 
at bhawMge. 


. per tb, 


are deter- 
of live hogs. Mess 


mess, $9, and 


to pay 





and clears, $2.80@3.10; spring pate ts, $3.80 
4.20; straights, $3.10@5.70, and clears, $2.60 a@2.90. 


Rye flour is steady at $3:@3.20, 
quiet for cornmeal, 
and yellow Western, $2 
SUGAR.—The market for is firm, and 
there is a fair demand for all grades of refined. 
Granulated sugar ts about ten days behind in 
deliveries. Cut loaf and crushed are 
 13-16e. per tb.; powdered, 5 7-165 5-8c.; eranu- 
lated, 5 3-16@5 3- 8c ; Mould * A,” 58-8@5 9-16e. 
GRAINS AND HAY. — The market 
has been very dull and slow, 
report for October made it: advance 
it quickly settled back again. 
are limited as well as domestic 
heavy movements are 


The market is 
with Brandywine at $2.85, 
2 H0.a2.79 per bbl. 


Sugar 


5 5-8 


for wheat 
lhe Government 
a little, but 
Foreign orders 
demand, but 
anticipated the latter part 


of the week. The repor’ makes the yield 11.3 
bushel per acre, against 11.4 for last year. Cash 
wheat is quiet, and only in fair demand. Octo- 
beris selling at 60%4c¢.; December, 72'j¢.: No. 1 


Northern spring, 714c., and No.1, hard spring, 
Te. active than wheat, 
strength of the October 
It is, however, quite active in the West, 


Corn has been more 
but it declined on the 
report. 


and prices are expected to rally and be well 
sustained. No.2 corn holds at 47'6 648l¢c., and 
October, 4754¢., and December, 48! 4¢ Oats are 
quiet here, with a steady undertone, but in the 
West they are active and moving freelv. No.2 


cash oats are 3384G@34loc.: No 


, 2 white, do4@3bc. 
and track mixed, 3o@35\e. 


Barley is ste adier, 


with No. 2 Milwaukee at 67@68c., and ungraded 
Western, 6h@70e. Rye is quiet at 5@5he, in 


boat and carloads. A fair supply of hay is arriv- 
ing, and demand is just about sufficient to bold 
yrices steady. Fancy hay is s5@%0c, per 100 th,; 


No. 3to No. 1, 60@%0¢.: and clover mixed, @ 
60c. Straw is unchanged, with long rye at 45@ 


60c.; short rye, 40c., and oat, 4a45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE, 
in butter, but recent 
tained. There isa 
stock accumulates 
There is also a fear 
& kept in this weather. 

Moc, per th; Western extras, 206.(@30c.; 
oe 28C. and seconds, $2 
quiet, with extras at : <. 
and seconds, 22023¢c. Weste rn fi u tte ry is ny? nirly 
steady at 17@20c.; dairy at Weeete, and imitation 
creamery, l8az4ce. Cheese is tirmer aud higher, 
and trade is fair at the advance. Large sizes, 
= creains, are Yall 4c.; small sizes, l0Ly@12e.; 
part skims, 74«é%e.; 
.and common to fair, 


Trade is very dull 
advances in prie s are sus- 
very narrow outlet, and 

in spite of small receipts. 


of the quality deteriorating 
29m 


State creamery 1s 











26:a270.% 


Choice Chenango C ounly 
c 





good to prime, 647 








4@6c., and full skits, 2@3!oc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for 
live poultry is dull and demoralized. Spring 
chickens are 879c.; f wis, 9@10¢.; old roosters, 
6c.: turkeys, l0@le.; ducks, Hi@suc, per pair, and 


geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry has also accu- 
mulated, and is very dull. Philadelphia chick- 
ens are Lalic ; Western, 8 @10¢.; fowls, 10c.; old 
roosters, 6@64c.; young turkeys, S@10c., "and 
old, llka@le.; Kaste arn ducks, be@ltc., and West- 
ern, 6@1Uc., ‘and Eastern young peese, al¥ée. 
Eggs are in fair demand and supply, and prices 
have changed very little. State and Pennsyl- 
vania new-laid egys are 224(@235c, per doz.: West- 
ern, 22@23¢.; Icehouse, Ia2e., and seconds, 


$3.50 @4.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good quality of apples are 
firm, but receipts are so large that inferior are 
weak. Fall red sorts are $2.2503.50 per ey 
blush varieties, $2.50@2.75, and green, $: 
with hard late sorts, 31.50 @2.50. Pears a 
barely steady, with Bartietts at $346 per bbl.; 
Seckels, $8@7, and Sheldon and other kinds, 
$2@4.0. GQuinces are dull at 22.50@2.75, and 
peac hes firmer at 30c..@31 per basket. Cranber- 
ries are dull at $446 per bbl. Western New 
York Delaware grapes are M@18c. per small 
basket; Niagaras, §wluc., and Concords, ase. 


POTATOES AND taping = A BLEES.— Potatoes 
are dull, with Jerseys at $1.0501.87 per bbl.; 
Long Island in bulk, $2@2.25 and State etl. 25a 

















1.75 per 180 Ib, sweet por: itoes are $1.50@2.%5 
per bbl.; onions, $1.5006.25; tom: aloes, 40@,75e. 
per crate: Long Isiand celery, $1.25@).50 per 
doz. bunches, and Western, 1L@20c, per doz, 
roots; cucumbers, $1.7542 per. 00; cabbages, 
$2 w4. 50; cauliflowers, $l@2 per bbl.; eggplants, 
$1.25¢@2. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York, 


OnA LeveL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE IKiIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bend 5c. tia for new 100-page 
catalogue 





A Practical, Every-day 


ayaa Book 


Containing over 2,500 

e tested recipes, 320 pp. 

F runc E E. Don't fail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
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Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chic ARO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 183:2 

: Highest medal awarded 
im them by the Universal Ex- 
y} ae at Paris, France, in 

sft; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 

-—_ Centennial E xhibition, 











THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 





Made to meet the modern want for a machine which 
prints directly from type, uses no ribbon, aligns per- 
manently at the point of printing, is light, compact 


and durable. 


Uses any desired color of ink, copying or record. 
The pads can be.changed ed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


71 and 73 Broadway. New York. 
40 Holborn vei London, Eng. 





8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, + Chicago. — 


J. CURLEY | 


Received an award on every 

carriage he sent to the World’s 

Fair at Chicago. 

STATE ST., Cor. Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN. 


BROADWAY, 51st and 52d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


For 
Acidity of the 
Stomach 
this Water affords 
immediate 
relief. 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS OO. 


Saratoga Springs. 
N.Y. 





ES Dolls 92 Bost 





eines BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 


and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. 8, Gou Fe oe. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal st., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 





tana wag rear SFACE POWDER 
, has ee eau- 


Yellow. 25c. Wond Box. Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 

; 56 Maiden Lane New York 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been full tested 
aad indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
#33 North 2d 8t.. Phila.. Pa. 


DEAFNESS. &.HE40. Noses cunen 


d. Successtul when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Huscos, 88 B way,N.¥. Write for book of iS EREE 








At-+: Price iseseeee 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU 00 IT a THE MONEY. 


MY 





by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
Of all dru . Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal Bt. 











WIF 
$i2%: 


from our 
"OXFORD MFG. CO. DEPT. x 55 Chicago, it, 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


tup eusqonstat y Decorators or Carpenters 
agg build nee, ~ fi and new. Send for 
reular. 


HEMRY 8. "NORTHBOP, 3¢ 30 Rose Btreet, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1893 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
af airs on the dist of December, 1892. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to dist December, 18972.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOMGRIG, TB cov ccccccccecevevescesvcececes 





$53,690,250 88 


1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lat December 1892. 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses $738,617 08 

The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at 

Vremium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank............s.e00+ . 


Amount 


7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
is@med on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHA 
CHA Pa EVERIC He 
EWD, FLO YD JONES, 
PH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE 

ES LOW PAWRENGIEC /TURNURE, 


WALD. aren F 
SON W. HAR 


>= 


seseesbasey?: 
>=or =e 
zo 
ee 
cc 


iH BROWN 
HRIS. DE THOMREN, 
HEWLETT, | LEAN DER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM B. BOUL 
J. D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 


C&S 
mZ 


25 
% 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


pyre ~~ 


i new bulidtag, with 
Dining-room 
tnown “Taylor's 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





@. S. Census for one year, 1880, mee 
35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Az institution for the thoroughly effective aed perfectly 
SC.entific treatment of cer, ors, and all ma- 
lazvant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permas 
ment cure wherv we have had a reasona- 
ble Sot cies ae for treatment. 
m.... ~ ¥ meg = our spnetetie ond 

ad with terms and references, dress 

DBS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





errr 11! 


Weightless"Gem"Beds 


Plane os and ua Sapometiecreneirs 


H. Andrews Go. sce stetrabashus 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS, #700. 
Leave a. York yenueey = Fecree "i 
H. GAEE & SON fest 1844.) 

















8, 113 Broad N. 
Official Ticket Agents for Chie? Trunk ines. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


e 
Lon 





Parties will boas 
the Santa Fé 


“The ae cover ev ery expense of travel both wa 
and givethe holders entire freedom on the Paci : 
Coast. They provide for visits to allof the leading 
California resorts. 

The return ——- qe maybe be used on Any Regular 

or with any one o of Ten 
Par — 4, under Special Escort, 


utes. 
Hotel coupons supplied for a “2 short sojourn at 
the principal Pacific Coast Reso 


Two Autumn Excursions will leave New York 
for C alifornia = tober I6th, including Nine Days at 
the World's Fair 


Additional C ‘allfornia Excarsions: January 
10th, 11th and 30th, February Wth and 224, and March 
ath and Mth. 


Excursions to Mexico: January Wth, Febru- 
ary 20th and March Mth. 
ane Rallroad tle kets to all points. 


G# Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth Street (corner of Union &quare), 
New York. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in leasthan Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8S, 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitadesof the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 





The _ fine, ~ | FULDA, WERRA_ and 
KAISER (Kaiser 11), will sail from NEW 
YORK for UIBHALTAR ees GEN A_as follows: 
SAEs (Falter Wilh. II) Oc FULDA, Nov. 4: 

ERRA,N ; KAISER (faises Wit, II), Nov. 2% 
FULDA Dec. 9 


Paseen meh ‘iti Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest, 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be ‘reached 
in six hours from Cienoa. 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS &C 0. 2 Bowling Green, Ne y. . 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


=| DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 
with Free Reclining Chair Cars 
ana Palace Sleeping Cars 
Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 








All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W.H. Newman, J. M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
3d Vice-Pres. Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 








Tag INDEPENDENT PREss, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





